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Joint Casualty-Surety 
Meet at White Sulphur 
Is One of Best Ever 


Given Military Touch by Address 
of General Ben Lear; War De- 
partment Also Represented 


SIX COMMISSIONERS ATTEND 


Elect C. B. Morcom and L. H. 
Webb as Presidents of Their 


Respective Associations 














By Wallace L. Clapp 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 9.—Clos- 


ing today one of the best attended casu- 


alty-surety joint conventions ever held 
at this famous spa, the International 
Association of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters elected Clifford B. Morcom, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety vice-president, 
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as its president succeeding John A. Die- 
mand, Insurance Co. of North America 
president. The National Association of 
Casualty & Surety 
membership greatly stepped up to more 
than 500 during the past year, elected 
as its new president Lew H. Webb, 
senior partner, Conkling, Price & Webb, 
Chicago, succeeding William D, O’Gor- 
man, vice-president O’Gorman & Young, 
Inc. Newark, N. J., who becomes exec- 
utive committee chairman. Both retiring 
presidents received the appreciation of 
their respective organizations for their 
constructive work in office. Other new- 
ly elected officers of each association 
are listed on Page 38. 


Agents, with its 


For Harmonious, United Front 


Outstanding at this joint convention 
has been the good fellowship prevailing 
and a sincere desire on the part of both 
general agents and company executives 
to exchange ideas, iron out differences 
Of opinion, discuss trends—and there are 
plenty of them—and to prepare for prob- 
lems the future will bring forth as “a 
harmonious and united national front of 
capital stock companies and agents.” 
This was in fact one of the chief points 
made in the presidential address of Wil- 
liam D. O'Gorman, who presided at the 
session vesterd: ay. 

Attendance has topped the 300 mark 
. this convention and John G. Yost, 
F. & D. vice-president, the golf tourna- 
ment chairman, reported that more than 
130 were playing golf—probably a new 
high mark. Horseshoe pitching was also 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Motivation 


Motivation is not something tossed into a sale—it is an integral 
If the under- 
writer supplies the motivation, there can be a sale. If he does not 


part of the sale. In fact, there is no sale without it. 


provide the motivation, then the sale waits until either the prospect 
himself provides motivation or the sale expires, a failure. 


Two Georgia underwriters went over to Camp Wheeler and 
contributed their efforts toward helping the soldiers protect their 
families with government war risk insurance. As a result of a 


three-hour session, 237 soldiers in one battalion bought $1,005,500. 


Think of over a million dollars in life insurance sales to 237 
men in one afternoon! It proves that when ‘people hear and absorb 
the message of life insurance, and feel its truth, they will buy. 
The two underwriters (as have many other patriotic underwriters) 
provided a sales talk. but the defense emergency provided the 


undeniable motivation. And there was favorable action. 


Are you stocked up on motivating ideas and motivating oppor- 
tunities, or do you imagine that a sales talk can manage to get 


along without motivation? 
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Record Attendance at 
Meeting of American 
Life Convention 





Some at Chicago Gathering Foresee 
Important Changes Confront- 
ing Insurance Business 


FULL PROGRAM FOR WEEK 








Governor Green of Illinois, Ca- 
nadian Journalist A. B. Baxter 
Feature General Session 





By Clarence Axman 


Chicago, Oct. 8—The attendance at 
the thirty-sixth annual convention of 
the American Life Convention is the 
biggest that the organization has ever 
had. In all, 1,000 people are here, which 
number includes, of course, members of 
tamilies of those attending business ses- 
sions and guests. The largest attendance 
heretofore was 910 last year. 

Why are there so many insurance 
men here, and why are the sessions so 
largely attended? It is because there 
is an international war in which many 
nations are involved and which is creep- 
ing closer to this nation and our nearest 
neighbor, Canada, is one of the partici- 
pants. 

The war has brought many problems 
and some of these are reflected in life 
insurance. One of the men attending 
the convention who is a great student 
of the business as well as of the inter- 
national situation gave this explanation 
of the unusually keen interest being 
taken in the problems of the business at 
the present time: 

One Observer's Views 


“In my opinion the insurance business 
is standing on the threshold of impor- 
tant changes both in the administration 
end of the business and in the conduct 
of all its divisions. Thoughts of these 
changes are permeating people’s minds 
and they are gathering together to dis- 
cuss them. They want to know what is 
new. They feel that there will be great 
changes working out in the agency field 
and in types of business being done. 
There will be less emphasis on buying 
insurance for investment purposes and 
more emphasis placed on protection. The 
specter of the low interest rates is driv- 
ing insurance people in the business to- 


(Continued on Page 8) 









































Do you know 


your best ally against 


(ANCER? 








THE X-RAY, radium, modern surgery 
—or a combination of these lifesavers— 
today offer more hope than ever of suc- 
cessfully treating cancer. Your most im- 
portant ally, however, is something that 
you alone may control. 

It is Time. 

By going to your doctor promptly—at 
the first sign that might mean cancer— 
you make it possible for competent medi- 
cal judgment and skill: 


1. To determine whether you really 
have a malignant growth. 


2.To treat cancer, if you have it, 
while there is the best opportu- 
nity of cure. 


Some Common Signs To Look 


Out For 

The development of painless lumps or 
other abnormalities in the breast should 
be regarded with suspicion. Unexplained 
bleeding is also a danger sign. Unac- 
countable loss of weight, chronic indiges- 
tion, or a “general run down feeling” call 
for thorough medical examination, too. 


When you discover that a mole, wart, 


scar, skin growth, or blemish is begin- 
ning to change in color or size or texture, 
or to become painful—that may mean the 
start of skin cancer. Open wounds which 
stubbornly refuse to heal may develop 
into skin cancer. 

Skin cancers, fortunately, are the easi- 
est of all to detect and cure. Most of 
them, promptly and properly treated, can 
be cured without causing disfigurement. 


Some Dangers To Beware Of 


Growths constantly exposed to irrita- 
tion frequently become cancerous. Ama- 
teur razor-blade surgery or medicine- 
cabinet doctoring of moles and warts 
often is followed by the development of 
true cancer. 

Cleanliness is especially important in 
the prevention of mouth cancer. Bad 
teeth should be cared for or removed. 


Jagged edges of teeth should be smoothed. 


Dental plates and bridges should fit com- 
fortably. Some persons have a mouth 
condition known as leukoplakia —“white 
spot disease”— which, if untreated, may 
develop later into cancer. In these cases 
particularly, the excessive use of tobacco 


ting 10-minute Technicolor movie on food and health—“PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ — 


has been produced by Metropolitan in co-operation with the l nited States Public He alth Serv- 


It a 


ntribution to nutrition education. See it when it come 


to your neighborhood, 


and sharp condiments should be avoidea. 


Beware of quack remedies and “cures” 
for any condition which may be cancer. 
There is just one safe, reassuring thing 
to do when you notice a suspicious sign 
or symptom: have a thorough examination! 
To make the most of your best ally— 
Time—have it right away! 

For further information, send for Met- 
ropolitan’s free booklet, “A Message of 
Hope About Cancer.” 





Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, y 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Z 
Lives A Einela: e 
PRESIDENT 


COPYR 


74 





J 
4 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 
Please send me a copy of your booklet 


111-U, “A Message of Hope About Cancer.” 
Name - 
Street 


City : State 




















The advertisement shown above is scheduled to ap- 
pear in the following magazines: Saturday Evening 
Post, October 25; Collier’s, October 25; Time Maga- 
zine, October 27; Atlantic Monthly, November; 
National Geographic Magazine, November; Amer- 


The totel circulation of all these magazines is almost 25,000,000. 


ican Magazine, 


November ; 
November; Redbook, November; Woman’s Home 
Companion, November; Ladies’ Home Journal, 
November; McCall's Magazine, November; Good 
Housekeeping, November; Hygeia, November. 


J 


Parents’ Magazine, 


October 10, 194 
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October 10, 1941 
—————— 


A. G. Palmie, Home State, 
Heads Industrial Section 


4. G. PALMIE 


\. G. Palmie, manager, Industrial de- 
nartment, Home State Life of Oklahoma, 
is the new chairman of the Industrial 
Section, ALC. 

New secretary is Bascom Baynes, 
president, Home Security Life of Dur- 
ham, N. C. 


IBA President Criticizes 
Competitive Security Bids 


Opposition to the SEC ruling on com- 
pulsory competitive bidding on new is- 
sues was expressed by Emmett F. Con- 
nely, president Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America, and president, First 
of Michigan Corporation, Detroit, in a 
luncheon address October 7 before the 
Financial Section of the American Life 
Convention, 

Speaking on the subject, “Is Competi- 
tive Bidding in the Public Interest ?” Mr. 
Connely said in part: “Supposed banker 
domination and concentration of finan- 
cial power has been the real reason why 
competitive bidding has been forced 
upon us. The public utilities division 
staff has wanted to break up the old 
traditional groups without due regard to 
what that may do to either the investor 
or issuer, and competitive bidding looked 
like the best vehicle with which to ac- 
complish that purpose. It may be lik- 
ened to a desire to break up our great 
automobile companies because they dom- 
inate the field. So long as they serve 
the public well, they should not be 
harassed. It has not been proved that 
the investment banking purchase groups 
have not served the public well. 
“Competitive bidding so far has not 
proved the commission right. Query: If 
the method continues unsatisfactorily, 
can we expect a change? You, as in- 
vestors, are vitally interested in this. 
The Investment Bankers Association of 
America has put up a_ strong fight 
against competitive bidding. Its reasons 
lor Its opposition to this rule have been 
vindicated during those nast five months. 
rou have a bieeer stake in this than 
we, and von will have to do vour part 


man effort to change an intolerable 
situation.” 


Chemist Tells of New Uses 


M heeler McMillen, president, National 
Farm Chemurgic Council of Columbus, 
0., addressed the Financial Section of 
the American Life Convention at Chi- 
cago. He discussed the possibilities of 
“plied chemistry being mobilized in 
nding new uses for every agricultural 
oduct. [he full utilization of organic 
'emistry possibilities, he said, will help 
eat the next depression. 
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American Life Convention Told of 
Policy Developments During 1941 


Actuary Huston Says Companies May Face Catastrophe 
Hazard Due to War; Lowering Reserve Basis and Interest 
on Funds with Companies; Many Policy Form Changes 


Chicago, Oct. 9—F. Edward Huston, 
Life 
develop- 


secretary and actuary, American 
Convention, discussed 
ments of 1941 at the 
today. He said the end of a cycle was 
approaching in which a number of Mid- 
western and Western participating com- 
panies are changing from 34% to 3% 
interest reserves. During eighteen 
months ending at close of this year about 
20% of the convention companies writ- 
ing participating business will have made 
such change in reserves and close to 
40% will have adopted a lower interest 


policy 


general session 


rate for settlement options and an- 
nuities. 
There is also a slow but continued 


trend toward the adoption of 5% interest 
for policy loans. Indications are that 
still another cycle will begin during the 
coming year in which a number of large 
mutual companies plan further to re- 
duce the interest rate to 214% and 234% 
on reserves, and to 2% and 2%4% on 
settlement options and annuities. 

In some cases it is also contemplated 
that participating premiums will be in- 
creased, that mortality basis for settle- 
ment options and annuities will be 
strengthened, that policy forms in which 
the investment element is predominant 
will be discouraged, and that term poli- 
cies will be further emphasized possibly 
bv means of an adjustment in commis- 
sion rates. 


Trends in Policy Forms 


Trends in policy forms are noted by 
observing forms adopted and those dis- 
continued during the year. The plans 
adopted consist almost entirely of some 
form of term insurance and many are 


keyed to the Social Security retirement 
Age of 65. Popularity of new forms was 
about evenly divided among regular term 
plans, mortgage redemption form, 
double protection to Age 65 policy and 
the family income and family mainten- 
ance forms. 

A number of companies also adopted 
the life paid up at Age 65 and several 
companies adopted the Family Group 
policy form. 

Six prominent companies announced 
the discontinuance of all single premium 
endowment forms and four companies 
have discontinued such forms with dura- 
tion of less than twenty years. 

Concerning juvenile insurance, nine 
Eastern companies announced the reduc- 
tion of the age limit to 5 on a few of 
the principal plans in states that permit. 
A significant change in annuity contracts 
is that several companies announced the 
replacement of the single premium cash 
refund annuity by an installment refund 
annuity. 

Regular air travel restrictions were 
liberalized by a number of large com- 
panies which now provide standard in- 
surance for those who fly as fare-npay- 
ing passengers on scheduled air lines 
in United States. Double indemnity 
benefits were also liberalized. 

Announcements concerning the adon- 
tion of general war clause rules indi- 
cate that some ten or twelve comnanies 
now require a war clause on all new 
insurance issued to men in the service 
and on certain classes of risks especially 
subject to military call. As result of in- 
creasing gravitv of the war situation the 
life insurance business may be accumu- 
lating an enormous catastrophe hazard 
not contemplated in the premium rates. 


Col. Robbins Reviews Activities of 
Past Year in His Annual Report 


In his annual report as manager and 
general counsel of the American Life 
Convention, Col. Burton Rob- 
bins discussed the more important mat- 
ters that had the attention of the Con- 
among them 


Charles 


vention during the vear, 
the new question of whether life insur- 
ance companies come under the Wage 
and Hour Act. On this he said: 
“Early this year it became apparent 
that the Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor was determined to 
bring the life insurance companies with- 
in the provisions of the Wage and Hour 
Act, and a number of companies were 
inspected by the division. Mr. Victor 
A. Lutnicki, of this office, prepared a 
Wage and Hour Manual which has been 
found of the greatest assistance by the 
member companies in determining 
whether or not they were in compliance 
with the act. Through the initiative of 
the convention, a meeting was held with 
General Philip B. Fleming, and it was 
arranged that the companies, through a 
committee and the good offices of the 
Life Office Management Association, 
would prepare a classification of em- 
ployes for the use of those companies 
who desire to have the standard of em- 
ployment equal to that provided for in 
the act. This committee has had two 
meetings and the Classification Manual 
is in course of preparation. In the mean- 
time the division has agreed not to press 
any of the companies as to compliance, 
and they will all be given an opportunity 
to comply after the issuance of the 
manual. The Association of Life Insur- 





CHARLES BURTON ROBBINS 


ance Presidents is working with the 
convention in this matter. Matters con- 
cerning the National Labor Relations 
Act have also received considerable 
attention from the office during the year. 
At no time, however, in any of the nego- 
tiations between the convention and the 
Wage and Hour Division has there been 
or will there be any acknowledgment 


O’Meara Heads Legal Group; 


Lorentzen Made Secretary 


JOSEPH O’MEARA, JR. 


New chairman of the Legal Section, 


American Life Convention is Joseph 
O’Meara, Jr., associate counsel, Western 
& Southern Life. 

Mr. O’Meara has been with Western 
& Southern Life since 1926. He was 
admitted to the Bar in 1921 after gradu- 
ation from Xavier University and Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati Law School. He 
also studied at Columbia, Cornell and 
Yale Law Schools. In 1925 he became a 
member of the law firm of Merland, 
O’Meara, Santen & Willging, with which 
he is still identified. 

Before his life insurance association 
he had done life insurance inspection 
work and later was active in the inves- 
tigation and trial of liability cases. 

Mr. O’Meara has taught law at Xavier 
University College of Commerce and in- 
surance law in the Cincinnati Y. M. C. 
A. Law School. He is a contributor to 
the University of Cincinnati Law Re- 
view, has read papers before the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel and 
the American Life Convention. He is 
a member of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the Ohio State Bar, Cincinnati Bar 
Association and American Judicature 
Society. 

J. P. Lorentzen, general counsel, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, who is new sec- 
retary of the Legal Section of the 
American Life Convention, was born in 
Michigan and spent the early part of his 
life in Montana, where among other 
things he punched cattle. Going to Towa, 
he attended Highland Park College, 
Des Moines, and Drake University, that 
citv. In World War I he served as first 
lieutenant with the Eighty-eighth Di- 
vision overseas. He then began the 
practice of law in Des Moines with Carr, 
Carr and Cox, later with Carr, Carr. 
Evans and Riley, being a member of both 
firms. He then became a partner of 
Lorentzen and Shepherd and from there 
went with the legal division of the 
Bankers Life Co., becoming general 
counsel in 1937. 


that life insurance companies are en- 
gaged in interstate commerce.” 

State wage and hour laws were sought 
in twenty-three states this year but none 
were passed. 

Col. Robbins also reported that Con- 
necticut joined the states permitting sav- 
ings bank life insurance this year, while 
seven other states rejected such legis- 
lation. 

Another matter of major interest was 
the division in court opinion on the right 
of the government to policv cash sur- 
render values in nayment of delinquent 


income taxes. On this Col. Robbins 
said: 
“The Federal courts thus far have 


been divided on the claim being made 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Marks 15th Anniversary 


Name Robinson Head of 
Insurance Law Section 


BAR ASSOCIATION 

































MEETING 





Watters, Gambrell, Moser Elected to 
Council; Oppose Alternate 
Round Tabie Meetings 





Clement F. Robinson, Portland, Me., 
former secretary, was elected chairman 
of the insurance section of the American 
Bar Association at the close of its ses- 
sions at Indianapolis last week. He 
succeeds Howard C. Spencer, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

J. Harry Labrum, Philadelphia, was 
elected vice-chairman and John F. 
Hardy, Springfield, Mass., secretary. 

Thomas Watters, Jr., fire insurance at- 
torney of New York and Washington, 
D. C., and E. Smythe Gambrell, Atlanta, 
were elected members of the council for 
three year terms, and Henry S. Moser, 
Chicago, for two years. 


Watters on Council 


Mr. Watters, whose address before the 
general session of the section was re- 
viewed in The Fastern Underwriter last 
week, presided as chairman over the 
round table on fire insurance law. Mr. 


CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN 


eral agent, Connecticut Mutual, is 





Charles J. Zimmerman, Chicago gen- 


serving his fifteenth anniversary with 


the company this week. Mr. Zimmerman 
entered life insurance in 1926 with the 
John M. Fraser Agency, New York City, 
became Newark general agent and in 
1937 was advanced to the Chicago office. 

Mr. Zimmerman is the youngest man 
ever to be elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
At the recent Cincinnati convention he 
was elected a trustee of the American 
College of Life Underwriters. He is also 
a director of the Chicago Association and 
is on three of its committees. He is a 
member of the Compensation Committee 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. 

Mr. Zimmerman is also a director of 
the Dartmouth Alumni Association of 
Chicago. 





A. H. HAKENSON TO RETIRE 

A. H. Hakenson, manager at Salt Lake 
City for the California-Western States 
Life, has asked to be relieved of his du- 
ties as of November 1. He will continue 
as acting manager until his successor is 
appointed when he will devote his time 
to personal production. Mr. Hakenson 
has an outstanding production record. 





Cyril J. Donoghue, Metropolitan field 
training instructor, was given a testi- 
ob- monial dinner recently in recognition of 
his twenty-fifth year of service. 





Equitable Symposium Today 


On Business Insurance 

A Business Insurance symposiym ; 
scheduled today for the assistant ay 
agers’ unit and leading producers 4 
the New York metropolitan agencies of 
the Equitable Society under the auspice, 
of the company’s general agents and 
agency managers. 

Subjects include Business Insurance 
As Indemnity for Key Men, For Sole 
Proprietorships, For Co- Partnerships 
For Corporations; Helping the Agent 
With His Business Insurance Case; Fie 
Work in Business Insurance, 

Among the speakers are Vice-Pres. 
dent William J. Graham; Second Vice. 
President Vance L. Bushnell; Stuart 4. 
Monroe, legal department ; Leon Gitlher 
Simon, author and lecturer on Busines 
Insurance; and Charles A. Luft, assis 
ant secretary, Empire Trust. Mr, Lyf 
will discuss “The Contribution of a Cor. 
porate Trustee.” 





CONSERVATIVE LIFE AWARDS 
Awards were made to agents wit) 
outstanding records at a recent gather. 
ing at the home office of sixty repre. 
sentatives of the Conservative Life, A | 
general meeting followed with L. R | 
Cardwell, supervisor, and B. B. Bechtolf 
in charge. 





Gambrell reported as chairman of the 
committee on lay adjusters and Mr. 
Moser as chairman of the committee on 
unauthorized insurance. 

At the closing session, the section went 
on record as opposing a proposal of 
executives of the A. B. A. that the round 
table meetings be held in alternate years, 
because of lack of adequate space for 
their sessions at the annual meetings. 

Thomas N. Bartlett, Baltimore, chair- 
man of the workmen’s compensation 
and employers’ liability law committee, 
and Oliver H. Miller, Des Moines, chair- 
man of the health and accident law com- 
mittee, both reported that work is pro- 
gressing in annotating standard pro- 
visions of the respective classes. 

The closing speaker was John G. 
Foster, member, Inner Temple, legal 
adviser of the British Embassy, who 
dealt principally with insurance pro- 
vided by the British Government sup- 
plemented by private companies for life 
and property coverage during the war. 



















































J. S. Frelinghuysen Corp. 
Has New Life Department 


J. S. Frelinghuysen Corp., insurance 
brokers at 111 William Street, New York, 
recently established a life insurance de- 
partment with Edmund H. Strecker as 
manager. Life, Group and pension trust 
business will be featured. 

Mr. Strecker, who was educated at 
Massachusetts State College, was for- 
merly with the Allen & Schmidt agency 
of New England Mutual Life in New 
York where he started his life insurance 
career in 1927. He made a good record 
as a full-time producer. 





J. E. CLAYTON HOUSEWARMING 

\ formal housewarming of the new 
agency offices of the John E. Clayton 
agency, Massachusetts Mutual, Ray- 
mond-Commerce Building, Newark, was 
held October 7, attended by more than 
150 general agents, agents, supervisors 
and other guests. 





OCCIDENTAL LIFE CHANGES 

Vice-President V. H. Jenkins, Occiden- 
tal Life, has announced the following ap- 
pointments and promotions: J. Logan 
Thaver, general agent at Wichita; Gor- 
don K. Allen, to Salary Savings superin- 
tendent from his former position of su- 
pervisor of Teachers Group; Charles 
Stickle, general agent at Windsor, Ont. 


UNIV. OF MINN. SCHOOL 

The University of Minnesota’s new 
life insurance school will open October 
27 with an attendance of fifty. Faculty 
members include Paul Dunnavan, Can- 
ada Life; Edward H. Keating, Equitable 
Societv; Louis Gross, State Mutual; 
Harold Ames, Prudential. 

















An Opportunity Too Good | 
To Pass Up! 





All Successful Personal Producers in New York City with Agency Management 
Ambitions should read the following proposition carefully—and then act. 








For a young man, ambitious and clean- 
cut, between 28 and 35 years of age, with 
two or three years of life insurance selling 
experience and a production record of 
$150,000 a year, here is a real oppor- 
tunity! A potentially important post 
awaits you in our agency, one of the 
oldest in New York, where, without cur- 
tailing your present personal production 
efforts you can assume unit managership 
or supervisory responsibilities. 

Basis of compensation would be a 


reasonable salary plus commissions 
earned on your personal business. 


Your future income as a Unit Manager 





“Opportunity” Box 1415 ; 
The Eastern Underwriter L 


94 Fulton St., New York 


or Supervisor will be in direct proportion 
to the results obtained from your Unit | 
Management or supervisory efforts. The 
company you will represent is one of the 
top ranking companies in America and | 
your agency, progressively alert, is one of : 
the oldest in the city. | 


Please, in your response, state frankly 
and freely your ambitions, experience and 
production results. All letters will be held 
in strict confidence. We would like to 
know about your personal and educa- [ 
tional background and, if possible, send : 
along a recent photograph of yourself. 
Address: 
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Higdon Chairman of Agency 


Section; Kenagy Secretary 





J. C. HIGDON 


New chairman of the Agency Section 
of the American Life Convention is J. 
C. Higdon, vice-president in charge of 
sales of the Business Men’s Assurance 
of Kansas City. As secretary of the 
Section the group elected H. G. Kenagy, 
superintendent of agencies, Mutual Ben- 
efit Life. 

Mr. Higdon attended the University 
of Texas. He entered the air service 
in World War I and following the war 
joined the Near East Relief. Later he 
was appointed United States vice-consul 
in Persia. Returning to Kansas City, 
he went with the Business Men’s As- 
surance in 1923. He was secretary of 
the Agency Section of ALC during 1940. 


Mr. Kenagy has an extensive acquaint- 
ance in the life insurance business, hav- 
ing been connected with the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau at Hartford 
for some years before joining the Mutual 
Benefit where he has done outstanding 
work in agency organization and devel- 
opment, 





A. J. McAndless, New President of 
ALC, a Most Versatile Executive 


A. J. McAndless, president of the Lin- 
coln National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
who was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention at its meeting in 
Chicago this week, is a notably versa- 
tile insurance executive. At stages in 
his life insurance career he has been 
regarded as an authority in the fields of 
his chief interest at that time. 

Entering life insurance in a minor 
capacity in the actuarial department of 
a small company in Michigan, he soon 
became active and prominent in actu- 
arial circles; then his chief interest be- 
came home office underwriting activities ; 
then agency work claimed his attention 
as he advanced in the councils of the 
Lincoln National Life. Today he is re- 
garded as one of the most competent 
observers on investment matters and 
only last month, speaking before the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers’ convention at Cincinnati, he made 
one of the most important current con- 
tributions to the subject of interest rate 
trends in their relation to life insurance. 

Native of Michigan, Mr. McAndless at- 
tended the public schools of Port Huron 
and was graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1917 with a B.A. degree and 
membership in Phi Beta Kappa, having 
completed his course in a little more 
than three years. He declined a teach- 
ing post at his alma mater to take a 
position with the Grange Life of Michi- 
ean and later went with the Detreit Life 
as actuary. 

An opportunity offered to become as- 
sociated with the Lincoln National Life, 
of which Arthur F. Hall, founder and 
now chairman of the board, was then 
president, so he joined the company as 
assistant secretary. He advanced ranid- 
ly in that company, being made secretary 
in 1926, vice-president in 1930, first vice- 
president in 1934, executive vice-presi- 
dent in 1936 and president in 1939. 

Mr. McAndless is a Fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America and the 
American Institute of Actuaries, of which 
latter he is a member of the board of 
governors. 

Friendly and much admired by a large 


A. J. McANDLESS 


circle of executives of the groups in 
which he moves, Mr. McAndless has 
wide interests also outside the insurance 


business. He conceived the idea of es- 
tablishing the James W. Glover Schol- 
arship at the University of Michigan for 
actuarial students. For many years Prof. 
Glover was the outstanding actuarial ed- 
ucator in America and for a long time 
headed the U. of M. actuarial courses. 

Mr. McAndless is a director of the 
Association of Indiana Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance Companies. He is presi- 
dent and member of the board of the 
Fort Wayne Country Club, a past presi- 
dent of the Fort Wayne University of 
Michigan Club and is active in Masonic 
matters and the Fort Wayne Chamber 
of Commerce. He has long been inter- 
ested in the welfare of under-privileged 
boys, following closely the activities of 
the Glenwood Manual Training School 
in Chicago and the Boys’ Athletic League 
in New York. 





Life Companies Must Fight Inflation, 
Preserve American Way—Dr. Nadler 


Life insurance companies are the fore- 
Most institutions catering to the human 
desire for economic security and have 
played an important role in the economic 
development of the United States, Dr. 
Marcus Nadler, professor of finance, 
New York University, and consultant 
economist, Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co., New York City, stated at the 
afternoon session, October 9, before the 
concluding session of the American Life 
Convention at the Edgewater 
Hotel in Chicago. 

He continued that prior to 1933 the 
life insurance companies were practically 
the only institutions in the United States 
which offered the individual the means 
to Protect his dependents after his death 
or himself in his old age. In those days 
of rugged individualism, the individual 


did not look to the Federal or state gov- 
€tnments for 


Beach 


economic protection or 


securi i 
rei, and the average American be- 
leved himself and his 


dependents his 
own 


responsibility and duty, and he 


looked toward the insurance companies 
to enable him to carry out his plans and 
policies. 

The subject of Dr. Nadler’s paper was 
“The Role of Life Insurance Companies 
During the Emergency.” 


New Concept of Government 


“With the collapse of the stock market 
boom in 1929,” Dr. Nadler continued. 
“and particularly during the ensuing 
years of the depression came the gradual 
decline of the philosophy of rugged in- 
dividualism and an important change in 
the concept of the function of the Fed- 
eral Government. During the ’30’s the 
most pronounced tendency throughout 
the world was the desire for economic 
security.” 

He then pointed out that in Europe 


the people turned to the totalitarian 
form of government, merely because 
they were promised this security —a 


promise thus far unfulfilled, while in the 
United States the Government, under 
the pressure of existing conditions and 
to meet the desire for increased eco- 
nomic security, adopted a number of 
measures to this end. 

Dr. Nadler then discussed some of the 


laws passed during the past few years, 
those providing our system of social 
security, old age pensions, unemploymerft 
relief, Federal housing laws, etc. 

“This change in the concept of govern- 
ment that has occurred during the last 
few years is not only here to stay,” he 
continued, “but one may reasonably as- 
sume that, as a result of the emergency 
which prevails in the country and as a 
result of the great economic and social 
changes that have taken place as a re- 
sult of the war throughout the entire 
world, the function of the Government 
is bound to be broadened. The develop- 
ments that have already taken place and 
those that are bound to come in the 
future may have far-reaching effects on 
the life insurance companies. What 
these changes will be it is impossible to 
predict. Yet one may assume that at 
least to some extent they will depend on 
the policies adopted by the life insurance 
companies during the present emer- 
rency.” 

He then went into details concerning 
some of the pressing problems that he 
said confront the life insurance com- 
panies at the present time, including: 
The threat of inflation, fighting pressure 
groups, the increased demands for com- 
modities, the deficits of the government, 
low rates of interest paid on govern- 
ment securities, etc. 


Inflation Dangers 


He said that inflation is the greatest 
menace to the creditor class because it 
would reduce the purchasing power of 
the dollar, thus affecting the policy- 





Grant Torrance Chairman 


Of Financial Section 


New chairman of the Financial Sec- 
tion, ALC is Grant Torrance, treasurer, 
3usiness Men’s Assurance. 

E. A. Camp, treasurer, Liberty Na- 
tional Life, is vice-chairman; Paul 
Fisher, treasurer, Indianapolis Life, is 
secretary. 

Mr. Torrance is a graduate of Wash- 
ington University and the Harvard 
School of Business Administration. After 
experience in Baltimore with a promi- 
nent investment house, he went with the 
Business Men’s Assurance, becoming as- 
sistant treasurer, and three years ago 
was made treasurer. He succeeded the 
late J. G. McPherson and it is an inter- 
esting coincidence that Mr. McPherson 
was chairman of the Financial Section 
of the American Life Convention. Mr. 
Torrance is active in the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce and the Y.M.C.A. 





LEE ON EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Chicago, Oct. 8.—Laurence F. Lee, 
president of the Occidental Life of Ral- 
eigh, N. C., and the Peninsular Life of 
Jacksonville, Fla., is a new member of 
the American Life Convention executive 
committee. 





Greetings to C. G. Taylor 


Chicago, Oct. 8—A good will message 
and hope for speedy recovery was sent 
by ALC to Charles G. Taylor, Jr., who 
has left Charlottesville Hospital where 
he was taken after being run over by 
a tractor on his Virginia farm. After 
a few weeks on the farm he will go to 
New York and expects to attend the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
in December, probably in a wheel chair. 
His son, Donald, and the latter’s wife 
are at the ALC convention. Donald 
Taylor is a Louisville lawyer. 





holders, and he also expressed the fear 
that if inflation should become real it 
may change the attitude of individuals 
toward life insurance and might cause 
some people to take the cash value of 
their policies in order to hedge against 
inflation. Others might change the type 
of their policies to Term, while some 
might even be tempted to cancel their 
insurance policies entirely. He did not 
discuss the possibility that the -lower 
dollar would enable the policyholder to 
buy more life insurance and_ thus 
through life insurance make a real hedge 
against inflation, providing for the days 
when conditions return to normal. 

“The effects of these possible develop- 
ments on the life insurance companies, 
are, however, not the most important 
ones facing them,” he added. “As a re- 
sult of the depression which prevailed 
during the last ten years a number of 
people have lost a considerable portion 
of their assets. Taxes already are ex- 
ceedingly high and will soon, no doubt, 
be higher. Hence it will be much more 
dificult for the individual to accumulate 
an asset than was the case in the past. 
Individuals, therefore, look today upon 
their insurance as probably the most im- 
portant asset in their possession. Should 
this protection fail them because of in- 
flation, many of those affected will not 
consider what brought about the infla- 
tion or whether insurance companies had 
anything to do with its development. 
They will tend to blame the insurance 
companies themselves and there may be 
an outcry against them such as has 
never before existed. Furthermore, a 
period of inflation would also affect the 
insurance companies directly. Should 
the inflation be permanent in the United 
States as was the case in France, there 
is a possibility that money rates will 
rise, and thereby result in an exceeding- 
ly large loss in the investments of in- 
surance companies.” 

He added that aside from the adverse 
effects which inflation may have on the 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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New Ad Campaign of 
Life Institute Begins 


ADS IN 265 DAILY NEWSPAPERS 








Space to Be Larger; Display Type Ad- 
vertising to Replace Column; 


Starts October 20 





The Institute of Life Insurance will 
begin its new advertising campaign Oc- 
tober 20 with space in 265 daily news- 
papers in 166 cities. The advertising 
will follow an entirely new pattern: 
space will be 50% larger than in the 
last campaign and display type ads will 
replace the column type previously used. 
They will be run every other week for 
the balance of the year. 

The new type of ads is designed to 
do principally these two things: First, 
to associate life insurance as closely as 
possible with the main present-day cur- 
rents of public interest, and to do this in 
an inspirational way, and, second, to 
emphasize the basic general facts which 
the entire Institute campaign seeks to 
bring home to the public—that life in- 
surance is a valuable, desirable thing for 
the individual and for the community; 
that the agent performs a necessary 
function in the sale of insurance, as well 
as other essential services; and that the 
companies are well managed in the pub- 
lic interest. 

It is specifically sought to display the 
close relationship of life insurance to 
national thrift, which is today growing 
as a national crusade. 

The Institute has based the new cam- 
paign on maxims, which the public ac- 
cepts at face value as embodying the 
wisdom of the ages. By choosing only 
those maxims which are easy to illus- 
trate, a large part of the story will be 
told by the illustration and the head- 
line alone, and go on from these to de- 
velop in a brief, inspirational manner 
the basic general facts. 

The advertisements will carry large il- 
lustrations, distinguished in character, 
interesting, and suggesting an atmos- 
phere of quality, occupy at least half 
of the space; and the copy has been 
reduced to a minimum to assure com- 
plete readership. The same inspirational 
tone will be carried through the entire 
campaign. 

With the change from the column 
type, the Institute president’s name will 
be omitted from the ads but there will 
be retained a description of the Insti- 
tute and an invitation to the public to 
write in to the Institute for information. 





HOME LIFE OF N. Y. GAINS 





Best Third Quarter in History of Com- 
pany; C. A. Finley Agency 
Leader in September 

The Home Life of New York reports 
a 5.7% gain for the first nine months of 
1941 to make the third quarter the third 
largest in the company’s history. Sep- 
tember production showed a gain of 
28.3%. 

Leader in paid business for September 
was the Charles A. Finley agency, New 
York City. This office is still less than 
two years old and ranks third in paid 
volume for the entire country for the 
year to date. Mr. Finley started with 
the company in 1937 as a supervisor. 
He has headed the agency since January 
1, 1940. ; : 





CASHIERS AT NEWARK SCHOOL 

The following nine agency cashiers of 
the Mutual Benefit have been attending 
the company’s home office school 
October 7-10: Grace Carey, Wichita, 
Kan.; Ethel Ladd, Portland, Me.: Edna 
Atwood, Norfolk; Lucy Batten, Daven- 
port, Iowa; Susan Chidester, Baltimore; 
Agnes Dame, Albany; Grace Erichson, 
Wiiliamsport, Pa.; Joyce Kislak, Spring- 
field, Mass.; and Eva Wood, Nashua, 
N. H. 

The group were guests at a tea, 
October 8 given by the Women’s Club of 
the company. They have also been en- 
tertained with tours of interesting spots 
in New Jersey and New York City. 


Marks 25th Anniversary 





EDWARD W. MARSHALL 


Edward W. Marshall, vice-president 
and actuary, Provident Mutual Life, was 
presented with a book, “The Road of 
a Naturalist,” on October 1 in honor of 
his twenty-fifth service anniversary, by 
a home office group of fifty-five who 
had completed twenty-five or more years 
with the company. The book was signed 
by the entire group. It was a particu- 
larly appropriate gift as Mr. Marshall 
is an enthusiastic ornithologist and na- 
ture student. : 

Mr. Marshall entered the life insur- 
ance business in 1909 and joined the 
Provident in July, 1911. In 1915 he left 
to enter the employ of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual as assistant actuary but in 1920 re- 


turned to the Provident as assistant 
actuary and became successively asso- 
ciate actuary, actuary, and vice-presi- 
dent and actuary. He is prominent in 
civic work in Haddonfield, N. J., where 
he makes his home. He is a trustee of 
the T. Wistar Brown Teachers’ Fund, a 
member of the Board of the Fiduciary 
Corporation of the Society of Friends. 

Mr. Marshall is also a member of the 
locally well known golfing group of 
business and professional men known as 
the Ozone Club. Nationally famed for 
his actuarial ability and experience, he 
is a fellow of the American Institute of 
Actuaries and of the Actuarial Society 
of America, of which group he was vice- 
president in 1938-39, and now a member 
of the executive council. 


B. M. A. President Grant 
Talks at Western Meetings 


On an extensive Western trip, Presi- 
dent W. T. Grant, Business Men’s As- 
surance Co., Kansas City, spoke before 
the Intermountain round table for rep- 
resentatives of the company in Utah, 
Idaho, Montana and Nevada, at Salt 
Lake City, September 26-27. Manager 
W. M. Jones presided. Mr. Grant dis- 
cussed the company’s contribution to 
national defense. 

Mr. Grant then went to Denver where 
he met with Colorado representatives 
of the company, Manager M. V. Sten- 
seth presiding. Chief topics of discus- 
sion were Business Men’s new pocket 
salesmaker and the all-ways income 
plan. 


PENN MUTUAL TRUSTEE DIES 
Livingston E. Jones, trustee of the 
Penn Mutual since 1932, died recently. 
Mr. Jones was a director of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works; trustee, German- 
town Hospital; vice-president, Associated 
Hospital Service of Philadelphia; di- 
rector, National Credit Corporation 
formed by former President Hoover to 
aid banks. 
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Burt A. Donnally of 
Southland Life Dies 


LONG AN AGENCY EXECUTIivg 





As Executive Vice-President Was Actiy 
in Merger With Gulf States F 
Life 





Burt A. Donnally, executive Vice-presi. 
dent, Southland Life and affiliated of. 
ganizations, died of a heart attack Oc- 
tober 3 in his office at San Angelo, He 
had gone to that city more than a year 
ago for his health. 

Mr. Donnally was born July 4, 1934 
at Monroe City, Mo. He began his ca- 
reer in the insurance business about 
twenty years ago as an agent, later be- 
coming district manager, then state man- 
ager. He assisted in the organization of 
and was secretary-treasurer and a direc. 
tor of the Trinity Bond Investment Cor. 
poration in 1929. Upon organization of 
the Trinity Life Insurance Co., he was 
secretary and agency director from Ap- 
gust, 1932, to June, 1935, when he became 
executive vice-president of the Gul 
States Life upon the merger of that 
company with the Trinity Life. Mr. Don. 
nally became executive vice-president of 
the new Southland Life Insurance (Co, 
in connection with the merger effected 
with the Gulf States Life Insurance Co. 
For many years he was considered an 
especially able agency executive and 
knew practically every life insurance 
agent in Texas. 

He was known to most of the agents 
and agency managers as “The Chief” 
and the name stayed with him until 
his death. 

Always interested chiefly in the agen- 
cy end of the business, he kept the 
chief agency post after his election to 
the executive vice-presidency, and the 
post was vacant for many months after 
he became ill. It was filled only recently, 

He is survived by Mrs. Donnally and 
two daughters—Mrs. Clarence E. Brown- 
ing and Mrs. Jack Canafax of Dallas, 








and two sons, J. B. Donnally, Fort § 
Wayne, Ind. and Chester Donnally, § 
Houston. 





BOOKSTAVER MEETING 





Travelers Office Opens Its Fall Cam- 
paign Today with Agents’ 
Meeting 

The opening meeting of the Fall pro- 
duction campaign of the Joseph D 
Bookstaver agency, Travelers, New York 
City, is being held today at the Hotel 
Governor Clinton. 

This is the first meeting since the cor- 
clusion of the Summer campaign which 
ended in a convention cruise of fifteen 
delegates headed by Manager Elias 
Klein to Norfolk, Va. The delegates 
were guided through the United States 
naval base. from where thev visited 
Newport News, Jamestown, Williams 
burg and Jamestown, all noted for their 
historical sigificance. 





BROADEN STUDEBAKER GROUP 
The Studebaker Corp. which has 4 
Group insurance contract 
Travelers covering its employes 
insurance and accident and _ sickness 
benefits, has broadened the coverage ' 
include hospitalization benefits as wel. 
It allows $4 a day for a maximum 0 
seventy davs hospitalization with specific 
payment for surgical operations ane 
other allowance for X-rays and use 0 
operating room. 


EARL SCHWEMM AT ST. LOUIS 

Earl M. Schwemm, CLU, Chicas? 
agency manager, Great-West Life, is 
be the speaker October 16 at the opet 
ing meeting of the Fall activities 0 the 
St. Louis Life Underwriters Association 
Mr. Schwemm is past president, Chicag? 
Chapter CLU, past director of the na 
tional chapter and a past director of the 
Chicago Life Underwriters. 

A feature of the meeting will be pres 
entation of diplomas to the new CLUS 
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dge Lucas with 
ie Kansas City Life 


ELECTED GEN ERAL COUNSEL 





Recent Missouri Superintendent of In- 
surance Once State Supreme 
Court Justice 





Judge Ray B. Lucas, who recently re- 

tired as Missouri State Insurance Com- 
missioner, has been elected general 
counsel of the Kansas City Life. He 
succeeds Frank W. McAllister, who has 
retired after many years with the com- 
pany. 
Judge Lucas was born in Illinois, edu- 
cated at the Universities of Missouri and 
Chicago. Just before his appointment as 
Superintendent, he was a Missouri 
Supreme Court Justice. 

He is president of the Oran State 

Bank, a member of the American Bar 
Association and of the Missouri Bar As- 
sociation. 
g rel of the Kansas City Life also 
elected as vice-presidents Daniel Boone 
and Walter J. Bales, Sr., senior officers 
of the Midland Life, which the company 
has just taken over. 

President W. E. Bixby reported to the 
directors that the company’s insurance 
in force stands at $499,000,000 as of Sep- 
tember 1. Net issued business for nine 
months is $38,762,000, a gain of $1,250,000 
over the same period 1940. 


John Cadigan, New World 


Life Executive, Dies 


Word reaching the East from Seattle, 
Wash., states that John J. Cadigan, vice- 
president and superintendent of agencies, 
New World Life, and eldest son of the 
president and founder, died October 2 
as a result of an accident. He was 40 
years of age. 

Mr. Cadigan was well known in life 
insurance agency work and a regular 
attendant at meetings of the Life 
Agency Officers Association Conven- 
tions. He was a director of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 


Many Leaders to Attend 
Prudential Reception 


More than 500 citizens of New Jersey 
and the metropolitan district, distin- 
guished in the professional, church, edu- 
cational, business and political fields, will 
attend the sixty-sixth anniversary lunch- 
eon of the Prudential, scheduled for next 
Tuesday, October 14, in the Assembly 
Hall of the company’s North Building. 

Franklin O’Olier, president, will re- 
ceive the guests. Among those present 
will be the other executives of the com- 
pany and several of its directors. 

The entire Board of Commissioners 
of the city of Newark also is expected 
to attend. 

Following the reception, a buffet 
luncheon will be served. There will be 
no speeches, the occasion being an in- 
lormal “get together.” 


BUFFALO ASS’N CHAIRMEN 
The following committee chairmen 
have been appointed for the ensuing vear 
hy A. Rogers Maynard, president, Buf- 
lalo Life Underwriters Association: 
\thletic, Edward S. Diem: educational, 
H, Wainwricht Swain: ethics, Albert 
»tettenbenz, Jr. and Walter A. Schworm; 
nance, Lewis C. Slesnick: legislative, 
Sidney Wertimer; membership, James 
M. Cooke ; program, Dean H. Taylor; 
publicity, Spencer E. Hickman; public 
relations, Tower C. Snow; reception, 
lack Castle and Jaques M. Stryker. 


DEATH OF HARRY C. HAIGHT 
Harry C. Haight, district manager at 
Flint, Mich., for the Lincoln National 
Ate, died September 25. Mr. Haight 
lived in Owosso for thirty years and was 
“irculation manager there for the Argus 
tess before entering insurance. 




















66 


9 
es 


A short word, but how significant when 
it means that a family’s wage earner has 
decided to acquire life insurance! 


Remind your prospects of the 
cogent observation once made by 
Racine, immortal French poet. 


“A single word,” he wrote, 
“often betrays a great design.” 


What could possibly be more important 
to any man than the protection of those 
nearest and dearest to him—his wife 
and children? 





the} rudential 


Insurance ¥ Company of America 
Home Office, NEWARK, N, J. 




















E. H. Henning Heads 
Illinois Bankers 


SUCCEEDS HUGH T. MARTIN 





Martin Becomes Chairman of Finance 
Commission; Company’s Busi- 
ness Gaining 





Eldridge. H. Henning, vice-president 
for the past six years of the Illinois 
Bankers Life, was elected president of 
the company on October 3. 

Hugh T. Martin, for two years presi- 
dent of the company, who has been 
active in its affairs since reorganization 
from the old Illinois Bankers Life Asso- 
ciation, becomes chairman of the finance 
committee. 

Other offices are vice-president and di- 
rector of agencies, Hugh D. Hart, form- 
erly head of Hart & Eubank, New York 
City, and at one time vice-president in 
charge of agencies, Penn Mutual; Arthur 
T. Sawyer, secretary; and George E. 
Fidler, treasurer. 

The company’s life insurance in force 
is now $109,000,000. New business to 
date in 1941 totals $20,500,000, in increase 
of 70% over the same period 1940. 





League of Life Insurance 


Women Meet October 14 

Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, faculty mem- 
ber, Newark College of Engineering and 
the only woman engineering professor 
in America, will be the principal speaker 
at the October 14 meeting of the League 
of Life Insurance Women at _ the 
Women’s National Republican Club, New 
York City. 

Dr. Gilbreth’s subject will, be “Prob- 
lems That Challenge Women Today.” 

Beatrice Jones, president, Life Under- 
writers Association of New York will be 
the guest of honor. 


R. H1. Reid Made Managing 


Director of London Life 


Robert H. Reid, who has been execu- 
tive assistant of the London Life and 
a member of the executive committee 
of the board of directors, has been ap- 
pointed managing director of the com- 
pany, succeeding his father, Edward E. 
Reid, recently deceased. 

Mr. Reid has had extensive experience 
in investment and finance. Besides the 
positions he has held with the company 
he is president of the London Elemen- 
tary Flying Training School. 

Newly elected vice-president of the 
company is Archibald McPherson, for 
fifteen years a member of the executive 
committee of the board of directors. Mr. 
McPherson is also president of the 
Ontario Loan and Debenture Company. 








TWO SUN LIFE DIRECTORS DIE 

Sir Herbert Holt and Senator Lorne 
C. Webster, directors of the Sun Life 
of Canada died recently. Sir Herbert 
was also a director of the Imperial’ Life. 
Senator Webster was on the board of 
the Canadian General and chairman of 
the Canadian board of the Union In- 
surance Society of Canton. 


NEWHART IN CHICAGO POST 

H. A. Newhart has been appointed 
field supervisor for Cook County and 
manager of the home office agency of 
the Mutual Trust Life at Chicago. He 
will fill the vacancy created last June 
when Robert H. Wienecke entered the 
service of the United States Army as a 
reserve officer. 








NEWARK INSURANCE COURSE 

A course in “Life Insurance, Wills, 
Taxation and Trusts” is being given in 
Newark by Samuel J. Foosaner, who is 
vice-chairman, insurance section of the 
New Jersey Bar Association. The 
course, consisting of twelve lectures, 
started October 2; classes meet between 
4:30 and 6:00. 
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Trentman Shows Lessons 


In Industrial Business 


“From you Industrial men we Ordin- 
ary men have learned that doing what 
the people expect, at the right time, in 
a simple and persistent way, appeals 
strongly to the few smart enough to 
appreciate the value of your methods as 
well as the thousands who wouldn’t or 
couldn’t pay life insurance premiums in 
any other way,” was the message ol 
appreciation from W. H. Trentman, vice- 
president, Occidental Life of Raleigh, 
N. C. at the Industrial Section of the 
American Life Convention. 

Mr. Trentman reviewed the great 
strides the Industrial companies had 
made in the training of personnel to im- 
prove and simplify the relation between 
the policyholder and the company. 
Among other things, he said Ordinary 
men could learn from the Industrial com- 
panies were regular habits of work; 
the value of stabilized income; the value 
of regular servicing of policyholders in 
a simple, comprehensive way. 

Pointing out that only 18% of the 
families in America have $2,000 or more 
annual cash income, Mr. Trentman said: 
“Notwithstanding our drive for quality 
business—policies of greater average size 

we must not forget the vast number 
who have just enough earnings to pro- 
vide the most meager amount of life in- 
surance. From the Industrial business 
we have learned to arrange the method 
of premium payment according to the 
manner in which the policyholder re- 
ceives wages, salary or income.” 


Party For L. W. Douglas 

Chicago, Oct. 8—Lewis W. Douglas, 
president of the Mutual Life of New 
York, was guest of honor at a party at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel attended by 
members of the convention and guests. 


(Continued from Page 3) _ 
by the Government that it can distrain 
life insurance policy cash surrender 


values for payment of delinquent income 
taxes owed by insureds. Two Federal 


district courts, one in New York and 
one in Massachuseets, have held that 
the Government could not distrain the 
cash surrender value, and two other 
Federal courts, one in Pennsylvania and 
one in Massachusetts, have held that 
the Government could. The matter wil! 
probably be settled in the Supreme 


Court of the United States next year.” 

The American Life Convention now 
has a membership of 159 companies. 

In referring to legislative activities, 
Col. Robbins paid a special tribute to 
R. H. Kastner, associate counsel and 
manager of its legislative bureau, con- 
cerning whom he said: “The work of 
Mr. Kastner in connection with the 
Legislative Bureau has been beyond all 
praise. I do not believe there is a man 
in America who has more knowledge 
and ability to handle the Legislative 
Bureau than has Mr. Kastner.” 

In’ his opening remarks Col. Robbins 
referred briefly to the European con- 
flict and huge expenditures for American 
national defense, and said more serious 
perhaps than the prospect of America 
becoming involved in the European war 
is the division among the American peo- 
ple at the present time. Regardless of 
the question whether or not we should 
become involved in the war, it will be 
a tragedy if America should enter it as 
a divided people. 

He also referred to the TNEC investi- 
gation and said that when the committee 
came to make its final report, the de- 
partmental members who had _ been 
urging Federal supervision during the 
entire course of the investigation en- 
deavored to have a recommendation put 
in the report of the committee for Fed- 
eral regulation. He recalled that the 
proposal was defeated by a decisive vote 
of eight to three, not only all of the 
congressional members but two of the 
departmental members voting against 
the proposition. 


Weekly Intermediate 


Business Outlined 


“Weekly Premium Ordinary Insur- 
ance’ was the subject of a talk by 
Charles A. Taylor, actuary, Life Co. of 
Virginia before the members of the Indus- 
trial Section, American Life Convention, 
October 7. Pointing out the rising wage 
levels, Mr. Taylor asked, “Will not a 
large number of our prospects outgrow 
the need for very small policies? If so, 
what course should Industrial companies 
follow? Should they attempt to turn 
their agencies into Ordinary forces, as 
now understood, while a possible slow 
liquidation of Industrial business takes 
place? Or should they attempt to work 
out new plans, fitted to the new needs 
of our prospects, without a complete 
break from past practices?” 

One partial solution, he continued 
might be the division of Ordinary busi- 
ness into two categories, a “preferred 
risk” line for policies of moderate 
amounts up, and another, the familiar 
endowment at 85 line, for small policies. 

“Comparing Industrial and Ordinary 
in industrial companies,” continued Mr. 
Taylor, “it appears there is no clear- 
cut line that differentiates one from 
the other, for the two merge almost im- 
perceptibly. Under such conditions there 
seems to be no necessity for thinking 
that some of the Industrial procedures 
cannot be tried in Ordinary insurance 
with reasonable prospect of success ” 

He then. touched on the experience 
of the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
since near the end of 1934 with its 
Weekly Intermediate Insurance. Its 
persistency has been about 25% better 
than for the company’s Industrial busi- 
ness. Its mortality has been favorable, 
very much lower than Industrial, al- 





HOST TO M)%: INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


Chosen by more than 125 Insurance Organizations as their 


meeting place—many returning again and again... A 
true “Mecca” for the Insurance Fraternity . .. Where you'll 


always meet your friends and associates. 


W. M. Dewey, Managing Director. 


F ease E=—_—_— / Phil. J. Weber, Res. Manager. 
ae 





though not up to Ordinary standards, 
for it was not so selected. Only two 
policy plans have been offered, an en- 
dowment at Age 85 with continuous 
premiums and an endowment at Age 85 
with premiums limited to twenty years. 
It has not been issued at ages under 16 
and it is issued to self-supporting men 
and women only. The minimum policy 
is $1,000 and the maximum $2,000, ex- 
cept on favorable cases the company will 
issue up to $3,000. Recently the plan 
and amount limits were extended some- 
what by the introduction of “mortgage 
redemption” riders, similar to the famil- 
iar family income rider to home owners 
with mortgages to be paid. 

He explained that the policy forms, 
while having some features of Industrial 
policies, are more like Ordinary policies 
and meet all state requirements for 
Ordinary insurance. The Industrial fea- 
tures are the loss of eyesight and limbs 
provisions; the additional accidental 
death provisions, the provision for can- 
cellation and refund of premium within 
two weeks after delivery, and the pro- 
vision for a discount, smaller than in 
Industrial policies, upon payment of a 
year’s premium at a time. The per- 
sistency has been much better than in 
Industrial and about as good as Ordin- 
ary. The field force appears to be gen- 
erally pleased with the plan and at times 
when the subject of monthly debit 
Ordinary is brought up agents have in- 
dicated their preference for the Weekly 
Intermediate, Mr. Taylor concluded. 





The Boston Supervisors Club heard 
a lecture last week on “The Buyer’s 
Viewpoint” by Prof. Edmund P. Learned, 
Harvard University School of Business. 

The address was preceded by a lunch- 
eon, 

President of the club is Boyd L. Cook. 


“ 










Reviews Monthly Debit 
Ordinary Experience 


In his address on “Monthly Debit 
Ordinary Insurance; Its Merits, Com. 
pany Practices and Experience,” Gilbey 
C, Clark, assistant actuary, Equitable 
Life of Washington, D. C. pointed out 
the Industrial Section of the America 
Life Convention, October 7, that “Month. 
ly Debit Ordinary comes into the picture 
at that point where the premium ig toy 
low to permit the expense of premiyn 
notices.” “In other words,” he said 
“Monthly Debit Ordinary has a niche oj 
its own; and there it is likely to pe 
for most companies, a case of Monthly 
Debit Ordinary or no Monthly Ordinary 
at ‘alli” : 

After discussing briefly the arguments 
pro and con in respect to this class of 
business, Mr. Clark touched on the re. 
sults of a questionnaire he had sept 
to thirty-nine Industrial companies, (jf 
the thirty-eight who replied, fourteen 
write Monthly Debit Ordinary; two had 
discontinued it; three contemplate en- 
tering the field. 

Several companies said they were 
staying out of the field because they 
feared it would disturb their regular 
quarterly premium Ordinary _ business 

(Continued on Page 22 


Record Attendance 


(Continued from Page 1) 
gether as they have not assembled at 
any other time. 

_ “As far as the international situation 
iS concerned, here is one point that is 
being given a lot of thought. This js 
the first war which has been fought 
under the control of central banks, 
Financial policy throughout the world js 
being determined and directed by central 
banks and in my opinion that control 
will make a runaway inflation impos- 
sible.” 

Some Features of Program 





Soon after the main convention gets 
under way on Thursday morning Presi- 





dent Julian Price will introduce Arthur | 
Beverly Baxter, famous Canadian-born | 


journalist, who will discuss the war and 
its aftermath. 

On the program Thursday also is a 
talk relative to the role which life in- 
surance companies will play during the 
emergency which will be delivered by 
the famous financial economist of New 
York University, Dr. 
who is also consultant economist of Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank and Trust Co. New 
York. The defense savings campaign 
will be reviewed by Gale F. Johnston, 
field director, Defense Savings staff, 
lreasury Department, Washington. Also 
addressing the Thursday session is 
Dwight H. Green, Illinois Governor. 

Edward B. Raub, president, Indian- 
apolis Life, sounded the keynote of the 


convention when he gave his impressions | 
“This convention 7 


of the future, saying: 
has met at a time when our nation is 


Marcus Nadler, | 





facing the most vital and crucial period 


in its history. No country is secure from 
the unmasked lust for power of the 


German war lords. Our fortune is bound 7 


up with the fortunes of Britain. Whether 


we approve the foreign policy of out 


country as promulgated from Washing- 


ton is beside the question. Our national f 


security is threatened and we are ab 
ready involved beyond any possibility 
of withdrawal, and the course of Amet- 
ica is plain. 
policy would be an evidence of weakness. 
No nation can successfully wage a wal 
with its people apathetic or divided. We 
must act with resolution, speed and 
imagination. We must repudiate and 
disavow any racial or religious at 
tipathies and with a national unity 0 


purpose and resolve let us submerge al § 
difference and echo the sentiments o! © 


our national hero, Stephen Decatur, who 
said, ‘Our country. In her intercourse 
with foreign nations may she always be 
in the right, but our,country right o 
wrong’.” : 

This talk reflected the viewpoint 0 
the convention. 
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J. R. Mage to Become 
w. K. Murphy Partner 


NORTHWEST’N MUTUAL AGENCY 


An Associate at Los Angeles; 
Mage vember Million Dollar 
Round Table 





John R. Mage, associate of the William 
K. Murphy agency, Northwestern Mu- 
tual in Los Angeles, has become a part- 
ner of Mr. Murphy. Effective December 
1, the agency will be known as Murphy 
and Mage. as 

Mr. Mage started in life insurance at 
” and produced $265,000 in the first year 


WILLIAM K. MURPHY 
Mutual. He 

















"4 Northwester 
>rcourse ¥ 






associated with 









' business, averaging well over $600,000 a 


year, 
He is a qualified and life member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table. In 


JOHN R. MAGE 


4 : 
1923 he won his bronze company button 


be the silver and gold ones in the 
+ fo lowing two years. 
—_ second among company agents with over 
led. We & 


In 1938 he was 


1,000,000 production. 
Mr. Mage is a member of the Stand- 


» ing Committ f vi : i 
ate and ee of the Northwestern Mu 


us al: FE acti Pg . 
; Active in local association affairs as well 


» *S in civic and social affairs. 


tual Association of Agents. He is also 


bos Murphy General Agency ranks 
Ong the leading producers of the 
pa Mutual throughout the 
untry. The apd family has been 
the company since the 
gh E. Murphy who became an agent 
Aaa Was general agent for Wiscon- 

and Northern Michigan from 1882 


until his death in 1906. W. K. Murphy 
joined his father’s agency in 1901. After 
serving as special and district agent, he 
went to the West Coast to become gen- 
eral agent at Los Angeles in February, 
1916. 





W. E. QUIMBY IN NEW POST 


Walter E. Quimby, who has been pro- 
duction manager for Conkling, Price & 
Webb, Chicago, has been appointed man- 
ager of the brokerage department of 
Oliver R. Aspegren, II, new general 
agent, Great American Life, Chicago. 





TABLE FOR DEFENSE BONDS 

A table for the use of its agents in 
the sale of defense bonds has been pre- 
pared by the Occidental Life. Table 
shows the growth of an investment of 
$300 per year in defense bonds for thirty 
years and the total cash value each year. 
It was compiled by Francis Hope, com- 
pany actuary. 





Will G. Farrell, Penn Mutual Life in 
Los Angeles, was honored recently at a 
meeting of the Deans Club, an organi- 
zation of Western veteran life men, when 
he was made an honorary member. The 
occasion was eighty-third birthday of J. 
D. Spencer, president of the club. 





HEARD on the WAY 








A Federal grand jury at Wilmington, 
Del. in bringing in an indictment for 
allegedly operating a bogus life insur- 
ance company added the comment that 
lack of sufficient funds sometimes pre- 
vents the Delaware Insurance Depart- 
ment from administering the insurance 
law of the state in the interests ot 
policyholders. 

In order to prevent a repetition of 
these alleged offenses, the jury recom- 
mended that the next General Assembly 
appropriate to the insurance department 
sufficient funds for the employment of 
trained personnel to establish proper 
examination standards for insurance 
companies operating in this state. 

“From the testimony heard,” the in- 
dictment stated, “the fault would seem 
to lie not with the insurance commis- 
sioner but because of the meager funds 
allotted for the administration of the 
insurance code.” 


The George P. Shoemaker agency, Prov- 
ident Mutual in New York City, failing 
to make its twentieth plus month in paid 
business by a scant $35,000, cites the foi- 
lowing lines in its October bulletin, quoted 
by Vice-President F .Phelps Todd, pro- 
claiming philosophically : 

“Fight on, my men, 

I am wounded but I am not slain; 

I'll lay me down and bleed awhile, 

Then I'll rise and fight again.” 

The agency has little to complain of, 
however, having had forty-one plus months 
since October 1, 1937, with two consecutive 
strings, one of seventeen and another of 
nineteen. This month, incidentally, marks 
the office’s fourth anniversary. 

Leading agents for the year to date in 
volume and in lives are Frederick W. 
Wood and James M. Franklin. 

Paid business of the agency has jumped 
from $749,879 for nine months of the first 
year in business to $1,193,408 for the first 
nine months of this year. 

Uncle Francis. 















No one person can be expected to know everything about life 
insurance. That's why we fortify our field force with specialists 
in the Home Office—men whose life work has been spent in mas- 
tering problems of taxation, inheritance, insurance law, pro- 
gramming, conservation, business insurance etc. 


To share generously this vast reservoir of specialized knowledge 
and sound experience with you, Mr. Broker, is part of our philos- 
ophy of selling. We render it cheerfully, in friendly fashion and 
with human understanding. You'll find your State Mutual 
General Agent more than willing to co-operate in submitting to 
us your toughest problems. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 


INCORPORATED 1844 


x. Rugged at New Englands Rock Bound Coast -% 
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Weidenborner, Agency Section Head, 
Defines “Factual Approach” Theme 


section, 


f eeti c avgenc 
Life Ce ention, in Chicago 
eck was “The Factual Approach 
] ,A0ETSniy Frat F. Weidenborner, 
Age e-president Guardian Life of 

r Yor vas chairman. 

went ears ago the agency officers’ 
eption of leadership changed abrupt- 











belief that a leader was a man 

r s company or agency of- 

€ ll kit of tools for selling life in- 

\ ied to best of his 

4 lis men do job in 

















( me way. Less than 
ten yt > was noticed the 
tendency to ideas in light of sales 
result TI ave management a new 
hold on its responsibility. This new 
process is the factual approach to sales- 
manshij 

Even though through factual ap- 
roach there is clearly established the 
quality and significance of methods of 
elling insurance and of managing men 
the job is not completely done if men 
do not use a good plan after it is found. 
Le directed to the ends and 
ea f directing managers and agents 

lely as life insurance men is not 
enough.” 

Continuing, Mr. Weidenborner said: 

If there are any of us who hesitate 
to tackle some of these problems, we 
might keep in mind that a great many of 
them that confront us will, in the fu- 
ture, need perhaps a different type of 
approach than we have attempted in 


the past. Perhaps it is going to become 


more and more necessary for us in the 
home office to apply research data to 
yur own individual situations. doubt 
very much that any organization could 


Training of Agents 





FRANK F. WEIDENBORNER 

give us any factual study which, applying 
to the industry as a whole, would exact- 
ly fit our own situations. We in the 
Guardian have been doing some testing 
on our own, and have found that proced- 
ure helpful to us in applying to our 





company any material that affects the 
life insurance business generally. 


“T am certain that with a group of 
companies such as is represented by 
this convention, a great deal of good 
could come from certain cooperative ac- 
tivity which might be fostered by the 
convention along these lines.” 


Greatest Need 


H. G. Kenagy Tells Agency Section 


of a managed 
after the war, 
life 


“Pacin the probability 


economy in this country 
high-cost 


wonder if the 


with relatively insurance 


to sell, we begin to pres- 


ige of the 
the rapid development of low-cost, 


agent is sufficient to prevent 
no- 


service life insurance by governmental 
agencies, or other activities inimical to 
our present agency system,” said H. G 
Kenagy, superintendent of agencies of 
the Mutual Benefit Life in addressing 
he Agency Section of the American 
Life Convention at Chicago on Wednes- 
lay 
We have failed sadly, in the past, 
make the owner of life insurance 
acute conscious of the services ren- 
dered by the man who sold him the life 
rance,” he said. “All too often, of 
ymurse, the agent rendered no service 
ond the sale or before the sale. The 


of agents who do an intelli- 
gent job of what we call programming— 


percentage 


aking life insurance serve fully as 
possible the purpose for which it is 
bought—is woefully low.” 


Some Basic Facts 





Discussing the “Factual Approach to 
Leadership,” general theme of the 
\gency Section meeting, Mr. Kenagy 
presented a statement of facts con- 
cerned with the training of life insur- 


ance agents, expressing the hope that 
his relation of these facts might prove 
beneficial in effecting more productive 
leadership in the field of training. 


Fact No. 1, he stated was a high per- 


centage of new agents, who give indi- 
cation by early production that they 
belong in the life insurance business, 








H. G. KENAGY 
reach an early plateau above which 


they do not go and that of those who 
survive the first three years too many 
are doomed to a career of mediocrity. 
He contended that the low ratio of truly 
successful life insurance agents is due 
to the fact the agency officers have been 
“doing such a sorry job of helping men 
reach the promised land of success and 
happiness which is surely to be found 
if only we provide intelligent leader- 
ms along the road.” 

Fact No. 2, a natural sequel, he said, 





so-called, 

















is that ‘ agents, 

those wl yond three years of 
experience, d h a poor job, on the 
whole, of maintaining satisfactory pro- 
duction general agents and managers 
are said to g 80% of their time to 
the repetit job of getting men to do 
enough work, to find enough new pros- 
pects, to maintain reasonable selling 


skill. 


Fact No. is the oft 











repeated | insurance has 
high public he average man 
who sells 1 Agency leader- 
S hip, only yncerned itself 
with this fact, | dded. 

Service of Qualified Agent Keystone 

Turning from ‘se basic facts Mr 
Kenagy said 

“We know that the service of a quali- 
fied agent is the keystone of the arch 
upon which our w agency system 
depends for its strength and durability. 
Recognizing these basic facts,” he con- 


losely related, w 


tinued, “all « 
activity be Si the 





greatest > of prog- 





ress for agency leadership: y answer 
is the field of training. In as brief 
fashion as possible I shall try to explain 
why I sincerely believe that, and — 
I believe we must do to make training 
fill such a magnificent role. Obvic nat, 
in this brief discussion, I cannot be as 


concrete and specific as I 
but I shall try to clarify 
not the how.” 

He added that recruiting a_ better 
quality of new agents, as desirable as 
that is will prove a partial answer 
to the problem. In this connection he 
said that while the business made 
significant progress in the direction of 


should like, 


the what if 


only 


hac 
nas 


improving the quality of its inductees, 
much of it has been along negative 
lines. Many men who most certainly 


would fail as agents are now eliminated 
by the various tests that are being used, 
still far f 


but the industry is rom being 
able to guarantee success, or even pre- 
dict relative success, to prospective 


agents through the tests and rating de- 
vices now in use. In this connection 
he said certain tests have brought rela- 
tively little change in the average pro- 
duction of men who have survived two 
full years as agents, and that the in- 
dustry continues to place emphasis on 
the percentage of total business desired 
from the new organization. “Our gen- 
eral agents and managers are not going 
to take quality recruiting very seriously 
until they can reconcile it to production 
requirements,” he added. 

Touching on the question of getting 
rid of part-time agents and the elimina- 
tion of the full-timers who after suffi- 
cient trial do not measure up to the 


tober 10, 194 


eS a ey ee —=—_—_— 
ll itt mum production sta lards, he sai 
that ie personally iavored the limitin a 
of the life insurance business, to pi 
men who can make a good liyi ; 


living ang 
1c€, but, he 





have tun in selling lite insu 


contended, “the best we can do in that 
direction will not improve the average 
production Of thos€ who remain, 7j, 

f } = + ale 
tragedy ot busi: the low pro. 





carnest, well. 












qualified men well but ort 
nowhere. ¢ a look at the 
earnings of e 30% of our gy. 
called establis ‘ I Th we can't 
proud o1 the higures 1€ Courage 1 
keep standards h, both for selec 
and tor early elimination of poor pro a 
ducers, will come only trom confidence 


9 » 





on agent the 


C that 
USINg, @ Sound 
iigner average 


the part ol 





he has, and 18 St 





plan for getting much 
p yroduction trom the tewer new men who 
will measure up to s ich standards, 








When our general agents 


good at 


A ait 
urged to 


become really 
't have to be 

They are 
already discovering that good training 
is costly in time and money; therefore 
they can't afford to waste it on mediocre 
men.” 

While conter iding that the industry 
can accomplish more toward the objec- 
tive of high grade agents who can make 
a good living and build public recogni- 
tion for their services, through improved 
training than by any or all other 
measures, Mr. Kenagy admitted that 
the one basi sic criticism of the best train- 
ing plans today is that they take a 
narrow view of the objectives which 
must be reached. “They direct thought 
and effort primarily to the sales pro- 
cess,” he continued, “and to the sales 
interview rather than to the whole job 
of the agent. They un iderrate the im- 

portance of prospecting and organization 
of effort, though we all know that the 
two big for failure in our bus- 
habits and_ poor 


training, won 
qua men 


SCCK 











reasons 
poor work 


ness are 

prospecting. We have trained men for 

the sale, not for all-around efficiency: 
He said that the business of making 


Lt 

good teachers and train out of gen- 
eral agents is the really cult part o! 
the job of gett ing fully effective train: 
ing done, and in connection recon 
mended that 
should be men possessed of 
to train new agents. 








this 
future generé : 
the abilit 


He added: “Until we learn a bettet 
way of training supervisors — prospec 
tive general agents—to be good trainers 
we can apprentice them to generag 
agents who are good trainers of agents 
and work closely with those genera 
agents in developing better and better 


methods of training our future trainers 


Recruiting Must Take Into Account 
The Individual, Says Charles H. Hey! 


the 
become 


A life insurance career is one of 
few remaining 
an independent contractor 


kind of material cannot be brought into 


opportunities 
but the right 


the business without assurance of finan- 
Charles H. Heyl, director 
of agencies of the Bankers Life of Ne- 
braska, told the Agency Section of the 
American Life Convention at Chicago 
Wednesday. Mr. Heyl said it was un- 
fortunate that the word “recruit” had 
become part of life insurance vernacular 
as it contributed materially to confusion. 

“It implies,” he added, “a sort of mass 
effort in which we all who are charged 


cial security, 


with its duties shall simultaneously en- 
gage and perform alike. If you will ac- 
cept the definition to be found in any 


dictionary it is hard to escape that con- 
clusion. When one speaks of recruit- 
ing, the mind instinctively thinks of an 
army—of soldiers and uniforms, of reg- 
ulated routines and regimentation. And 
‘the mind’ is right. Our grammar school 





itself, sup: 
the army | i§ 


texts, yes, even the Bible 
ports that impression. But 
not a life insurance company and a ‘st 
dier’ is not an insurance salesman.” 
Mr. Heyl then stressed the fact tha 


soldiers in the army must dress alk 
and do the same job in the same We 
etc.. in order for the army to be sim 


cessful, whereas if experience has 
anything it has clearly 
that salesmen defy standardi 
many people continue to 
systems where men will fit 
as nuts fit bolts,” he ad led. 
“But standardization of 
the engaging and development of sales 
men is a doubtful cossibility at best, 
he continued. “Competition is the sod 
of business, even though it may be the 
ruination of morals. Our interest shoul 
be directed towards encouraging : 


former, without capitulating to the la! 
to deindivi 


zation. “Ye 
dream ae 
selling } Os 


selling ant 





ter. Anything that tends 

ualize the individual should be ‘smoket 
out’ at the start and co ipletely be 
demned. Half of the bac is divide! 
on that issue today ; and in 8 sellin: 
career, no less than in a democracy, 
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individual must be preserved. The dig- 
nity of individual personality is not only 
an essential, but it constitutes our great- 
est single appeal to the best type of 
future representative whose interest we 
seek to arouse.” 

No Standard Procedure 


“The fact is we are not seeking to 
fnd individuals to fill a job,” he con- 
tinued. “We are not seeking to employ 
somebody. We are trying to find per- 
sons with vision, courage and_ enthusi- 
asm who will go into business for them- 
selves. A life insurance career consti- 
tutes one of the few remaining oppor- 
tunities to become ‘an independent con: 
tractor.’ ; 

“It isn’t practicable to embrace any 
system or method of engaging new men 
which pretends to be broad enough to 
apply generally to any part ot the coun- 
try, to every set of economic conditions, 
or to different individuals. We are not 
angling in a pool where the same bait 
will attract all fish. We are dealing 
with individuals in all kinds of cireum- 
stances. 

“Surely there is a_ totally different 
problem involved in the engaging of a 
man to represent a life insurance com- 
pany ina community which boasts many 
existing policyholders and which has, 
consequently, a relatively large volume 
of business in force, and a similar ef- 
fort in a territory where the company 
is not well known, and where there are 
only scattered, if any, policyholders.” 
Mr. Heyl contended that those who 
unconsciously fall into the habit of seek- 
ing a standard procedure which will 
make “recruiting,” as they think of it, 
easier, have their minds confused with 
the mechanics of “recruiting” rather 
than being crystal clear in the concep- 
tion that the only important thing is to 
influence one man to engage in an oc- 
cupation which they sincerely believe to 
be to his best interests and then con- 
centrating whole-heartedly and with ab- 
solute unselfishness to try to develop 
in him the confidence he must have in 
himself to meet the difficulties that lie 
ahead. “The development and mainte- 
nance of his self-confidence involves 
many things,” he continued, “but the 
phrase itself best describes all of them.” 


Financing New Agent 


Touching on the question of financing 
the new agent, Mr. Heyl said he did not 
hold with those who say that every man 
must be financed, adding that he does 
not believe in advances as such nor in a 
loose arrangement for paying salaries 
without any very clear idea where it 
IS going to lead. 

I do, however, believe whole-hearted- 
ly that leadership is most potent when 
intelligent financial support is given to 


> a first class man,” he added. 


In this connection he pointed out that 


It is generally agreed that it takes at 
F least three years to establish a life in- 


feyl| 


/ only from $50,000 to $60,000 of paid-for 


= agent and that his personal pro- 
duction in the early years may range 


business, so that he may earn only about 
cash the first year with the rate 


it r. So that before he has estab- 
ished himself as a successful life insur- 


ess ia / ance agent the new man has either eaten 


up his personal reserves or is deeply in- 
ebted to the company. The solution of 
this problem seems to be to seek only 
4 man or women with a high sense of 
financial responsibility and a consuming 
esire to better their position in the 


> world, 
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Subordinate every other consideration 
social position, club mem- 
th i Ngee so forth,” continued Mr. 
indvidust ee mean but little. Such an 
st Rae is not hard to find. He is 
lookin ny to find if that’s all you’re 
"inn : or. And then, after you have 
Btins im, give him the most intelligent, 
itual and financial support that your 
“oats and budget will permit. 
re will be losses, of course, but we 
esting, not speculating, when we 
those principles. Losses should 
nized in proportion.” 
€ said he was aware that some gen- 
agents or company managers make 


€ Minit 


L. S. Morrison Stresses 
Motivation Importance 


PLAIN TALK ON COMPENSATION 


Many Angles Needed in _ Providing 
Agency Problem Solutions; Must 
Consider Objectives 





Laurence S. Morrison, director of re- 
search, Life Insurance Sales Research 
3ureau, in discussing supervision and 
motivation before Agency Section of 
American Life convention in Chicago 
this week made a plea for an intensive 
study of the agency structure in order 


LAURENCE S. MORRISON 


to clarify and restate the objectives of 
companies and to have keener and more 
thorough examination of methods. Com- 
panies must know all of their objectives 
and must understand their motivations. 
Men who succeed observe certain basic 
fundamentals. Men who fail don’t. Basic 
principles or characteristics which seem 
to determine success or failure are 
three: 

1. Supervision and motivation must be 
honest and sincere. 

2. It must direct and encourage men 
to do what is beneficial to the company ; 
and 

3. They must be able to do what is 
beneficial to themselves. 


Sincerity 


Ti# discussing sincerity he said: “It 
is a foundation stone of morale. Good 
Morale is essential to success. Lack of 
sincerity is one important reason why 
some managers fail. The sincere man- 
ager will not offer a $200 a month 
drawing account to a prospective agent 
unless he honestly believes, with a belief 
based on more than wishful thinking, 
that he is talking to a much better than 
average man because he will know that 
not many new agents can be expected 
(Continued on Page 14) 





overtures to agents of rival companies 
but contended they were not smart to 
do so, taking the position that it is far 
better to bring new men into the busi- 
ness from other industries and profes- 
sions. He added that life insurance com- 
nany executives agree that it is much 
better to leave established agents of 
other companies alone—“better for the 
business and better for the individuals.” 
3ut. he said, “this practice cannot be 
prohibited or even seriously discouraged 
unless the company is willing to give 
intelligent financial support to the man 
the general agent or manager persuades 


to join un with their organization. It’s 
like prohibition,” he added. “It’s a swell 
idea but it just doesn’t work.” He also 


touched upon the importance of building 
a strong home office personnel before 
any successful effort can be made toward 
expansion of the sales force, either by 
opening up new sales territories or ex- 
tending those already established. 





Importance of Agency System to Life 
Insurance, Viewed by F. W. Hubbell 


No life insurance company in this 
country has been able to show progress 
without agents, stated F. W. Hubbell, 
president Equitable Life of Iowa, in the 
closing address to members of the 
Agency Section of the American Life 
Convention at Chicago Wednesday. 
“Only a few have tried and the amount 
of insurance in such companies is in- 
finitesimal compared to the volume of 
the business as a whole. On the other 
hand, by reason of the American Agency 
System, life insurance protection and 
security in the United States is now en- 
joyed by over half of the total ponu- 
lation in amounts that are startling 
when compared with the World at large. 
Although the United States has but 6% 
of the population of the world, 65% of 
the world’s life insurance is on the lives 
of our citizens. This fact demonstrates 
the accomplishments of the agency forces 
of the life insurance companies of our 
country.” 

Continuing he said: “In spite of the 
large amount of life insurance in force 
the market available is still tremendous, 
as the current records of production 
testify. The public has grown to appre- 
ciate more and more the programs of 
protection and security offered by life 
insurance. The institution of life in- 
surance has proved itself over a neriod 
of one hundred and fifty years. Never- 
theless, life insurance must still be sold. 
It is not bought unsolicited. And the 
only manner that has vet been devised 
to distribute it successfully is by means 
of agency forces.” 

Mr. Hubbell added that with this in 
mind it behooves the management of 
individual companies to give increasing 
thought and attention to the problems 
of their agency forces, saying: “They 
are an all important part of the com- 
panies and are responsible for making 
available to the public the benefits of 
life insurance.” 

He said that the management of the 
company should give its agency depart- 
ment a clear indication of the results 
desired and then give that department 
its unlimited support in achieving those 
ends. To secure business, a company 
must have quality agents, men and 
women of high character, well trained 
and with ability to make a living selling 
life insurance, he said, pointing out that 
more and more emphasis is being placed 
on the necessity of proper renresenta- 
tion in the field. Adding: “The unfit 
agent has no place in our business.” 


Need Coordination of Departments 


But while he placed proper stress on 
the importance of the agency depart- 
ment, he stated that it could not act 
independently of the other departments 
of the company, nor, if the company is 
to achieve efficiency, can the other de- 
partments ignore the activities and pur- 
poses of the agency department. 

He outlined what his company has 
done to coordinate the activities of the 
agency department with the other de- 
partments. For instance, the investment 
department always keeps in mind in its 
dealings with borrowers or applicants 
for loans that they are part of the 
market for life insurance. “When treated 
fairly and courteously, this public re- 
sponds in kind and will have good words 
to speak of the company and its repre- 
sentatives,” he said. Likewise, certain 
duties of the legal department are close- 
ly related to the work of the agency 
department, he brought out, such as the 
preparation of contract forms for agents, 
policy forms, preparation of option 
settlement provisions, etc. 

Discussing service to the policyholders 
in various forms, he said that the 
prompt payment of claims is, of course, 
an obligation of a company to its policy- 
holders. Adding: “The company re- 
quires payment of premiums within the 
days of grace following due dates and 
it should be ever alert to making bene- 
fits available immediately as they be- 





F. W. HUBBELL 


come due. These benefits are the main 
services which life insurance companies 
sell and it is essential in the interests 
of good public relations that they be dis- 
bursed promptly in accordance with the 
contractual obligations.” 

Closely related to the payment of 
claims under policies, he said, the 
activity of the policy loan section, and 
since such loans are generally required 
by policyholders at times of emergency, 
when other financial aid may be un- 
available, life insurance companies 
should make it possible for the policy- 
holder to receive the proceeds of the 
loans with the utmost dispatch and with 
the slightest possible inconvenience. 
Good service in this respect is helpful 
in establishing the prestige of the 
agency force, he said. Practically all 
life insurance companies are well aware 
of the public relations value of prompt 
payment of proper claims under their 
policies and the need for quick action 
on applications for policy loans. There 
are many thousands of cases in which 
life insurance companies have paid 
policy proceeds in full when the bene- 
ficiaries of such policies had considered 
them of no value because the insured 
may have ceased paying the premium 
several years before his death. 

“In payment of claims and proceeds 


is 


of policy loans, the very closest co- 
operation should prevail between the 
home office staff and the field force,” 


Mr. Hubbell said. 


Agency and Underwriting Understanding 

He also detailed the need for close 
and sympathetic understanding between 
the agency department and the under- 
writing department, saying that it is 
advisable that an executive officer who 
understands and appreciates the policies 
and objectives of the company be placed 
at the head of the underwriting depart- 
ment. And while on the subject of 
underwriting he brought out that since 
the gross rate of interest earned by all 
companies during 1930 was 5.31% and 
had dropned to 4.11% in 1940, or a de- 
crease of $394,000,000 on the $32,835,- 
000,000 of assets of all the life insurance 
companies, it means that the cost of life 
insurance, through no fault of the man- 
agement of the life insurance companies, 
has been increased, This in turn 
creases sales resistance and the problem 
of agency administration, and accom- 
panying this handicap he said, is the 
self evident fact that the companies 
must depend on savings in expense and 
from mortality in order to continue to 
perform their services. Underwriting 
on a sound basis to preserve earnings 
from mortality is essential. 

“The agency department must realiz¢ 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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F. S. Vanderbrouk Surveys Future of 
Public Utilities as Investments 


of the companies affected by the terms 
of the death sentence provisions, the 
officials of the subsidiary units had been 


Discussing “The Future of the Elec- 
tric Utility Industry” ’and its relation 
to life insurance investments, Frank S. 
Vanderbrouk, executive vice-president, 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass., told 
the members of the Financial Section, 
American Life Convention, at their an- 
nual meeting at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotei, Chicago: “It appears that the 
electric utility industry may furnish a 
diminishing source of investment, and it 
may become increasingly subject to pub- 
lic and municipal management and own- 
ership. However, it does not seem like- 
ly that these developments will impair 
the integrity of the existing debt so long 
as such debt represents properties which 
are well located, soundly managed and 
adequately financed.” 

Turning to problems of the industry, 
Mr. Vanderbrouk said that there was no 
effective competition from other kinds of 
power, but that the competition of pub- 
lic ownership was real. On this ques- 
tion his opinion was in part as follows: 


Rate Problems 


“Public ownership does have certain 
advantages over private ownership for 
it has the power to guarantee rates to 
itself sufficient to pay interest on the 
principal. It brooks no competition. It 
operates under a scheme of reduced 
taxes, and it avoids vexatious litigation, 
to mention but a few distinguishing 
characteristics. 

“The rate problem is an interesting 
one. ‘Fair valuation’ as a basis for the 
setting of rates seems to be outmoded. 
The new concept tends to view the key 
to rates as ‘properly depreciated orig- 
inal cost.’ Incidentally, I think you have 
here the basis for the take-over price 
in case public ownership is effected. 

“The matter of operating expenses is 
of fundamental importance. If the pres- 
ent trend continues, it seems reasonable 
that labor costs and taxes will continue 
to absorb increasing portions of utility 
earnings and that cost of additional cap- 
ital will not remain eternally at its pres- 
ent low base. 

“There is one other factor which will 
bear close observation. It perhaps de- 
serves being considered all by itself. I 
refer to the operation of the death sen- 
tence provisions of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935. In most 


reduced to the status of hired hands, 
while major as well as minor operating 
problems were solved at the head offices. 
The elimination of holding company 
control will call for the exercise, on the 
part of these officials, of functions and 
operations strange to them. Some peo- 
ple feel that these management adjust- 
ments will very possibly be difficult with 
the attendant consequences to be antici- 
pated of raising costs at least tempor- 
arily. Others, including myself, wonder 
if the reverse may not actually occur in 
many cases, with an all around net gain 
to the industry and the consumer.” 

Concluding his remarks, Mr. Vander- 
brouk said: “It therefore appears that 
there is little evidence to cause us to 
view our investment in the electric util- 
itv industry with dissatisfaction. It also 
seems reasonable to conclude that re- 
placement of the industry by some new 
development is remote. It seems likely 
that unless this replacement occurs, or 
unless the economic development of the 
country stops, the industry will continue 
to progress either by physical expansion 
or by increased use of the facilities at 
hand. 


“Will Present Bonds Pay Out?” 


“And so we come to the question 
raised in the beginning, namely, ‘Will 
our present bonds pay out?’ I think 
that those will which continue to meas- 
ure up to the standards of the past. I 
am convinced there is no substitute and 
there will probably never be a substitute 
for careful selection, proper diversifica- 
tion, insistence upon adequate capitaliza- 
tion and proved valuation within the 
limitations set by the SEC. In addition 
to these factors we would probably do 
well to avoid for some time to come 
investment in those units most likely to 
be affected by the death sentence pro- 
vision of the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act for the obvious reason 
that we don’t know how well the under- 
lying company managements are going 
to survive the pressure of their new re- 
sponsibilities. The weaker units will be- 
come weaker due to increased expenses 
while the stronger units will eventually 
solve their problems.” 





Engineer of Budd Mfg. Co. 
Tells of Railroad Comeback 


In a talk before the financial section 
of the American Life Convention meet- 
ing this week at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, Col. E. J. W. Rags- 
dale, chief engineer, Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, paid 
a tribute to the stability of the life in- 
surance business. 

“My insurance security has always re- 
mained a security,” he said, “even in the 
depth of the depression, when repeated 
bank failures destroyed public faith in 
such terms as ‘integrity,’ ‘guaranteed 
trust,’ ‘fidelity,’ etc. The word ‘insur- 
ance’ was about the only one which did 
not take on an opposite meaning.” 

Discussing the comeback which has 
been made by the railroads, and con- 
sequently the railroad securities held by 
many insurance companies, Col. Ragsdale 
attributed this recovery to a change of 
attitude on the part of the railroads to- 
ward the public. In the modern stream- 
lined train, he said, the railroads were 
actually offering the public something 
that was new and something that the 
public wanted. 

Emphasizing the importance of public 
good will in any business, Col. Ragsdale 
concluded: “There is nothing like con- 
fidence to inspire management to do 
better things, even when faced with the 
huge obligations of its past and with 
mounting restrictions of government and 
security holders.” 


One-Man Control An Evil 
In Modern Business 


“Committees: Problems, Policies and 
Personnel” was the subject of an address 
by Albert B. Brushaber, sales manager, 
Eastern division, Wood, Struthers & Co., 
New York City, at the opening session 
of the Financial Section, American Life 
Convention. 


Tracing the development of business 
enterprise from the old days of hand 
power and local markets to the present 
day of large corporations, made possible 
by the radio, electricity, railroads, im- 
proved roads and other modern devices, 
Mr. Brushaber said that in former days, 
one-man control of a business was pos- 
sible, even advantageous; but that today, 
it was almost impossible, and considering 
the future of the business organization 
on the death of the one-man, extremely 
disadvantageous. 

The result, he said was the organiza- 
tion of the business and its direction by 
committees. 

Speaking on committee procedure, he 
said: “Rigid procedure—that modern off- 
spring of the old-fashioned calendar—is 
all right in its place, but it often operates 
as a straightjacket on the deliberations of 
a committee if too inflexibly applied. The 
high command should adjust its strategy 
to the necessities of the moment, because 
modern business, ‘like modern war, is a 
campaign of movement. 








Must Design Cities for Use to Save 
Land Values, Says Planning Exper 


The cities of the future must be built 
from a functional standpoint and the 
component parts designed for the speci- 
fic uses to which they are to be put, 
declared Gordon Whitnall, city planning 
consultant, director-manager of the Los 
Angeles City Planning Commission and 
faculty member of the Urban Land In- 
stitute of Chicago, in a talk before the 
financial section of the American Life 
Convention in Chicago on Tuesday. 

Saying that this concept is not a theo- 
retical picture of the future, Mr. Whit- 
nall stated that beginnings have already 
been made in this direction. “The com- 
munity of the future,” he predicted, 
“while it may not ‘stay put,’ will further 
emphasize the transitional trends of the 
moment by being somewhat more wide- 
spread and with a universally less load 
on the land. Earning capacity while 
somewhat decreased shall be more sta- 
ble. It will mean a gradual termination 
of the terrific losses that have dominat- 
ed the growth and expansion of cities 
in the past through the scrapping of 
vast investments in one type of use to 
make way for their partial re-use by 
another type of use.” 

Trends Are Nation- Wide 

Mr. Whitnall summarized some of the 
actual observations that reveal the de- 
gree to which the collapse in the com- 
mercial property values in the business 
districts of our cities has occurred and 
which also point in increasingly definite 
direction to that which is concurrently 
developing as a succeeding condition. 
These trends, he said, have been found 
to be nation-wide and present in prac- 
tically all cities regardless of size and 
differing only in degree. But he said 
he preferred to select one city to use 
“as a guinea pig” ’and for that purpose 
selected his home city of Los Angeles, 
where urban disintegration and the fu- 
ture of land investments have been in- 
timately studied over a long period of 
time. 

On the matter of decentralization, 
which at first did not necessarily involve 
disintegration, this process, he said, 
started with the establishment of new 
business enterprises in what might be 
termed as crossroads, then developed in- 
to neighborhood centers and finally 
evolving in many instances into major 
satelite communities, some of them but 
parts of the parent city and others as- 
suming a political identity of their own 
as separate incorporated municipalities. 

The first stages in this process of de- 
centralization and the following disinte- 
gration were not obvious, he pointed out. 
They took the form of branch banks, 
etc., in outlying sections. Soon the 
business of these branches represented 
substantially if not all of the increased 
volume of the business of the parent 
and central plant. Then later individ- 
ual business establishments finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to operate in the cen- 
tral area picked up and moved bodily to 
outside locations. Others apparently had 
insufficient strength left to move and 
just laid down and died. 

He said that in the ten-year period 
1930-1940 the population of Los Angeles 
increased 260,000 or so and in this same 
period the average building height with- 
in the recognized central business dis- 
trict shrank from 4% to 3% stories 
while the official assessed valuation of 
all the properties in this identical area 
dropped 60%. 

Effect of Autos 

In touching on the whys and where- 
fores for this situation, he said that it 
was observed some time ago that of the 
total number of persons who came to 
Los Angeles central district daily the 
proportion using common carrier trans- 
portation showed a decreasing trend 
while the proportion using private auto- 
mobiles was on the increase. In the 
early days when this trend was noted 
there came a rather pretentious program 
of street opening and widening to in- 
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crease the capacity of the streets serv. 
ing the central business district. : 
$200,000,000 was spent in this Process. 
3ut despite these improvements it was 
discovered that the trend in daytime 
population of the downtown district Con 
tinued to descend. 

Then came the new urban Problem of 
providing terminal facilities for the per- 
sons using those private vehicles to 
reach the central business district or 
in plain language, just common pa es 

Touching on the contribution of the 
automobile to one of the nation’s ney. 
est problems, fluid population, he ex 
pressed the view that the so-called me: 
chanical age has produced more reyg 
tionary changes in the way of living 
less than a century that it has existed 
than were known in all previous recgpds 
ed history. Adding that probably no 
single mechanical factor has contribptedl 
so vast a change in this respect ag the 
automobile in the four decades since its 
introduction. Prior to the day of the 
auto a population was relatively an im 
mobile mass. As a mass it never movedl 
beyond the limited radius of shoe leaths 
er. This new fluid quality of urban po 
ulation has produced most profound 
changes in individual and mass habite 
he said. { 


Railroad Wages As Related © 
To Railroad Securities 


Indicating that the future of railroad 
securities was intimately related to the 
current railroad wage dispute, James Hi 
Clarke, assistant vice-president, Ame 
ican National Bank & Trust Co. Chie 
cago, told the Financial Section, Amer 
ican Life Convention meeting in th 
city this week that while the railroad 
believe their case is strong enough 
against a wage increase, the pay fi 
would probably be granted and that thé 
railroads would ask for higher rates, 

Mr. Clarke outlined the history of raik 
road wage controversies of the past four 
vears, ending with the present status 
hearings by the President’s Emergency 
Fact Finding Board. He also discussed 
the wage controversy from the view-§ 
points of both the unions and manage 
ment. 

“Under the circumstances,” Mr. Clarke 
continued, “the railroads feel that funds 
received from this (current) improve: 
ment in business should be used for 
three purposes: 

“1, The roads should repay their so 
called ‘depression debts,’ represented bi 
the $300,000,000 which they still owe the 
RFC, as well as the bank loans, shor 
term notes, etc. It would likewise be 
most helpful if part of these earning 
could be used to purchase bonds in the 
market at a discount. 

“2. The railroads should set aside? 
certain amount of their funds to buili 
up their treasury positions so as to bt 
able to meet the lean period ahead. 

“3. A portion of the funds shoulif 
be used to repair properties and plant 
and to put them into the finest physi 
condition to operate efficiently whe! 
traffic again falls off. This is especiallf 
essential in view of the competitit 
factors which the railroads face. | 

“Although the railroads have not matte 
a special point of it, it seems plausible 
that they would like to pay some div" 
dends to stockholders who have fart! 
rather badly for a number of years. 







































































FEATURE STORY ON INSURANCE 

The October issue of American Hott : 
features an article on the need fr 
guaranteeing a fund for higher educa} 4 
tion, entitled, “Picking the College '— 
Not Enough.” The effective use et 
insurance for this purpose is descrilt 
for the parents of future college stt 
dents and prospective students. 

The American Home has a Cif 


of 2,000,000. 
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Training Programs Need Adjustment to 
Individual Agent, Says Dickinson 


Stanley G. Dickinson, sales and_ re- 
search consultant of Hartford, made a 
survey on agent training the results of 
which were distributed at the Agency 
Section meeting in Chicago W ednesday. 
In an informal talk at the meeting Mr. 
Dickinson touched on some of the points 
brought out by the survey. He said in 
part: 

“This particular study shows that cer- 
tain of the characteristics of agents are 
brought with them when they come into 
the business, are not much influenced 
by training; while others are materially 
improved by training and experience. 
It shows also the size of the job we have 
still to do in training, and which, in- 
cidentally, we can never do if we con- 
tinue to prepare training courses by lift- 
ine what looks good from the courses 
of other companies. On the subject of 
what a man brings to the business as 
contrasted with what he gains through 
training and experience, there is in 
many circles an utter lack of adjustment 
between these factors and the training 
program. Many, far too many, are 
training men in the areas where they 
are little affected by training—factors 
which they must bring or they do not 
ever have—while neglecting those fac- 
tors which can be influenced by training, 
but are neglected because it is the popu- 
lar conception that they must be pres- 
ent when the new man arrives. The 
facts show, for example, that training 
will do relatively little in improving a 
man’s capacity to go into better circles, 
he must bring that when he comes. The 
facts show also that sales ability can be 
creatly influenced by training, thus leav- 
ing out in the cold the large number 
who believe that, once given the right 
type of man with the right prospects, 
the sale will take care of itself. 


Must Provide for Lacks 


“The vice-president in charge of sales 
of a very large manufacturing company 
in another line of business asked me, 
‘What have you really learned about 
management and selling in the past 
fifteen years?’ The first conviction I 
expressed was that it is the function of 
leadership to provide for the lacks which 
exist in those who are led. This other 
sales executive asked almost immediately 
if that policy, which he commended, was 
really the policy followed by the manage- 
ments of the life insurance business or 
whether some less valuable policy was 
more characteristic of the majority. It 
would have been gratifying to have in- 
sisted that that was really the policy 
upon which we operate, but the require- 
ments of intellectual integrity prevented 
the taking of any such credit. 

“T illustrated this new definition— 
supplying the lacks in those who are 
led—in two ways. The first was in the 
preparation of a training course. It 
hardly would have fulfilled this defini- 
tion of leadership to have read the 
training courses of five or even fifty 
other companies. It would not have met 
the issue to have discussed training with 
five or even fifty persons remote from 
the problems of the beginning agent. 
Instead, we went into the field and 
cross-examined one hundred new men, 
analyzed their source of business, and 
came back with an extensive knowledge 
of the ‘lacks which exist in those who 
are led.” Once the lacks were ascer- 
tained, it was relatively simple to build 
the program. 

“The second illustration was a survey 
of established producers during which 
particular attention was paid to the 
causes of serious and protracted slumps. 
It was found that more than one half of 
these slumps were caused by circum- 
stances unrelated to life insurance sell- 
ing. In other words, even if the man- 
agement methods directed at these men 
had been flawless, management would 
not have provided for the lacks in half 
of the cases of slump. 

“The second thing which we discussed 





STANLEY G. DICKINSON 


is that the factual approach to any prob- 
lem of management or leadership is the 
safest and surest. We have, I think, 
placed more reliance on untested opin- 
ions than their value justifies. Coopera- 
tion in thinking is quite distinct from 
what someone has called ‘gregarious 
thinking” This ‘gregarious thinking’ is 
the kind used by politicians. You know 
the story. In a democracy all men are 
created equal. Every man is entitled to 
his own opinion. The mass opinion of 
the majority is right. To illustrate this 
may I for a moment step outside of our 
business. On May 4, 1941, there ap- 
peared in the New York Times a news 
story of the latest opinion survey of the 
Institute of Public Opinion, the so-called 
Gallup Poll. This said, in substance, 
that 78% of the people interviewed be- 
lieved that most of the strikes in de- 
fense industries were traceable to com- 
munist influence. Interesting as_ this 
statement is, do you or | believe for a 


minute that this opinion bears the 
slightest relationship to facts? If one 
were to take this opinion survey for 


the basis of believing anything about 
the actual domination by communists of 
labor unions he would be on as unsound 
ground as we would be in the life in- 
surance business if we relied on these 
opinion surveys. Testimony is not evi- 
dence. 

“There may be some who will yield 
reluctantly to this theory of the factual 
approach to leadership. To those, if 
there are any here, I would point out 
that method leadership untamed by the 
factual approach as it is being con- 
sidered here today—has left many of 
our followers in a state of confusion. 
They are living from day to day, the 
least capable hoping the temporary 
boom will carry them for the moment. 
Such a philosophy adds nothing to the 
science of management or the skill of 
those who manage. The man today who 
is in the really serious fix is the one 
who has given up believing in anything. 
He has a very valid complaint against 
us for having gone hell-bent after col- 
laboration and method leadership. 

“The third broad thing we agreed 
upon is that we must respect the indi- 
vidual and different capacities of our 
men. It is a mistake for the majority 
of us to attempt regimentation. We 
cannot, in my judgment, find ‘one best 
way’ and pour our men into that single 
mold. The factors of individual differ- 
ences are too great. If one doubts this, 
let him cast his eye around any typical 
agency to observe the many, many dif- 
ferent types and capacities we are able 
to use profitable in life insurance sales- 
men. 

“The which I have 


fourth thing 


learned is that you cannot separate the 
specific actions of an individual as a 
manager or as a salesman from the 
balance of himself as a whole man. A 
man’s response to the situations in his 
day’s work are not determined solely by 
his isolated acts on that day as a sales- 
man or as a manager. To the rule of 
thumb folks there are imponderable dif- 
ferences between the way men act and 
the way they are supposed to act. 


“We are all conscious of the impor. 
tance of mental attitude in Managemen, 
and selling. I fear, however, that we 
have attempted to meet all issues by 
pouring out more and more methods in 
the specific field of management and 
selling in the vain hope that the Use of 
these methods will meet the issue, Tha 
process cannot possibly meet it becatise 
a man’s mental attitude is his whole 
mental machinery at work.” 





Motivation 


(Continued from Page 11 

to work themselves out of a deal like 
that. Even with good reason to believe 
that the man is unusual he will not, in 
fairness to the man, company and him- 
self, make such an offer unless he is 
able, ready and willing to give adequate 
training. The manager knows that $200 
a month is a poor substitute for training, 
supervision and effort.” 

There are various reasons why, look- 
ing at the business as a whole, turnover 
rates are high and per capita produc- 
tion rates are low. There are various 
reasons why there has not been more 
serious and widespread effort to improve 
them. “Let us mention just one reason 
which is fairly tangible and obvious: the 
common compensation plan and_ its 
vested renewals,” said Mr. Morrison. 
“Because these renewals may revert to 
the company or the general agent there 
has been a common belief that the busi- 
ness of small, temporary producers is 
more profitable than the business of 
large, permanent producers. I have never 
seen final answer to this argument, but 
I suspect that those who hold this be- 
lief have overlooked the cost of induc- 
tion and maintenance, figured on a per 
man basis, and the effect of combining it 
with a high rate of turnover. One gen- 
eral agent, figuring his own time on a 
conservative basis, found that it was 
costing him more than $3,000 to induct 
a new man and to maintain him for 
the first twelve months.” 

Whatever may be the purpose of 
vested renewals to the agent, the system 
has had one result which may not have 
been intended in the first place, con- 
tinued Mr. Morrison. It subsidizes a 
man when he leaves his company and 
goes with another. The agent is seriously 
entitled to change companies if he 
wanted to, but the subsidizing, by all 
fair rules of logic, should be done by 
the company who gets him, not by the 
company who loses him. 


Agent An Asset 

Turnover is expensive in dollars and 
cents, he said. The established agent 
is a valuable asset to the company. 
When he leaves the company loses an 
asset. “It is not too difficult to replace 
him as a new recruit, but in what we 
think is an average illustration, it will 
require twenty-five new average recruits 
to replace the value of one average man 
who has been ten years with the com- 
pany. 

“In the city where the per capita up- 
keep tends to be high, per capita pro- 
duction must be high also, if the agent 

is to have value, as an asset. The 
small producer is likely to be a liability. 
In the country, where the per capita 
up-keep is lower, the required produc- 
tion is lower also. Essential thing is 
to a proper balance between the two 
factors. 

“Skilful and thoughtful management is 
no longer content to measure the agency 
force in terms of number or in terms 
of production. It is beginning to think 
in terms of value. If turnover is too 
high, per capita production too low, the 
cost of induction and maintenance too 
great, then any calculation will show 
that the agency force is not an asset, 
but a liability.” 


What Manager Should Have in Mind 
Some questions always to be kept in 
mind are these: 
“To what extent should the agent be 
paid for new business and to what ex- 
tent for insurance in force? What do 
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Agency System 


(Continued from Page 1] 
this,” he continued, “and not requey 
laxity in this function of the companie 
in order to increase sales. The under. 
writers likewise should keep in minj 
the agency problems and weigh care. 
fully all elements bearing on the risks 
submitted, in order that fair decisions 
may be made with injustice to none’ 
He also stated that the medical depan. 
ment must have in mind the problems oj 
the field, not only in the diagnosing oj 
impairments of the applicants for life 
insurance but more important in js 
selection and supervision of medical ey. 
aminers. The actuarial department is jy 
a position to be of the utmost assistance 
to the agency department, Mr. Hubheil 
brought out, such as in the devising oj 
policy contracts, preparing premium 
rates, policy values and dividend sched. 
ules. 

Other matters he discussed were 
proper and continuous compensation to 
successful agents throughout their busi- 
ness career, management appreciation o/ 
the value of the good will of the public 
and the advantages of general confer- 
ences between various home office 
groups and the officers of the company 
and field representatives at regular in- 
tervals to discuss and endeavor to arrive 
at an equitable solution of their inter- 
departmental problems and all to the 
end that the proper services to. the 
policyholders shall be maintained at the 
maximum of efficiency with a minimum 
of proper expense. 

3ut he concluded that 
ent period presents its 
life insurance business has many at: 
vantages. There remains a large marke! 
for its services and it is not handicapped 
by inability to secure raw materials to 
fill its orders. “Our duty and obligations 
to the public will remain the same a 
heretofore, namely, making available 
programs of security and_ protection’ 
he said. 

“The institution of life insurance has 
carried on successfully over a_ long 
period of time, through periods of peace 
and prosperity, through times of wa 
and pestilence, through years of de 
pression and hard times. It will cor- 
tinue through the years to come, acting 
always as a stabilizing force in ow 
economy as a whole and as a last te) 
fuge to the individuals enjoying ish 
blessings.” 





while the pres- 
difficulties, the 














you want him to do? Surely to get the# 
application with some cash, with som™ 
one else to service the policyholder? 
to secure a client and a policyholder anf 
then establish a continuing relationship! 
What kind of relationship? What #§ 
you mean by service? What does ap 
agent do when he gives service and hor 
much should he give? Should he be pal 
for it or give it free in the hope of nev 
business? Can you devise an effectity 
compensation plan for your company ! 
you do not have precise and definit 
answers to these and other questions: © 
“A compensation plan is more thané 
mode of payment. It is the expressit! 
of a philosophy and the statement of at 
objective. Therefore, no compensatid! 
plan can be better than the philosop!!f] 
or objective behind it. Neither can al) 
plan of supervision and motivation. 
our leadership is good we must be suf 
that we know our own minds. Think 
ing people in our business are com 
to the conclusion that we have used al 
the bailing wire the old machine W 
stand and that the time has come 1 
a real job of overhaul and repair.” 
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impor. 
ere Mutual Benefit Top 
t at w e . 
sues by Producers in Session 
thods in scence 
ent and NATIONAL ASSOCIATES MEET 
€ USE of 5 
ue. Tha BF a, R. Groenke, Head of Program Com- 
because mittee At Hershey; Home Office 
S whole Men Present 
Mutual Benefit’s National Associates, 
the twenty-five top ranking members of 
the company’s Leaders Club met in 
n business session October 6-7 at Hotel 
] Hershey, Hershey, Pa. In charge of the 
Fequest program was a committee composed ot 
Mpainies \. R. Groenke, Cincinnati, chairman otf 
e under. the current National Associates; Michael 
in mind J Alperin, Boston, E. J. Dore, Detroit, R. 
zh care- S, Koehler, Jr, Pittsburgh and 5S. W. 
he risks Sturm, Cincinnati. 
decisions The home office was represented by 
9 none” fF Vice-President J. S. Thompson, Super- 


| depart- 


intendent of Agencies H. G. Kenagy, 
blems of 


Counsel E. O. Stanley, Jr., Medical Di- 


losing of B rector Dr. W. R. Ward, Assistant Sec- 
for lif retary A. J. Kirkland and Agency Field 
tin its B Secretary Mildred F. Stone. 

dical ex- Pension and trusts were discussed at 
ent isin B the opening session conducted by 
ssistance Messrs. Alperin and Dore. A. R. 
Hubbel Groenke and S. W. Sturm presided at 
vising ol & the afternoon meeting on the subject of 
Premium § wills and trusts. An informal discus- 
d sched- B gion of the day’s topics concluded 

Monday’s program. 
d were At Tuesday’s meeting the selling of 


sation to 
eir busi- 
‘iation of 
he public 
| confer: 
. office 
company 
cular in- 


life insurance under present conditions 
was discussed. G. G. Terriberry, New 
York and Paul W. Cook, Chicago pre- 
sided at the concluding session. 

Members of the Mutual Benefit’s cur- 
rent National Associates are: Michael 
Alperin, Boston; B. A. Baldwin, De- 
troit; M. A. Blate, New York; Joseph 


bs par Blumenthal, soston ;, Paul W. Cook, 
| toute Chicago: J. W. Currie, New York; E. 
to J. Dore, Detroit ; Irving Goldie, ¢ hicago; 
dat the A. Robert _Groenke, Cincinnati; J. M. 
minimum Hastings, Syracuse; W. H. King, Cin- 
cinnati; A. M. Knapp, Baltimore; R. S. 
the pres- Koehler, Jr, Pittsburgh; M. D. Mason, 
ities, the New York; M. M. Matusoff, Cleveland ; 
rany ad @ & F. Mellor, New York; Howard Neal, 
e marke LS Angeles; L. C. Roth, Buffalo; A. 
dicapped C. Stern, Boston: S. W. Sturm, Cincin- 
terials to "att: G. G. Terriberry, New York: D. 
yligations & H. Waterhouse, Boston; and Sidnev 
same as 4 Weil, Preston Wright and W. E. 
available 3 Wright of Cincinnati. 


otection,” Yo 
bs 


ance ha}, G+ G. Cato Named by 


oaae Manufacturers Life 
of wae Gilbert G. Cato, Detroit, has been ap- 
; of de pointed branch manager of the Manu- 
will con tacturers Life at Portland, Ore. 

e, acting Mr. Cato has been with the Manufac- 
» in ow) turers for eighteen years, has qualified 
_ last re )) seventeen years for the company’s pro- 


ying its} duction clubs, and for ninety-three con- 

> Secutive months has been on the com- 
* 

| Pany’s Honor Roll. In 1940 he ranked 





o get the — the top fifteen producers. ; 

ith some .-@St year all but one of his ninety- 
Ider? Orje MMe cases were on the lives of policy- 
sider ant | holders or prospects secured through 


them. This year to date all but two have 


tionship! — 
come from these sources. 


What do a 





does af 
and how F , “DEPENDABLES” MEET 
e be part . The Dependables,” unique organiza- 


tion of Connecticut Mutual supervisors, 
Were guests of honor for three days last 
B week at the home office. They were 
welcomed by Vice-President Vincent B. 

















stions . 
» te Pr n and were later the guests of 
-@ resident James Lee Loomis at a ban- 
xpressio fe gy 
quet. 
ent of a 


“ 

: The Dependables” idea was originated 
ve years ago by Mr. Coffin, the only 
membership requirement being that the 
individual supervisor must establish a 
budget which will comfortably meet his 
Nancial requirements and then must 
‘arn enough commissions to equal the 
udget, 

woo at the conference included 
aca O. Lyter, superintendent of 
‘Sencies, and Peter M. Fraser, execu- 
live vice-president, 
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FOR SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


Kansas 
A 


}. V. 


Life of Canada at Kansas City, has been 
named manager of the Cleveland branch. 
He will be replaced at Kansas City by 
A. M. Weaver, CLU, heretofore district 
manager at Chicago. 

Mr. LeLaurin has been associated with 
Sun 


the 


charge 
branch. 


1935 to 


Canada for the past sihilities j > same 
. ‘ae to larger responsibilities in the same ; 
5 ie SES OF osc ; : # : 
eleven rene an in 1932 Me oye k work at Philadelphia. In 1935 Mr. Address Life Supervisors 
o 1¢ companys iittle KOCK Weaver moved to Canton, O., as agency 
; a ek eat ance : ; severe: eal ee varre _ Preble, Boston general 
oa: F _——— oe organiza- assistant in the Ordinary department, Warren H - j , . Sem aal 
on pia Bong Dine ag RE TON ed in remaining there until 1938, when he again agent, Honie Lite Oe st aa ne 
San Diego as district manager. returned to the Group division as dis- be guest speaker ctober a 


He became branch manager in Kansas 
City two years ago. 

Mr. Weaver came to the Sun Life in 
1928 as a group representative in Cleve- 
land. Following three years’ sucessful 
experience in that city and in Cincinnati, 


he was 


City Branch Now Directed by 





LeLaurin Goes 
To Cleveland Office 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and 
Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 

A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Basil S. Walsh Charles T. Chase 


President ‘Treasurer 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA. PENNA. 


M. Weaver, Formerly in 


Chicago Office 
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manager, to be transferred a year later Wy, H,, Preble, Boston, to 


Life of 


meeting of the Life Supervisors Asso- 
ciation of New York, to be held at the 
Hotel Martinique. Mr. Preble was the 
founder of the association. 

The meeting is to be dedicated to the 
charter members and past presidents ot 
the association. 


trict Group manager in Chicago. 


Ralph Shier, agent of the Canada Life 
Cleveland office since 1907, is retiring. 
He is a member of the company’s 


named Cincinnati district group Millionaire Club. 
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Douglas Gives Views 
On Security Bidding 


OF DOUBTFUL SOCIAL GOOD 





Mutual Life President Tells Mortgage 
Bankers It Would Concentrate 
Investment Holdings 





Based on the successful bidding for a 
$90,000,000 issue of debentures of Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. by 
three life companies, including his own, 
President Lewis W. Douglas of Mutual 
Life, talking before Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America, in New York 
October 1, gave his views on question of 
competitive bidding by insurance com- 
panies for issues “as a continuing and 
permanent practice.” 

At the outset he said he believed the 
insurance companies in question were 
entirely justified in submitting a bid in 
this case “for the purpose of testing 
the new competitive bidding procedure, 
and of pointing up both its merits and 
defects. In fact, I think it was their 
duty to co-operate. But I personally 
feel that the submission of that bid does 
not mean that the company with which 
I am associated will necessarily follow 
this procedure as a regular policy. -. 
personally have many doubts as to its 
soundness and desirability as a contin- 
uing and permanent practice.” 

Would Concentrate Holdings 

“There are certain implications in this 
whole matter of competitive bidding by 
investing institutions that cause me great 
concern,” he continued. “The system, 
if continued over the long term, will 
tend to concentrate the biggest—and 
perhaps the best—security issues in the 
hands of a few large investing institu- 
tions which between them may eventu- 
ally control the obligations of the coun- 
try’s leading corporations . . . I believe 
that such a trend toward concentrated 
investment holdings is ultimately of 
doubtful economic and social good, if 
indeed, it is of any good at all.” 

Mr. Douglas also expressed concern 
over the possible damage that might 
be done to the country’s investment 
banking machinery. “The investment 
banker,” he said, “ in his work of bring- 
ing borrowers and lenders together, per- 
form a highly important function in 
the country’s economy—one that is 
essential to a proper functioning of the 
American system of private enterprise. 
Furthermore, insurance companies and 
other institutional investors are largely 
dependent upon investment dealers for 
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their supply of investments and for 
services in the sale and shifting of in- 
vestments already held. They need this 
vital investment banking machinery in 
the day to day operation of their busi- 
ness, and they would be most unwise to 
contribute deliberately to its destruc- 
tion.” 

Mr. Douglas said that, from the public 
viewpoint, the greatest weakness in com- 
petitive bidding lies in the fact that the 
buyer has no voice in the preparation of 
indentures securing such issues. 

“Under competitive bidding,” he 
stated, “ no one represents the interests 
of the ultimate investor. The indenture 
is written by the issuing corporation 
and bidders are merely invited to take 
it or leave it, as it stands. In this one- 
sided procedure, the interests of in- 
vestors on such matters as sinking funds 
and protective clauses, are likely to be 
ignored. 

“Competitive bidding, or the purchase 
of large new issues at private sale by 
big investing institutions,” he said, “re- 
sults in unfair discrimination against 
the smaller institutional and individual 
investors. It tends to give the big in- 
vesting institutions a monopoly in the 
purchase of securities, and places smaller 
investors at a competitive disadvantage 
in the matter of investment supply. I 


have no desire to encourage such monop- 
olistic trends. In fact, I am strongly op- 
posed to them.” 

In spite of his many doubts as to the 
soundness of the procedure as a perm- 
anent policy, Mr. Douglas said, he still 
would not favor prohibiting, either by 
law or regulation, the right of investing 
institutions to make direct bids for new 
securities under open competition. 

“T believe they should have that right,” 
he said, “ as a protection to themselves 
against excessive banking spreads in the 
sale of new securities. In other words, 
I regard it as a necessary and desirable 
defensive right, a potential competitive 
force that may be exercised—speaking 
specifically of an insurance company— 
for protection of the interests of its 
policyholders. 

“It was probably inevitable that a 
system of competitive bidding should 
spring up in our present economic en- 
vironment,” Mr. Douglas said. “One 
reason for it is that perhaps in the past 
investment bankers, institutional in- 
vestors, and the issuing companies have 
been unimaginative and somewhat in- 
different both to the narrow and to the 
broad public aspects of the capital 
market. 

“A second reason, probably the most 
important reason, is that we have been 
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Newark Trust Council 
Projected at Meeting Ic 
The first meeting of the Temporary Cp. 
operative Committee, the forerunner of a La 
Newark Trust Council, was held yesterday 
at the Downtown Club in that city, 4). 
bert Hirst, special counsel, National As. TI 
sociation of Life Underwriters anq the J of tl 
New York State Association of Life Un. [P ciati 
derwriters, was the guest speaker, Mr elect 
Hirst discussed the new trends of the 1941 is ca 
Revenue Act and analyzed the bill as it re # & 7 
lated to trust companies and life insurance 
services. man 
ae en 
Officers of the Temporary Committee of N. 
are: Co-chairmen, John F. Clayton, gn- Les 
eral agent, Massachusetts Mutual, and W west 
Dean Pruden, trust officer, Fidelity Union Pert | 
Trust Company; secretary, Fred S. Fer York 
general agent, National Life of Vermont: Matt 
treasurer, Leo E, Leichter, trust officer JP colle 
Federal Trust Company. Counsel for the 1. Co 
committee is Michael N. Chanalis, tual 
2 prem 
in a ‘borrower’s market,’ with a plethora - 
of investment funds and a dearth of 
suitable new investments. Under these Mr 
conditions, when good securities, in ef- May 
fect, ‘sell themselves,’ the value of the me A 
investment banker’s contribution to the After 
American economy is temporarily te. wher 
duced. But when and if the economic § the | 
environment changes and we come into | top s 
a ‘lender’s market,’ in which buyers  Retu 
must be found and sold, the investment F the } 
banker’s function will again assume its P confi 
former importance, rose 
“I hope—I believe—that the problem § ager 
of direct bids by investing institutions § mit. 
will be solved,” he continued, “by anf L. A. 
open-minded and broad approach to the § as ca 
whole question. The solution lies partly § also 1 
with the investment bankers themselves, f recto 
partly in the attitude of large institu. § Sumn 
tional investors and partly in a change}  In' 
for the better in the present economic of c 
environment.” ; throu 
then 
PITTSBURGH SALES CONGRESS | H. F. 
The Pittsburgh Life Underwriters § Agent 
Association will conduct its twentieth > %! Ne 
annual sales congress on October 16, — 
John_ Marshall Holcombe, Jr., man- pee . 
ager, Life Insurance Sales Research yo, 
Bureau and B. N. Woodson, CLU, df move; 
rector of service, will direct the sale F jnctry 
clinic. John A. Witherspoon, newly) with 
elected president, National Association )> work. 
will be one of the speakers. " cashie 
Sales Congress Chairman is L. Kent) The c 
Babcock, Jr., Aetna. Promotion chait- F to the 
man is William J. Wright, Holgar John) dent 
son agency, Penn Mutual. ' The 
— 
By Selling Our . 
INSURANCE CONTRACT | 
The cost is surprisingly low ant || 
yet it accomplishes so much. 
Yearly Renewable Reducing 
Non-Par Term Insurance for bal|f 
ance of the Mortgage. > 
Information gladly furnished 
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The Life Agency Cashiers Association 
of the City of New York, largest asso- 
cation of the kind in the U. S., has 
lected John N. May, Jr., president. He 
is cashier of Fidelity Mutual Life, Burr 
& Thomas agency. F. Kenneth Holl- 
man of Cunningham agency, Mutual Life 
of N. Y, is vice-president; Dwight M. de 
Les Derniers, McMillen agency, North- 
western Mutual, is secretary; and Rob- 
ett H. Gobrecht, Chelsea agency, New 
York Life, is treasurer. Governors are 
Matthew P. Gallagher, head of central 
collection office, Penn Mutual; Michael 
|. Corcoran, Vermilye agency, Penn Mu- 
tal; and John Guttermuth, Jr., head ot 
premium collection office, Provident 
Mutual. 

Career of President May 


Mr. May is son of the late John N, 
May of Summit, N. J., who won a 
nation-wide reputation as a rose grower. 
After spending two years in Princeton 
where he rowed on the crew, he entered 
the World War, going to France as a 
top sergeant in American Field Service. 
Returning to this country he went into 


' the Navy, serving until the end of the 


conflict. He then entered his father’s 
rose-growing business, becoming man- 
ager of the rose-growing plant at Sum- 


' mit. He joined the Fidelity Mutual when 


L. A. Cerf, Jr., was general agent here, 
as cashier of the office. Later he was 
also made office manager. He is a di- 
rector of the Summit Trust Co., and 
Summit Title & Mortgage Guarantee Co. 
In the early part of 1939 a small group 
of cashiers were brought together 
through the efforts of Philip Harwood, 


' then associated with the Canada Life, 


H. F. Underwood agency, and the Life 
Agency Cashiers Association of the City 
of New York was organized. Mr. Har- 
wood had learned of the formation of 
such an association in San Francisco 
and in other cities. A stranger in New 
York, he saw that by starting a similar 
New York he would be 
instrumental in becoming acquainted 
with people in New York in the same 
work. He felt that in all probability the 
cashiers were unknown to one another. 
The cashiers were immediately receptive 
to the idea. He became the first presi- 
dent of the association. 

The constitution and by-laws has this 


John N. May, Jr., Heads N. Y. Cashiers 


Largest Association of Kind in Country Now Has 75 Members; 
Holds Its Meetings in Downtown New York 


Blank & Stoller. 
JOHN N. MAY, JR. 


to say as to purposes. “Article II—The 
purposes of this association shall be the 
promotion of good fellowship among its 
members, the interchange of ideas on 
office management and procedure, and to 
improve their capacity for effective serv- 
ice to their companies, managers, agents 
and policyholders.” 


Membership of 75 


During the 1939-40 season the member- 
ship grew to a total of forty-two paid 
members and at the end of the following 
season there were sixty paid members. 
During the current season the associa- 
tion is planning to complete its year 
with a total membership of seventy-five. 
The association is not striving simply 
to increase its membership, but rather 
to obtain members who will take an 
active interest in the purposes of the 
organization. All male cashiers are 
eligible for membership and a member 
may recommend any of his male assist- 
ants for membership. 

Meetings are held following dinners 
in a restaurant in downtown New York. 


There open forum discussions led by 





members and then there are those ad- 
dressed by general agents or agents or 
company officials, with an occasional 
meeting on some current topics of gen- 
eral public interest. During the first 
season a particularly large meeting was 
addressed by Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent, Institute of Life Insurance. Pres- 
ent were 250 workers from agency 
offices; also, many general agents and 
managers. During the second season an 
unusual informative meeting was held 
at which Joseph B. Maclean, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, Mutual Life, discussed 
SEC report to TNEC. 

Immediate past president of the asso- 
ciation was Matt Gallagher, Penn Mu- 
tual Life. 





HARTFORD ASS’N MEETS 





Hears Charles J. Zimmerman; Dr. W. H. 
Carter, L. J. Ackerman of Uni- 
versity of Conn. 

Guest speaker at the October 2 meet- 
ing of the Hartford Life Underwriters 
Association was Charles J. Zimmerman, 
Connecticut Mutual, general agent at 
Chicago. 

Mr. Zimmerman told the Hartford life 
representatives that for a life insurance 
man there was no problem of priorities 
and that the product of life insurance 
was always ready for the buyer. 

He also pointed out that old age 
offered no handicap in life insurance 
selling, provided that the older man 
would keep in tune with the times and 
not close his mind to new ideas. 

Harold Smyth, general agent, National 
Life of Vermont, presided as president 
of the association. Franklin F. Pierce, 
supervisor, Connecticut Mutual, who 
heads the Chartered Life Underwriter’s 
work of the association presented Dr. 
W. Harrison Carter of the University 
of Connecticut, who is teaching the CLU 
course for the Hartford association. 
Another speaker was Dean Laurence 
J. Ackerman, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Connecticut, 
and new director of the educational ac- 
tivities of the Hartford association and 
the Connecticut state association. 





PAUL SPEICHER AT TORONTO 

Paul Speicher, president and managing 
editor, Insurance Research & Review 
Service, is to be a speaker on the pro- 
gram of the twentieth annual joint 
meeting of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau and the Life Agency 
Officers at Toronto, November 3-5. The 
subject of his talk is “The Present Tense 
of Management.” 
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ITHIN this Company, there is an ideal combina- 
tion of the stability of age and the vigor of youth. 


Fifty-four years of sound conservative precept and 
practice have built up a stable institution, strong finan- 
cially and well seasoned in experience. 


On this foundation is based today a truly modern, 
vigorous and progressive life insurance service. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, 604% MILLION DOLLARS 
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QUERY: What company 
is peculiarly well fitted to 
develop the life insurance 
business of a general lines 
office? 


COMMENT: A multiple 
line agency has problems 

. a multiple line com- 
pany has similar problems 
. .. Continental Assurance, 
affliated with a multiple 
line company, knows how 
to answer these problems. 
Some of the company’s big- 
gest producing units oper- 
ate in a multiple line office. 
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Pres. Witherspoon of NALU Urges 
Companies to Retain Only Fit Agents 


Chicago, Oct. 8.—In his address to the 
American Life Convention, John A. 
Witherspoon, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, said 
that during the past year the National 
Association contributed its share to the 
successful fight to retain the Federal 
estate tax exemption of $40,000 and has 
repeatedly urged that the “incidents of 
ownership” test be used as the guide for 
applying Federal estate tax and also has 
led the fight for an amendment which 
would exclude from the gross estate of 
a decedent that part of the proceeds 
of life policies provided for the payment 
of Federal estate taxes. “We will con- 
tinue to take firm stands on these and 
other legislative issues which we_be- 
lieve to be of first importance to policy- 
holders,” he said. 

Mr. Witherspoon went on to say that 
the National Association was pledged to 
give its best efforts in connection with 
national defense efforts and told of the 


set-up of National Association for the 
defense savings campaign. 
Discussing the compensation and 


benefit topic regarding agents, he said: 
“Considering that one of our major re- 
sponsibilities toward the field forces to- 
day is to bring them under the old age 
and survivorship provisions of the Social 
Security Act, we seek your consideration 
and support of the necessary legal and 
practical set-ups to make this possible. 
Field men should be entitled to the full 
benefits. We know that the renewal 
interest in the average agent’s contract 
has not answered the old age problem. 
Men who are spending their lives in the 
constant expansion of this business 
through the sales branch are daily earn- 
ing the right to an old age benefit. The 
steps do not seem to be unduly com- 
plicated and the cost to company and 
agent would be small. Field forces are 
convinced that something must be done 
on this important subject. We are very 
pleased to see so many companies intro- 
ducing pension plans for their agents. 
We believe it a wise and common sense 
step and hope the day is not far off 
when all companies will supplement their 
worthwhile agent’s Social Security in- 
come with such plans.” 

Mr. Witherspoon made a plea for the 
elimination of unfit agents and one 
standard of nteasurement he gave is that 
a man should make a living judged by 
the scale of living in his own community. 
Despite elimination of many part-timers 
through voluntary action by many 
leading companies’ agency departments, 
Mr. Witherspoon did not think the real 
solution has yet been found. He cited 
results of a questionnaire which demon- 


Bring Greetings to ALC 

Chicago, Oct. 9—Greetings from the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
were extended to ALC by Arthur M. 
Collens, president, Phoenix Mutual Life, 
chairman of a committee representing 
the association. Other members of the 
committee were Robert M. Green, vice- 
president, Prudential, and John S. 
Thompson, vice-president and mathema- 
tician, Mutual Benefit. Vincent P. 
Whitsitt, manager and general counsel; 
Robert L. Hogg, assistant general coun- 
sel, and Bruce E. Shepherd, actuary, 
all of the Life Presidents official staff, 
are also at the convention. 

Greetings of the Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association were extended 
by John G. Parker, general manager and 
actuary, Imperial Life of Canada. R. 
Leighton Foster, general counsel, of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation and some other prominent Cana- 
dians are present. 


strated what the public least liked about 
life insurance was high pressure sales 
methods and the general ignorance and 
incompetence of some agents with whom 
the public had been in contact. He de- 
clared that the problem would be solved 
by companies refusing to keep under 
contract those who are not making a 
decent living for themselves and_ their 
families according to American stand- 
ards. No other answer will maintain 
and preserve the dignity and confidence 
which the great business of life insur- 
ance deserves. 

“We are now studying the possibilities 
and we believe that progress is being 
made in the direction whereby life insur- 
ance men and women will be required to 
meet very strict qualifications for mem- 
bership in the National Association of 
Life Underwriters,” he said. “Our pro- 
fession, while it has no assembly line and 
commands no priorities, believes that it 
is doing its part in the defense effort 
today by selling Americans security for 
the future, surely a most valuable neces- 
sity. No other business in America can 
do this job as well as life insurance.” 


Commissioners Attend 


Chicago, Oct. 8—Commissioners at- 
tending the American Life Convention 
are Cecil B. Fraizer, Nebraska; John A. 
Lloyd, Ohio; E. K. Scheufler, Missouri; 
James M. McCormack, Tennessee, and 
Paul F. Jones, Illinois. 





J. J. King Honorary Member 


Chicago, Oct. 8—John J. King, presi- 
dent Hooper-Holmes Bureau, was made 
an honorary member of the American 
Life Convention. 


A. E. Hanson, has been 
ager for the State of Texas 
Franklin Life. 
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and has knowledge of that area. 





SUPERVISOR NEEDED 
WESTCHESTER AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 


We are seeking a man who has been a successful personal producer or 
supervisor. May be located in Westchester County or nearby Connecticyt 
at present or may be working in New York City but prefers outside territory 


Opening with general agency of one of oldest eastern companies, 


Please reply stating qualifications giving personal and business history to 





Discuss Wage-Hour Law 
Chicago, Oct. 8—The wages and hours 


situation was extensively discussed at 
committee meetings. 


Andrews, Engelsman Named 


Chicago, Oct. 8—William H. Andrews, 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, N. C., 
has been appointed chairman of Na- 
tional Defense Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
by President John A. Witherspoon. 
Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn Mutual Life, 
New York, is director of sales. An en- 
ergetic campaign for defense bonds and 
stamps will be waged. 


MAY WRITES POLICYHOLDERS 
Allen May, president, Mutual Savings 
Life of St. Louis, which reinsured the 
Central States Life, has written a letter 
to policyholders assuring them that it 
is to their best interest to continue their 
insurance protection and advising them 
that the Mutual Savings Life will ad- 
minister the assets under strict contract 
limitations and public supervision for 
the sole benefit and profit of the policy- 
holders. 


LINCOLN NAT. ENTERS NEVADA 

The Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. has been licensed to do 
business in Nevada. The company now 
operates in forty-one states in addition 
to the District of Columbia, the Canal 
Zone, Puerto Rico, and the Hawaiian 
and Philippine Island. 








Box No. 1414, The Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street, New York, N, y, 
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COLONIAL LIFE’S IN FORCE 

Colonial Life of Jersey City had a total 
insurance in force of more than $12- 
300,000 as of August 31, 1941. Inadvert- 
ently the article in last week’s issue about 
this company conveyed the impression 


that this figure represented production f 


of business. 





John C. Snyder, 75, president, Ben 
Hur Life Association and former presi- 
dent, National Fraternal Congress oi 
America, died in Crawfordsville, Ind. 





Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Sup’t. of Agencies 








A few territories open to alert, ambitious 


men who can meet our strict requirements 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company..Montelair, N. J. 
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The complex subject of the valuation 
of life insurance company assets was dis- 
pe at length before the Financial 
Section of the American Life Convention 
at Chicago on Alfred N. 
actuary of the New Jersey De- 


Tuesday by 


Guertin, 


partment of Insurance. 


Banking and 


Mr, Guertin’s long connection with in- 
gurance supervisory matters and his 
activity on committees of the National 


Association of Insurance Commissioners 


gave added weight to what he had to 
say. 
At no time in the history of the life 
insurance business, Mr. Guertin said, 
has the problem of asset valuation been 
more important or the difficulties more 
acute than during the last dozen years. 


Need for Large Accumulations 


“The need for large accumulations of 
assets in excess of working capital in 
a life insurance company arises almost 
entirely out of the actuarial basis of the 
business. It is not the same as the need 
of an industrial concern for plant and 
equipment,” said Mr. Guertin. “The 
assumptions made by the actuary in com- 
puting a level premium to cover an in- 
creasing risk create an investment prob- 
lem of which there are few exact 
parallels in modern finance. Thus, the 
actuarial basis of your business places 
the investment department in the posi- 
tion of not only being required to find 
means of investing funds as they accum- 
ulate from time to time, but of being 
required to produce interest vear in and 
year out at a rate which does not fluctu- 
ate over too broad limits and for an in- 
definite period in the future. That is 
your part of the management’s respon- 
sibilities, if the company is to carry out 
its commitments to policyholders. — 

“Let us examine the commitments a 
life insurance company has made when 
it has issued policies to its policyholders. 
It has undertaken to keep claims within 
certain limits ordinarily measurable on 
the basis of mortality tables, to keep 
expenses within margins established at 
the time the policies are issued, to earn 
interest at a given minimum rate and to 
conserve the company’s assets unim- 
paired, to a degree approaching, if not 
actually attaining, one hundred percent. 
As a basis for carrying out its commit- 
ments, the company has a_ certain 
amount of assets actually held plus a 
continge1.t asset consisting of the present 
value of the premiums to be collected in 
the future. Against these net resources 
the company has contingent liabilities 
consistinz of the present value of future 
benefits to be paid on its outstanding 
policies and the present value of the 
future expense incidental to the carrying 
out of its obligations under such policies. 
The equilibrium of the equation is pred- 
cated on valuation of all these factors 
br poets which involve a suitable rate 

interest. f all the elements of ex- 
> ea edad in maintaining that 

, the rate of interest earned 

aS compared to the rate assumed to be 
a one of the most important, not 
Satie ot any particular characteristic 
In the concept of interest, but 






























because the influences which are brought 
to bear upon it under varving economic 
conditions are not susceptible of as exact 
Valuation as the other factors entering 
into the basic equation.” 7 
Pe admitting that the future fate 

Security is not subject to exact 
Valuation, he pointed out that a port- 
folio of assets earning less than the re- 
turn required to. maintain reserves is a 
Matter of serious consideration when 
Valuation methods are under discussion. 
He added: “No study of financial con- 
dition of a company can be complete 
with out consideration of the relation of 
Valuation to income production. While 
arbitrary bases of valuation of both 


A. N. Guertin, N. E Dep’t Actuary, 


Discusses Asset Valuation Problems 


assets and liabilities must be recognized 
as necessary, full cognizance should be 
given to these fundamentals in any ap- 
praisal of company operations or in con- 
sidering various methods of valuation of 
assets.” 

He then pointed out that under exist- 
ing law, the values of assets and liabili- 
ties of life insurance companies may be 
hxed quite arbitrarily, and there is com- 
paratively little direct recognition in the 
statutes of the relationship, very real 
and fundamental, existing between the 
valuation of assets of a life insurance 
company and the actuarial basis on 
which the business is established and has 
its being. After commenting upon the 
various processes of valuating assets and 
the effect of company management on 
them, he stressed the importance of con- 
sidering not only the basis of valuation 
of assets but also operating methods and 
results before reaching an opinion as to 
the true condition of a company. 

“Life insurance companies have re- 
stricted themselves extremely closely to 
investment in the debts of others,” con- 
tinued Mr. Guertin. “The ideal port- 
folio, to many students of the business, 
will consist of a substantial amount of 
mortgages, a substantial amount of 
bonds, no stocks or other equities, no 
collateral loans and no real estate except 
for a home office establishment of mod- 
erate proportions maintained at a rea- 
sonable cost. The derivation of a suit- 
able rate of interest from such invest- 
ments would be the major investment 
concern of an organization so situated 
and would ordinarily be regarded as 
offering maximum safety to its policy- 
holders. 

“Unfortunately, as must be expected 
in the case of any investor dealing with 
numerous investments, life insurance 
companies have not been completely suc- 
cessful in connection with their pur- 
chases of debt structure. Inevitably, 
they have acquired substantial amounts 
of real estate by foreclosure and some 
equities in exchange for bonds in de- 
fault. Loans of money are not made by 
lenders, ordinarily, in the hope of ac- 
quiring the security. Real estate and 
other equities so acquired need not be 
considered investments in the sense that 
they were acquired for income but may 
be considered in the nature of salvage. 
Such properties are assets which the 
company ordinarily did not intend to ac- 
quire and does not intend to hold, but 
it accepts them in lieu of investments 
previously made which were intended to 
be ultimately liquidated in cash and not 
in kind. If this fundamental idea is kent 
constantly before us, we can justify only 
the most conservative valuation of equi- 
ties so acquired.” 

Some Methods Followed 

But, on the other hand, he pointed out 
that the calculation of the rate of return 
on a mortgage portfolio without consid- 
eration of the income on real estate 
and the capital gains or losses in con- 
nection therewith is unrealistic. 

Touching on the valuation of mort- 
gages themselves he gave consideration 
to whether a mortgage should be con- 
sidered at par if the interest rate has 
been substantially reduced, or on which 
repeated advances have been made to 
the mortgagor even if the current in- 
terest rate is being paid. Conservative 
practice will recognize the situation in- 
volved and indicate a reduction from 
the asset value of such mortgage so as 
to reflect the probable ultimate return 
thereon, he said, adding that recogni- 
tion of the possibility of such an ap- 
proach was given by the Blanks Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners this year when 
it prepared a new mortgage schedule 
to be included in the 1941 annual state- 
ment blanks. Provision is made therein 
for the reporting of book value of mort- 
gages as well as the amount of outstand- 
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ing indebtedness. Provision is also made 
for adjustment in book value from time 
to time. 

“That some systematic method could 
be developed whereby mortgages which 
have been in default for some fixed 
period would be systematically reduced 
in assets value is not impossible,” he 
added. “This might be done either by 
reduction in the book value or by the 
establishment of a specific reserve.” The 
use of a formula to revalue such mort- 
gages would go far to eliminate criti- 
cisms which have been directed at the 
amounts at which real estate has been 
placed on the books of some companies,” 
he contended. 

“One cannot discuss mortgage invest- 
ments without considering real estate 
acquired by foreclosure,” he continued. 
“In our department, we are making 
every effort, in connection with compa- 
nies authorized to do business in our 
state, to have the real estate asset valued 
on a basis which recognizes such real 
estate as salvage and not as an invest- 
ment worth an arbitrary number of 
dollars which may or may not produce 
the income required to provide the in- 
terest needed for reserve purposes. With 
these thoughts in mind, we have been 
suggesting that every parcel of real 
estate should be carried at book value 
or market value based on a reasonable 
appraisal, whichever is lower, and that 
the book value should be adjusted from 
time to time so as to eliminate there- 
from items other than actual expendi- 
ture of dollars in acquisition of the 
property which may have been capital- 
ized in the past. 

“In other words, the book value should 
exclude capitalization of accrued interest 
and capitalization of any amounts ex- 
pended which might properly have been 
charged as current expenses on the prop- 
erty, and no increase by adjustment in 
book value should be made on the basis 
of appraisal or otherwise. We have not 
suggested a specific formula for annual 
depreciation of such real estate. How- 
ever, that the admissible market value 
will decrease with the passage of time 
is clearly understood, and the method 
involves recognition of such deprecia- 
tion.” 

Mr. Guertin said there is wide variety 
in the financial results of life insurance 
real estate holdings. He took the posi- 
tion that while the real estate situation 
is now less acute than it has been in 
the recent past and while we recognize 
that monetary trends in the United 
States might make such assets extremely 
valuable to the companies, the salvage 
nature of the asset does not warrant the 
capitalization of future expectations. 

“In no section of the life insurance 
asset portfolio has there been more 
rigidity with respect to valuation than 
in connection with bonds,” he said, “and 
vet the method has been criticised as 
lacking in uniformity.” The amortization 
method, now established in the laws of 


most states, contemplates the classifica- 
tion of bonds into’: two groups “amply 
secured” and “not amply secured.” The 
first are carried at the adjusted par 
value, while the second are carried at 
the price they would ordinarily bring 
if sold at the time the valuation is made, 
He admitted that inasmuch as the states 
have finally agreed on a basis for deter- 
mining the security of bonds for amorti- 
zation purposes this is a substantial ad- 
vance, but added “but it does not neces- 
sarily mean that the basis of valuation 
used is the best that could be devised.” 

He indicated very clearly, repeating 
it several times during the course of 
his address, that he did not consider a 
fundamental change in the method of 
valuing bonds to be an emergency prob- 
lem, pointing out in this connection, for 
instance, that as of December 31, 1940, 
the aggregate bond portfolios of the 
companies licensed by New Jersey had 
an actual market value of $16,226,000 
against an amortized or statement value 
of $15,593,000. He stressed that a plan 
he proposed for changing the valuation 
of bonds should not be looked upon as 
a means of meeting any existing situa- 
tion. 

Common Stock Investment 


Commenting on the suggestion heard 
from time to time that life insurance 
companies should invest in stocks, he 
said that the companies have zealously 
avoided, for the most part, investments 
in common stocks. Some states by law 
prohibit life insurance companies invest- 
ing in common stocks and in most states 
where such investments are permitted, 
the restrictions are substantially severe. 

“There are several disadvantages to 
the purchase of common stocks by life 
insurance companies,” stated Mr. Guer- 
tin. “They represent equities in indus- 
try or private enterprise, which implies, 
theoretically at least, active participation 
in management by the owners of the 
stock. Life insurance companies, under 
sanction of law and by inclination, have 
avoided participation in management of 
enterprises other than their own and it 
is sound that they should do so. The 
trust nature of life insurance assets is 
such that they should not be subjected 
to the vicissitudes of the experiments 
of the entrepreneur, risks which must 
always be associated with management 
of industry. However, when a situation 
arises where there is a dearth of appro- 
priate media for investment by institu- 
tions such as life insurance companies, 
it is clear that consideration must be 
given to the use of media which might 
otherwise have been frowned upon. Such 
consideration, however, should involve 
the establishment of strong safeguards 
as to amount, valuation and quality. One 
should not lose sight, however, of the 
effect of a change in investment policy 
of life insurance companies on the sup- 
ply of securities in various categories. 

“The surpluses of life insurance com- 
panies are usually maintained at a com- 
paratively small percentage of the total 
liabilities. The carefully calculated mar- 
gins involved in the estimates of current 
and future liabilities by the actuary 
permit companies to operate on a much 
narrower margin of surplus than is 
characteristic of most other lines of in- 
surance. It would be regrettable indeed 
if assets of widely fluctuating value be- 
came characteristic of life insurance in- 
vestments with the result that surpluses 
in company statements would gyrate 
from lean years to fat, and from poverty 
to plenty, without any substantial change 
in the fundamental security of the com- 
pany and require, at the cost of de- 
creased dividends to policyholders, the 
maintenance of surpluses of otherwise 
unnecessary size. In other words, life 
insurance companies cannot afford to ex- 
pose themselves to the wild fluctuations 
of the security markets which are 
characteristic of common stocks, unless 
the amount thereof is limited to insigni- 
ficant quantities, as has been the case 
in some of the best managed companies 
where small amounts of such stocks have 
been purchased on an income yield 
basis.” 
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Canada Life Change at Toronto Office 





.. F. NORTON 


R. J. Trenouth has just been 
pointed manager of the Toronto office, 
Canada Life to succeed T. W. F. Norton 
who has retired, after twenty-four years 
as manager, to go into personal pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Trenouth, who began his insur- 


ap- 


is 


R. J. TRENOUTH 


ance career in 1918 as an agent in the 
Toronto office, takes over an office of 
$100,000,000 of business in force with 
more than 32,000 policyholders and an- 
nuitants. He was formerly manager at 
Windsor, then western supervisor, out 
of the home office. He has been super- 
intendent since 1938. 





Record September for 
Equitable Life of Iowa 

The largest September volume since 
the founding of the company was re- 
corded last month by the Equitable Life 
of Iowa. Paid for business was $7,- 
680,684, a gain of more than 100% over 
the same month last year. 

Total business for nine months was 
$9,735,793, an increase of 26% over the 
same period 1940. 

The New York agency of Hoey, Elli- 
son & Frost topped all the other offices 
of the company in September, with Des 
Moines second and Los Angeles third. 


RANNI VICTORY DINNER 

James G. Ranni, general agent, Man- 
hattan Life, New York City, will cele- 
brate the winning of the Halsey Cup, 
which is awarded by the Manhattan Life 
for the best record during June, July 
and August, with a victory dinner for 
the members of his agency at the Park 
Central Hotel on October 21. Guests 
from the home office will include Presi- 
dent James P. Fordyce, Vincent W. Ed- 
mondson, superintendent of field service; 
and Elder A. Porter, actuary. 


KNIGHT AGENCY SHOWS GAIN 
The first nine months for the Charles 
B. Knight Agency, Inc., Union Central 
Life general agents, New York City, 
have resulted in a total new paid busi- 
ness of $14,583,964 compared with $12,- 
134,026 for the same period 1940, 
September of this year showed new 
business of $1,357,890 compared with $1,- 
209,447 for September last year. 











TEMPLE UNIV. HEAD HONORED 
The Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters is one of sixteen Philadel- 
phia organizations which participated in 
a testimonial dinner on October 9 to 
Robert L. Johnson, newly elected presi- 
dent, Temple University. The dinner was 
sponsored by Philadelphia Control of 
the Controllers Institute of America. 





CALIFORNIA-WESTERN AHEAD 
The California-Western ‘States Life 
has had a 33% increase in business for 
the first nine months of this year. Sep- 
tember business topped every month in 
the Jast ten years. 





People’s Life Convenes 


At Excelsior Springs 

The People’s Life held its annual two- 
day agency meeting recently at Excel- 
sior Springs, Ind. 

President E. O. Burget opened the 
meeting. Other home office men to speak 
included Orvan JI. Cohee, treasurer, on 
“The Changing Scene”; Maurice Hart- 
well, secretary, “Defense and Life In- 
surance”; La Verne Wilson, superintend- 
ent of agencies, “Old Wheat and Defense 
3onds”; Dr. C. A. Robison, medical di- 
rector, “New Underwriting problems”; 
Harold Smith, actuary, “The Mortgage 
Redemption Plan,” and Arthur C. Lou- 
ette, vice-president and manager of agen- 
cies, “The Challenge.” 

Agents on the program were Oliver 
C. Miller, “Security Through Renewals” ; 
F. M. Montgomery, “The First Year”; 
L. E. Thorp, “Getting the Cash”; Charles 
T. Davies, “Why I Own Life Insurance”; 
Lyle Seaman, “Opportunities”; O. L. 
Shaw, “The Family Plan”; and M. F. 
Branch, “Our Sales Kit.” 

David G. Abrams presided at the Chal- 
lenger Club breakfast for leading agents. 





STATE MUTUAL’S RECORD 
The State Mutual Life has completed 
nineteen consecutive monthly increases 
in new business as of the end of Sep- 


tember. Leading agency for the month 
was the Memphis office under Jeff 
Gross. 


The Atlanta, Washington, D. C., Buf- 
falo and Harrisburg offices followed 
Memphis in gains over the same month 
1940. 

The Gerald H. Young office, New 
York, again led all agencies for the year- 
to-date. The following general agents 
place next in total volume: Guy A. 
Reem, Detroit; George F. Robjent, Bos- 
ton; Joshua B. Clark, Boston; Joe C. 
Caperton, Chicago. 


EQUITABLE TEAM WINS 2 TO 1 

The Equitable Society ball team de- 
feated the Metropolitan in a ten-inning 
game 2 to 1 last week at New Hyde 
Park, Long Island, to win the 1941 Com- 
mercial League baseball championship 
and retain permanent possession of the 
league’s trophy. The Equitable Society 
team has won nineteen out of twenty- 
one games this season and was unde- 
feated in seven army camp games. 
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Parkinson Gives Views 
On Insurance Taxes 


SHOULD FOSTER’ INSTITUTION 





Most Important Form of Economic Co- 
operation; Business Not One 


of Profit 





Life insurance is man’s most impor- 
tant form of economic cooperation—just 
as democracy is man’s most important 
form of political cooperation, said T. I. 
Parkinson, president of the Equitable 
Society in his address before the recent 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters at Cincinnati. 

“Tf it be true,” continued Mr. Park- 
inson, “that we in the life insurance 
business through the cooperation of the 
members of our institution provide a 
strength to people which runs also to 
the government of the people, have not 
we a right to expect that those who are 
responsible for the administration of the 
government will appreciate us and fos- 
ter the institution which we serve? 

“There are ways in which those who 
administer government show what seems 
to us a lack of proper understanding 











*120% Increase in 
Insurance in Force 
in 7 yoars..... 


This record speaks for itself as evi- 
dence of the “esprit de corps” that 
exists throughout our agency force 
and company. It also offers evidence 
of the unusual agency opportunities 
that have been opened up during re- 
cent years by the present forward 
looking management. 


Backed by a friendly, helpful group 
of company executives, an aggressive 
agency department, ample sales aids 
anda comprehensive portfolio of Life, 
Accident, Health and Hospitalization 
policies, alert insurance men can 
set their own course for the future. 


We invite inquiries from alert in- 
surance men who appreciate the pos- 
sibilities that lie in the development 
of combined Life and A&H sales. 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


“Excluding business acquired by merger 
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Realistic Appraisals 
Urged by Van Schaick 


gEQUIRED BY NEW CONDITIONS 





New York Life Executive Tells Mort- 
gage Bankers Strong Control 
Is Needed 





Stressing the interest of the public and 
supervisory officials in the need for more 
scientific and realistic appraisals of mort- 
gages and real estate than was the cus- 
tom a decade ago, George S. Van 
Schaick, vice-president, New York Life 
and former New York State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, recently told mem- 
hers of the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America that “appraisals which 
do not stand the test of current con- 
ditions will be relegated to the scrap- 
heap and the appraiser who is the author 
will be discredited.” 

Earlier in his address Mr. Van Schaick 
explained that “the paramount question 
in the mind of a supervisory official is 
whether any particular institution under 
his jurisdiction is either insolvent or im- 
paired or is engaging in unsound prac- 
tices which mav lead to insolvency or 
impairment.” Turning to the specific 
subject of mortgages, he continued, not- 
ing that the security of a mortgage con- 
sists not only of permanent useful prop- 
erty but also the theory of the statutes 
that “a realistic appraisal of the security 
plus an adequate margin between the 
amount of the loan and the fair market 
value will make the loan impregnable.” 

Mortgage Conditions 

“The period of the 30’s brought great 
changes in the mortgage field. One of 
the most significant was the moratorium 
on mortgage foreclosures. It was a 
period of great and unusual emergency 
unparalleled in this countrv’s history. 
| It is sufficient to point out that a brake 
was thus put on mortgage foreclosures 
| leading supervisorv officials to view with 
keen and attentive eve, much more 
searchingly than formerlv, the mortgage 
portfolios of the companies under suner- 
vision to see whether deterioration had 
set in and if so what should be done 
) about it. 
| “The suggestion which is repeatedly 
; made by supervisory officials in one way 
or another is that company manage- 
ments give careful and analvtical atten- 
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| gage therein mav be reflected in 


tion to the qualitv and condition of their 
mortgage portfolios for a twofold nur- 
pose: first, in order that anv weakness 
ot impairment of anv narticular mort- 
the 
asset value which is nlaced unon it: and 


i secondly, in order that annropriate stens 


» mav be taken to restore ailing mortgages 
to health and soundness. 
Appraisal Problems 

“ “Unfortunately.” said Mr. Van Schaick. 
| ‘eal estate appraisals have wide variance. 
This gives real concern to sunervisorv 
officials and others. Many appraisers 
blindly shut their eves to changed and 
| changing conditions, hoping against hone 
| that the good old davs will return. Thev 
i teflect that hone in the anpraisals which 
jthey make. The anpronriateness of the 
Improvement for the land under present 
conditions .. . is often ignored... Time 
and again sufficient weight is not given 
























to the trends of decentralization which 
has so changed the character of neigh- 


a horhoods that deterioration apparently 
* cannot be stemmed.” 


He then briefly outlined the develon- 


pment that has taken place in the New 
p York State Denartment of Insurance 
p with regard to the training of a corps 
§°! appraisers, the closer attention being 
pPaid to foreclosure pronerties and to 


checking comnanies to see that outworn 
methods are discarded. 

Realization that depreciation and ‘ob- 
Solescence insidiously set in from the 
time of completion of a structure has 
already led to important changes in tech- 
nique” he said, and “have received the 
fommendation and approval from the 
Sunervisory field.” 


urning next to the problem of fore- 


closed properties in the hands of com- 
panies, Mr. Van Schaick stated, “It was 
rather a prevalent idea in former days 
to think that the margin between the 
book value of the security and the 
amount of the mortgage at the time the 
loan was made would as a matter of 
course absorb not only any depreciation 
or obsolescence of improvement but like- 
wise would absorb taxes advanced, fore- 
closure costs and sometimes delinquent 
interest, giving a total figure often above 
the original amount of the mortgage.” 
Criticizing this theory, he stated the 
dominant opinion now to be that “any 
artificial method of reaching the projier 
book value to be reflected in company 
assets is unsound, that in its place must 
be a competently made appraisal of the 
current market value of the property in 
question.” 
Loss Related to Time Held 

Citing a report of the New York State 
Superintendent of Insurance to the 1939 
legislature, in which ratio of book values 
to mortgage indebtedness varied all the 
way from 90.5% to 121.2%, he said such 
a practice would not be allowed to con- 
tinue. He also referred to a report of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in 1940, suggesting mini- 
mum standards in ascertainment of book 
values. 

Mr. Van Schaick also warned, “It is 


unhealthy for the general economy for 
any great portion of the country’s real 
estate to be institutionally held. Con- 
sequently the question is being con- 
stantly directed by supervisory officials 
to supervised institutions as to what is 
being done toward liquidation.” He 
cited statistics from a report of the New 
York State Superintendent of Banks 
showing that ratio of loss on sales to 
book value increase directly with the 
length of time properties are held. 


Need of Control 


His concluding remark was addressed 
to those who resist or deplore strong 
governmental supervision of this type of 
institution because of a fear that strong 
supervision is a trend toward govern- 
mental operation and control. If any 
such eventuality should come its source 
may be not in strong supervision but in 
a failure of management to do those 
things which are needed in the public 
interest. Financial institutions must at 
all times and at all events be kept safe 
for their customers and clients. It is 
essential that banks and insurance com- 
panies be as sound as human foresight 
can make them. It is essential that this 
objective be attained. If it is not at- 
tained in one way the irresistible demand 
will be to attain it in another. 

“To meet the challenge thus presented 


C. A. Dunning Made Sun Life 
Policyholders’ Director 


Charles A. Dunning has been elected 
policyholders’ director of the Sun Life 
of Canada, according to announcement, 
October 7 by Arthur B. Wood, presi- 
dent and managing director. Mr. Dun- 
ning is former Minister of Finance of 
Canada, from which position he resigned 
owing to ill health. He succeeds the 
late Arthur B. Purvis, recently killed 
in an airplane accident in England. 





CONDUCTS SALES MEETING 

W. T. Grantges, director of agencies 
for the Northwestern National, recently 
conducted an all-day sales meeting with 
the thirty-five full-time agents of the 
Raymond J. Wiese agency, Chicago. The 
Wiese agency is at the midway mark in 
a two months’ campaign which lifted it 
to second place standing in September 
among the company’s offices. 





the times call for a closer working agree- 
ment of business and government... 
It often happens that greater under- 
standing of the problems of each leads 
to greater respect and confidence.” 
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One of a series— 
Giving facts about 
the Fidelity. 
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$372,000,000 insurance in force. 
But nevertheless it has retained the common touch with its field. 


LARGE, MEDIUM OR SMALL? 


Which offers the most to a boy—a large, medium size, or small 
college? The large college may be better staffed—have a more elaborate 
plant—but not every boy can take full advantage of these assets. The 
small college is often rich in the personal contacts which provide char- 
acter building and educational opportunities—but some boys suffer 
from the limitations of staff and equipment. 


Medium size colleges have reasonably complete facilities, yet an 
intimate contact with the faculty is still possible. 
offer the most promising opportunity for a well rounded education. 
Medium size life insurance companies, for the same reasons, provide 
the fullest measure of success opportunities for many men. 


Fidelity is a medium size company. 


policy forms necessary to meet present day needs. It has more than 
Its assets are more than $135,000,000. 


Operating in thirty-six states, including New York and the New 
England states, the Fidelity throughout sixty-three years has built a 
wide and favorable reputation for fair dealing—and for friendliness with 
policyholders and agents alike. 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, PRESIDENT 


For many boys they 


It offers the wide range of 
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E. B. Stevenson Outlines 
Industrial Policy Progress 


E. B. Stevenson, executive vice-presi- 
dent, National Life & Accident, reviewed 
“Milestones in the Progress of Indus- 
trial Insurance” in his address to the 
Financial Section of the American Life 
Convention, October 7. 

The greater part of his remarks were 
devoted to the broadening of coverage 
which has marked the development of 
this type of insurance: the larger num- 
ber of contract forms, extended term 
or paid-up insurance, double indemnity, 
cash values after three or five years; 
removal of disease restrictions, the in- 
contestable clause and many other fea- 
tures which have been added or broad- 
ened. He also mentioned the improve- 
ment in agents’ contracts and the more 
thorough training given agents. 

Commenting on the increase in volume 
and benefit pavments of Industrial in- 
surance, he said, in part: 

“Today Industrial insurance is simply 
life insurance sold in small packages, 
with premiums payable by the week or 
month and usually collected at the home. 
Today there are approximately 50,000,000 
peonle in America insured under nearly 
90,000,000 Industrial policies, aggregating 
more than $20,.000.000.000 insurance, “Tn 
the short space of forty years,” he con- 
tinued, “we have grown from 11,000,000 
policies to nearly 90,000,000 and from 
$1,500,000,00 of life insurance to more 
than $20,000,000,000. 

“We have reached the point where in 
a recent year 277 American life insur- 
ance companies paid a total of $1,916,- 
000,000 to living policyholders, and of 
this amount $589,000,000 or more than 
one-fourth of the total, was paid on ac- 
count of Industrial insurance by just 
sixteen companies. These 277 compa- 
nies the same year made death claim 
navments of $969.000,000 of which $164.- 
000,000, or one-sixth, represented death 
claims paid under Industrial policies by 
just sixteen companies.” 


Schmitt Reviews Age Adjustment Cases 


Speaking to the Legal Section, American 
Life Convention, this week in Chicago, 
Walter Schmitt, general counsel, Ohio Na- 
tional Life, reviewed court decisions with 
reference to “The Incontestable Statute or 
Clause in Relation to the Age Adjustment 
Clause.” 

Mr. Schmitt said that although the score 
of court decisions stands six for the com- 
panies and only two against, the question 
had been settled in onlv eight state juris- 
dictions and was therefore still very live. 


Age Adjustment Clauses 


The age adjustment clause generally 
provides that if the age of the insured 
has been understated, the amount of. in- 
surance to be paid when the policy be- 
comes a claim shall be the sum that the 
premium paid would have purchased at the 
correct age. Some policies provide that if 
the age has been overstated the excess 
premiums shall be returned while others 
stipulate that additional insurance shall be 
paid on the basis of the total the excess 
premium would have purchased at the rev- 
istered date of the policy at the insured’s 
correct age. 

Some of the age statement clauses con- 
tain the further proviso that if the correct 
age is over a fixed limit of insurability, 
then the policy never takes effect. “This 
presents an entirely different arestion,” 
Mr. Schmitt continued, “because there vou 
have a contest to defeat the policy. as dis- 
tinguished from an effort to enforce the 
policy terms.” 

Langan v. U. S. Life 

In Langan v. United States Life, 344 
Mo. 989, the court held that “the weight 
of authority is that an incontestable clause 
does not prevent the enforcement of an 


age adjustment clause contained in the 
same policy.” 
The court then considered the age ad- 


Future Demands Sacrifice and Unity 
For National Defense, Says Raub 


In a stirring appeal at the opening 
session of the American Life Conven- 
tion, October 8, Edward B. Raub, presi- 
dent, Indianapolis Life, told the assem- 
bled delegates: “This convention has 
met at a time when our nation is facing 
the most vital and crucial period in its 
history. For the second time in a gen- 
eration the war lords of Germany, now 
led by a mad, brain twisted fanatic, with 
a fantastic imagination, again envisage 
the domination of the world. No coun- 
try is secure from this unmasked lust 
for power that proclaims that ‘the Ger- 
man race has a divine right to rule.’ 
Hitler’s one-by-one strategy dramatizes 
for us what may happen on this side of 
the Atlantic. He boasts that he can rely 
upon the advocates of peace to simplify 
his strategy of appeasement and isola- 
tion. The Nazi formula is to level a 
psychological barrage at the intended 


Monthly Debit 


(Continued from Page 8) 





and because a higher lapse ratio might 
be expected. 

The fourteen companies now writing 
this classification ranged in size from 
about $30,000,000 combined business up- 
ward; most have about the same policy 
provisions. A point of variation, how- 
ever, said Mr. Clark, was the matter 
of the rendering of agents’ accounts and 
premium accounting, some companies 
requiring agents to render accounts 
once a month, others weekly. 





victims long before any military offen- 
sive; develop cleavages among its peo- 
ple and put a wedge in the core of the 
country’s morale. 

No Price Too High 

“Whether we like it or not, we cannot 
blindly shut our eyes to this unleashed 
threat. We must accept the challenge. 

“Our fortunes are bound up with those 
of Britain. If Britain wins, our first line 
of defense is secure, our commerce on 
the high seas assured and our freedoms 
preserved. If Britain fails or agrees to 
a negotiated peace, we must either fight 
alone or fall a victim of the appease- 
ment strategy. If Britain falls we shall 
have a Naziized England and by reason 
of our common language, cultural and 
other ties, the psychological barrage let 
loose on this country would so confuse 
and divide our people and so deaden 
our morale that to wage a_ successful 
war against the axis powers would be 
next to impossible. 

No Going Back 

“It must be remembered that the cul- 
tural and religious characteristics of Lat- 
in America do not spring from Anglo 
Saxon roots, but from Latin nations of 
southern Europe. These countries, un- 
der the domination of the new Hitler 
super-state, would furnish a logical mar- 
ket for the bulk of Latin American 
products. 

“Whether we approve the foreign pol- 
icy of our country as promulgated from 
Washington is beside the question. Our 
national security is threatened, and we 
are already involved beyond any possi- 
bility of withdrawal, and the course of 
America is plain. 





justment clause in relation to the Misrep- 
resentation Statute, overruling earlier Mis 
souri cases, and decided that the Misrep- 
resentation Statute deals only with misrep- 
resentations which induce the issuance of 
the nolicv and render null and void (such 
as misrepresentations as to health, etc.) 
and does not invalidate the age adjustment 
clause. 


After discussing the case of Equitable 
Society v. First National Bank, Mr. 
Schmitt explained that the courts, in both 
the Langan and Equitable Society cases, 
in determining what does and does not 
constitute a contest of the policy itself, 
made a clear distinction between cases 
where the age adjustment clause simply 
adjusts the amount payable to the amount 
which the premium paid would have pur- 
chased at the correct age. and those cases 
where the effort is to defeat liability in 
toto, as for instance where the policy pro- 
vides that if the correct age is beyond the 
age limit of insurability fixed by the com- 
pany the policy is void. 

Touching on the case of Arnold v. 
Equitable Life Assurance Company, 228 
Fed. 157 (decided by a United States Dis- 
trict Court in Iowa), which is always cited 
as a case adverse to the companies, Mr. 
Schmitt brought out that the Missouri Su- 
preme Court in the Langan case clearly 
distinguished this case, saying: “In the 
Arnold case there was a misstatement of 
age in the application. The policy con- 
tained a clause that after one year it should 
be ‘incontestable’ and ‘unrestricted.’ The 
policy was an Iowa contract and a statute 
of that state provided that, on misstate- 
ment of age, the company could demand 
or deduct the difference in premiums. It 
was held that the incontestable clause pre- 
vented not onlv a defense as to all lia- 
bility, but also prevented a reduction in 
amount of recovery. However, there is 
an important difference between that case 
and the instant case (Langan case), to 
wit, in the Arnold case there was no age 
adjustment clause in the policy itself.” 





Dr. Nadler’s Address 


(Continued from Page 5) 
life insurance companies and_ their 
policyholders, it probably is the most 
deadly economic disease that can befall 
a country, since it would destroy savings, 
wipe out the middle class and weaken 
the moral fabric of the people. 

But he pointed out that there are 
many measures that the efficient man- 
agements of the life insurance companie@ 
of the United States, as demonstrated 
by their record through the past de- 
pression, can take, and which, if adopted 
in time, could act as a powerful brake 
against the forces of inflation. 


Wage Costs and Farm Prices 


He declared that the greatest danger 
source of inflation in the United States 
is the insatiable demands of organized 
labor for higher wages and of farm 
leaders for higher farm prices. He said 
in this connection that a continued rise 
in wages inevitably leads to a vicious 
spiral between wages and prices, since 
as wages go up the cost of production 
rises. He contended that notwithstand- 
ing Federal laws and regulations which 
have provided the farmer with an ade- 
quate return for his labor and his capi- 
tal, many farm leaders are not satisfied 
and are demanding even higher prices. 
He expressed the belief that the insur- 
ance companies should point out to their 
60,000,000 policyholders the danger that 
would arise if these insatiable demands 
of labor and farmer leaders were not 
met. 

The constantly growing demands for 
commodities is particularly dangerous at 
the present time, he said, because the 
increased purchasing power in the hands 
of the people is not accompanied by a 
corresponding increase in the volume of 
































Community Property Law 


Analyzed by H. H. Leavey 
“The Community Property Law As | 
Affects Life Insurance Policies” 
‘as 
analyzed by H. Harold Leavey, associa 
counsel and assistant secretary Cal. 
fornia-Western States Life before the 
Legal Section, American Life Chasis 
tion, afternoon session, October 7. 

So much confusion and litigation has 
resulted from this law that the compa: 
nies have been forced to ask the courts 
to determine to whom the policy pro- 
ceeds rightfully belong, said Mr. Leavey 

“Under the California law, a life insur. 
ance policy, being a species of property 
is subject to the community system" 
Mr. Leavey continued. “This means tha 
where the insurance is upon the life oj 
one of the spouses, and premiums ar 
paid with community funds, the othe 
spouse has a community interest in the 
policy. This interest is senior to the 
rights of the beneficiary.” 

He added, “The courts have repeated 
held that a life insurance policy pur. 
chased with community funds consti. 
tutes community property. The proceeds 
of a policy purchased in part with com- 
munity funds and in part with separate 
funds will be divided proportionately 
So any policy purchased after marriage 
by funds earned by the husband or wife 
are to be regarded as community.” 

Mr. Leavey also pointed out that a 
property settlement which may dispose 
of a wife’s interest in community prop- 
erty may become nugatory without any 
action on the part of either spouse so 
far as the agreement is executory, if 
there is a reconciliation and resumption 
of the marital relations of the narties 
In this connection he said the California 
courts have frequently held that if com- 
munity property is not disposed of by 
agreement or court decree the man and 
wife may be tenants in common of the 
property, and that if this means the 
husband has lost his power of contrdl 
over the community it is obvious life 
insurance companies cannot deal on the 
basis of his signature alone. 


consumers’ goods, since more and mort 
the industrial activity of the country has 
been devoted to the production of war 
materials, and this in turn creates new 
employment at high wages. 

Passing to the post-war period and isp 
accompanying problems, as he sees them } 
he said it would not be surprising iif 
some group of people mav not raise the 
demand for the nationalization of the 
savings institutions of the country. How 
ever, he said, in this connection, that f 
such a step could be accomplished in te 
gard to life insurance companies with 
out any difficulty since most of the com 
panies are mutual in character. “It '} 
therefore highly desirable that the 1 
surance companies at this early stage} 
make preparations to combat. such ap 
tacks if they should develop,” he sail} 

Role of Life Companies 

In conclusion he said: “The role of the} 
life insurance companies during th 
emergency is clear. The first duty ! 
themselves, as well as to their policyhold: 
ers, is to fight the forces of inflation tha 
are threatening to engulf the countt} 
Secondly, it is their duty to do evefy | 
thing within their power to help th 
Government carry out the national de 
fense program. This war must and W! 
be won by the forces fighting for lax 
and order and for the dignity of the 
individual. Any other outcome wollt 
mean a return to the law of the jungt 
and would destroy all private enterpris 
Perhaps the greatest task that now he 
before insurance executives, as well # 
everv American citizen, is to instill 
the hearts of everyone a fervent, desit 
to maintain the American way of life. 
Ours is the greatest industrial, agt 
cultural and mineral producing natio\h 
of the world. We have the wherewitt} 
not only to restore normal condition 
but to create a happier world for thos 
who will come after us.” 
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Unemployment Tax on Life 


Companies Unjust—Morrison 


Unemployment compensation taxes on 
jife insurance companies would be e 
height of injustice in the opinion 0 
ER. Morrison, general counsel, Na- 
tional Fidelity Life, Kansas City, who 
spoke on that subject before the Legal 
Section, American Life Convention 
meeting in Chicago this week. 

Reasons, according to Mr. Morrison 
were first, the ground for the imposi- 
tion of such a tax, namely “to stabilize 
employment,” does not exist; second, 
the only reasons for unemployment 
among life agents are general depres- 
sion, lack of ability, illness, incapacity, 
none of which are insurable. 

In the course of his address Mr. Mor- 
rison gave an interesting review of the 
of unemployment compensation 
“At the time of the 
passage of the Federal Social Security 
Act, eighteen countries had nationwide 
systems,” but “the imposition of a 3% 
tax on employers alone, without con- 
tributions from employes or from the 
vovernment was entirely new, he added. 

In reviewing various decisions of 
courts on the interpretation of the (a) 
(b) and (c) clauses incorporated in the 
1937 edition of the “Draft Bills” 
and the accompanying assurance from 
the Social Security Board that it em- 
bodied only the “minimum standards 
necessary to obtain the 90% credit un- 
der the Federal Act, he brought out 
that many recent decisions have held 
that coverage extends only to the com- 
mon law relationship of employer and 
employe although there are a few cases 
in which the decision holds to the con- 
trary. 

“This minimum standard under a spe- 
cial provision of the Federal Act and 
the Regulations issued pursuant there- 
to covered only a tax payable on com- 
pensation of employes and the Regula- 
tions expressly excluded compensation 
paid to independent contractors,” Mr. 
Morrison stated. 
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Ferre C. Watkins Discusses 


Legal Disappearance Cases 


Chicago, Oct. 6—Life insurance com- 
panies should take steps to protect 
themselves when life insurance proceeds 
are paid on lives of persons who dis- 
appear only to reappear after the legal 
waiting period of seven years has passed, 
Ferre C. Watkins, chief counsel for the 
Bureau of Liquidations of the Illinois 
Department of Insurance, told the Legal 
Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion at its luncheon meeting Monday 
noon, 

Mr. Watkins talked on “Mysterious 
Disappearances and Reappearances.” 
Such cases, he said, have been more or 
less common in recent years during 
which the country has been going 
through financial disturbance. There 
have been several instances, he said, 
where assureds, feeling the pinch of 
financial distress and wishing to leave 
their families provided for have “dis- 
appeared” for the legal waiting period 
oI seven years, only to reappear after 
they have been declared legally “dead” 
by the courts. 

Mr. Watkins suggested that life in- 
surance companies should take such 
Steps as to insist that a reimbursement 
contract be signed by the benficiary in 
such cases. Then, he said, if the “dead” 
assured does reappear or is found they 
will have recourse, 


Show Railroad Movie 


An unusual twist to the completion 
of the paper of Col. E. J. W. Ragsdale, 
chief engineer of Edward G. Budd Man- 
ufacturing Co., Philadelphia, which had 
as its title “Streamlined Trains and 
Railroad Securities,” was the showing 
ot the RKO-Pathe short subject sound 
Motion picture “Streamliner.” The theme 
os the Picture is to visualize some of 
the points which Col. Ragsdale made in 
US paper, 





Kastner Reviews 


A review of legislation and depart- 
mental action during the past year was 
given before the Legal Section of the 
American Life Convention Tuesday by 
Ralph H. Kastner, associate counsel. 

1941 Revenue Act 

Commenting on the 1941 Revenue Act 
Mr. Kastner said: 

While the 1941 Revenue Act produced 
no change in the basis of Federal income 
taxes for life insurance companies, our 
companies, as well as corporations’ gen- 
erally, were subjected to an increase in 
the rate on normal tax net income in 
excess of $25,000 from 22 1/10% to 24%. 
The graduated scale of rates on normal 
tax net income of less than $25,000 was 
increased from 131%4%, 15% and 17%, 
to 15%, 17% and 19%. A corporate sur- 
tax—now in this law—is imposed at the 
rate of 6% on the first $25,000 of surtax 
net income, with 7% on the remainder. 
Much doubt exists whether life compa- 
nies are under the new corporate surtax. 
If it is applicable, many life companies 
not heretofore subject to normal tax, 
by reason of their holdings of tax-ex- 
empt securities, may find themselves sub- 
ject thereto, because of the fact that the 
tax immunity of a number of govern- 
ment obligations applies against normal 
taxes but not against surtaxes. 

Committee reports pertaining to the 
1941 Revenue Act made some indication 
that the surtax applied also to insurance 
companies, a general statement being 
set forth that the surtax is employed as 
the only means of reaching income from 
the large volume of partially tax-exempt 
Federal securities held by corporations. 


Year’s Legislation 


While no specific exemption of insurance 
companies appears in the section dealing 
with imposition of the surtax, still Con- 
gress did not take the seemingly neces- 
sary step of specifically providing, by 
at least cross-reference, that insurance 
companies should be subject to the new 
surtax as they did go to the bother of 
doing in the case of banks, mutual in- 
vestment companies and certain other 
types of businesses subject to special 
tax provisions. 

The new Revenue Act retains the Ex- 
cess Profits Tax structure established 
in the Second Revenue Act of 1940, with 
an increase in the graduated scale of 
rates. 

The Federal tax situation appears to be 
more completely muddled now than ever 
before in history. Events occurring 
from day to day will doubtless determine 
steps to be later taken. The prospective 
Administration Tax Bill, which may or 
may not appear later this year, is ex- 
pected to deal largely with substantive 
provisions of the tax laws. Although 
there has been much publicity about in- 
surance company taxes in the anticipated 
bill, word from Washington in the last 
ten days indicates that such taxes will 
be confined in application to fire and 
casualty companies, although a known 
study with regard to at least emergency 
taxes upon life insurance companies is 
in progress. 

Commentators and apparently many 
congressmen have expressed the view 
that the 6% limitation on profits sug- 
gested by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with apparent Presidential approval, 
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coupled with other projected tax pro- 
posals, makes it appear that the admin- 
istration may be attempting to use its 
tax powers to extend government control 
of industry. Certainly any such tend- 
ency, if it becomes more apparent, should 
be throttled insofar as possible. 

Mr. Kastner described the operation 
of the Federal law freezing funds of 
nationals of some thirty-two countries. 
He also described the proposal of Rep- 
resentative Wright Patman of Texas 
for the guarantee of life insurance re- 
serves through FDIC commenting that 
“practically no interest has been evinced 
in the proposal.” 

Mr. Kastner noted that seven states 
have enacted amendments to their in- 
surance laws to permit assumption of 
less than 3% interest in valuations. 
Arizona and Washington now permit 
use of tables other than those specified 
in law if reserves produced are not less 
In aggregate than those produced by 
statutory minimum standards; California 
and West Virginia permit maintenance 
of reserves on one year preliminary term 
basis; and Maryland allows valuation 
of Industrial policies on the level net 
premium method, or, pursuant to policy 
terms, on modified preliminary term 
method. : 

He also called attention to the New 
York legislation establishing the Life 
Insurance Guaranty Corporation; the de- 
feat of state compulsory health insur- 
ance in six states; and the passage of 
State Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Acts. Such 
proposals failed however in Connecticut, 
Michigan, Oklahoma and Oregon. 





C. F. Nettleship, Jr. Sees 


Fewer Investment Outlets 


“The field of opportunity in life in- 
surance company investing is becoming 
constantly more restricted. While we 
may be unable to reverse the course of 
economic forces, we must make every 
effort to prevent strangulation resulting 
from theoretical and impractical fiats, 
edicts, rules and regulations,” was the 
summarized opinion of Charles F. Net- 
tleship, Jr., assistant secretary, Colonial 
Life, in his remarks as chairman, Finan- 
cial Section, ALC, at Chicago. 

Mr. Nettleship’s address as devoted 
to a brief review of the investment out- 
look for life insurance companies. 

In brief, Mr. Nettleship stated that 
mortgage loans though increasing, were 
still insufficient; that low interest rates 
on government securities partially off- 
set the increasing volume of this outlet; 
that “state, county and municipal bonds 
. .. give us little solace when we look 
at the yield figures,” and in view of 
uncertainties with regard to tax ex- 
emptions. 

“Perhaps the greatest benefit derived 
by the life insurance companies these 
past twelve months,” he said, “has been 
in the liquidation of foreclosed real 
estate.” 

With regard to public utility securities 
—“about 25% of the portfolio”—although 
present programs indicate construction 
budgets of more than a billion dollars 
a year, “current events cause us to sus- 
pect that we shall have a shot at very 
little of it, and that little is likely to 
be inferior in quality or overpriced or 
both,” was his opinion, as he referred 
to the recent American Telephone and 
Telegraph security flotation. 





MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS 

Chicago, Oct. 7—The Legal Section 
of the American Life Convention at its 
meeting on Tuesday morning, adopted 
memorial resolutions for two of its 
members who had passed away during 
the year. R. F. Baird, of the Lincoln 
National Life, read resolutions for 
Thomas M. Ryan, general counsel of 
the Peoples Life of Frankfort, Ind., and 
Alvah M. Lumpkin, chairman of the 
board of the American United Life of 
Indianapolis, who at the time of his 
death was United States Senator from 
Indiana. 
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RESISTANCE TO CHANGE 
John A. Diemand, 

ance Co. of North America and _ affili- 
ated companies, one of the 
strongest, most courageous addresses of 
his career at the joint casualty-surety 
convention at White Sulphur Springs 
this week. Under the title, Resistance to 
Change, Mr. Diemand sounded a chal- 
lenge to the stock insurance business 
that if it is to retain its dominance, that 
position must be held and consolidated 
by “making certain important changes 
in our methods of doing business.” 


president, Insur- 


delivered 


Facing squarely the issue of non-stock 
competition, Mr. Diemand indicated that 
in order to meet it some sacrifices would 
have to be made. The problem, simply 
expressed, is one of an increasing vol- 
ume of mutual business being written 
and a reduction in stock 
company business. The quickest way to 
solve it in Mr. Diemand’s opinion is to 
“challenge the enemy through change.” 
Thus, he recommended the following 


moves: 


consequent 


1. Every activity of stock companies 
(fire as well as casualty-surety) should 
be built around the principle of provid- 
ing the broadest coverage at the lowest 
price. Expense ratio in that price must 
be so reduced that in effect the policy- 
holder receives a much larger share of 
the premium dollar than is now the case. 

2. Expense loadings must be de- 
creased. For the time being there should 
be no increase in either company expense 
or agents’ commission. This should be 
interpreted as a brake on appointment 
of more than an agreed number of top- 
commission agencies. Expenses cannot 
be decreased otherwise. 

3. Number of agents must be reduced. 

4. Participating dividends might be 

paid. In this connection Mr. Diemand 
asked: “If the next move on the part 
of the mutuals is to enter the agency 
field, why should we not issue partici- 
pating policies?” 
5. All risk covers should be written. 
Stock companies have excellent facilities 
for issuing such coverage, and it is a 
type of business which can be exploited 
to recapture some of our lost volume, 
said the speaker. Finally, he upheld the 
motive of the stock insurance 
business in no uncertain terms, and 
urged that the results of regulation be 
“Regulation as it 
now exists merely retards the activities 
of stock companies and is not wholly in 
policyholders’ interest,” he declared, 


profit 


carefully analyzed. 


VALUE OF AGENCY EXPIRATIONS 

When a local agent sells his business 
to another person and then goes about 
renewing for himself some of the busi- 
ness he controlled before the sale the 
buyer has the legal right to cancel the 
sale and recover the sales price, accord- 
ing to a decision handed down by the 
This deci- 


sion reversed a lower court’s judgment 


Louisiana Court of Appeal. 


for the defendant, original owner of the 
agency. 

When the sale was made the selling 
agent warranted the items which he 
transferred to the purchaser and these 
included the expiration list and good will 
of the agency. Then the seller secured 
60% of the renewals on the expiration 
list advertisement and other 
means. The new buyer charged that 
the good will of the agency was im- 
paired when the former owner offered 
the old customers insurance in another 
company at a cheaper rate. 

The court held these actions deprived 
the buyer of a substantial part of the 
benefits and advantages which he had 
bought. The court held that “we do not 
think it could hardly be considered fair 
practice for a person to sell and warrant 
any object of sale and then, by his own 
acts, seriously impair the use and en- 
joyment of the object by the purchaser, 


through 


or substantially decrease the value of 
the object by his own conduct.” 





AVIATION 
People in 
country are 


INSURANCE EXPANDS 
the rural districts of this 
taking to airplanes about 
the same as people in cities, according 
to reports of rural insurance agents. 
They say that applications for aviation 
insurance show a marked increase in the 
last year and a steady gain in the years 
ahead is expected. Many of the low- 
priced new planes cost now less than 
$2,000 each and these are being purchased 
as rapidly as they can be made, taking 
into consideration the delays caused by 
the national defense program in aviation. 
More than 5,000 private planes were sold 
in 1940 and factories expect to sell about 
15,000 in 1941. Six million dollars in 
aviation premiums were written in the 
United States last year and that figure 
will easily be topped this year. Aviation 
insurance will be one of the principal 
topics discussed at the convention of 
the Ohio Association of Insurance 
Agents in Toledo, October 20-22. 














JAMES F. CRAFTS 


James F. Crafts, manager of the East- 
ern department at Boston of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, has joined the honored 
“Hole-In-One” club in golf. And he 
did it the hard way by defying the 
generally accepted unlucky number 13. 
While playing at the Springdale Country 
Club at Princeton, N. J., with Secretary 
Charles H. Conklin of the Northern of 
New York, Mr. Crafts scored his ace 
on the thirteenth hole. Taking careful 
aim at the flag on the green, 183 yards 
away, his shot landed only a few feet 
from the cup and rolled right in. The 
golf meet was being played by members 
of the governing committee of the New 
Jersey Schedule Rating Office. 

x * * 


E. V. Oliver, manager of the Pacific 
Coast department of the Security Group 
of New Haven, with headquarters in 
San Francisco, has been spending a week 
at the company’s home office in New 
Haven. Mr. Oliver’s department is at 
present leading in a Security fieldmen’s 
premium production contest being run 
in connection with the Security’s 100th 
anniversary year. Partly as a result 
of this effort the Security Group compa- 
nies in the first six months of 1941 
showed an increase of 35% in premiums 
over the same period in 1940. 

ik oe oe 


Maurice S. Tabor, president-treasurer 
of the Calvin S. Elliott Co., Inc. Buf- 
falo, has been appointed vice-chairman 
of the annual financial campaign of the 
Jewish Federation for Social Service in 
Buffalo. 

a. a 

Charles E. Gauss, former Michigan 
State Insurance Commissioner, has been 
named by Governor Murray D. Van 
Wagoner as chairman of the Calhoun 
County Defense Council. 

x * x 


Theodore S. Brown of Perth Amboy, 
N. J., and Mrs. Brown on September 25 
celebrated their thirty-fifth wedding an- 
niversary. He is a local agent and a 
past-president of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 

* * * 


C. H. Knoche, assistant secretary, St. 
Paul Fire & Marine, is in Kentucky and 
Tennessee on business. R. H. Bancroft, 
assistant secretary, marine department, 
has been in New York the past week. 

x * * 


John L. Kingsbury, insurance depart- 
ment manager of the Hickman-Coleman 
Co., has been elected president of the 
Sacramento, Calif., Insurance Exchange. 





Joseph P. Gibson, Jr., president, fy. 
cess Underwriters, Inc., New York and 
who is secretary-treasurer, Excess In 
surance Co., returned recently from 4 
ten-day hunting and fishing trip jny 
the Lake St, John country of Quebec 
In his party of fifteen was John R 
Loomis of Little & Loomis agen 
Glens Fall, N. Y., general agents of Ocegy 
Accident and Employers’ Liability Mr 
Gibson’s prize—the result of a wel. 
timed shot from a canoe—was a black 
bear, and its skin will adorn his living 
room at home. Plenty of partridges and 
speckled trout were also caught, but a 
moose, 

* * x 

Cecil L. Moore has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary of Montreal Life, }e 
has been manager of the policy depart: 
ment for thirteen years. A_ native of 
England, he started in insurance with 
the Phoenix Assurance in 1909 and went 
to Canada in 1413 to join Gresham Life 
Following World War experience he Was 
with Royal and in 1928 went with home 
othce ot Montreal Life. He is a well. 
known cricketer. 

* * x 


Reuben R. Marcus, a supervisor in 
the fire brokerage and agency depart- 
ments of the Automobile and the Stan¢- 
ard Fire, observed his twenty-fifth an 
niversary with the organization on (ec 
tober 2. Born in Hartford, Mr. Marcus 
attended the Hartford Public High 
School and joined the Aetna Affiliated 
Companies in 1916, 

* * * 
_ The Daniel & Henry Co., St. Louis 
is celebrating its twentieth anniversary 
this month. Coincidental with the cek- 
bration, Carl P. Daniel announces that | 
he has acquired the interest of his for- 
mer partner, Jesse P. Henry, who ha; | 
been inactive for several months and 
has now completely retired from the | 
insurance business. 

x * x : 

William J. Sieger, vice-president ani 
superintendent ot agencies of Bankes 
National Life of Montclair, N. J, ha} 
been elected vice-president and a direc | 
tor in the Chamber of Commerce &) 
Civics of Greater Montclair. Mr, Sieger |) 
will serve in that capacity for a period of f 
three years. 


ee eee 


x x 
W. E. Morrow for the past ten years} 
a director of Johnson & Higgins, has en- 
tered the insurance business under his} 
own name as W. E. Morrow & Gf 
with headquarters in the Colema] 
Building, Seattle, Wash. The new fim 
will operate as insurance brokers ani} 
also serve as average adjusters. 
* * * : 
Morris W. Wilson, director, Sun Lilt} 
of Canada and president and managing 
director, Royal Bank of Canada, ha 
been appointed chairman, British Sup 
ply Council in North America, follov- 
ing the death of Rt. Hon. Arthur } 
Purvis. 


Be 298 


x x * 
Asa V. Call, executive vice-presidet! 
Pacific Mutual Life of Los Angeles, ha 
been elected a member of the board ¢! 
directors of the California State Cham 
ber of Commerce. 
x * * 

Henry W. Laffer, general agetp 
Northwestern Mutual at Wichita, has 
been elected president of the Wichili 
Kiwanis Club. 


Sea EX 


Sa 
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a * * 
K. M. Pringle has been elected 4 di 
rector of the Western Assurance aif 
of the British American Assurance. 








George M. Lewis has been appointel 
assistant to Comptroller Edward 
O'Malley, Farmers & Traders Life. 
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Fire Prevention Week 


Ppointed as. ' ' 
This is Fire Prevention Week and it 


al Life, He 
dlicy depart. 
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urance with 
09 and went 
resham Life 
lence he was 
t with home 
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is being observed throughout the nation 
more completely and more seriously than 
in any previous year, the obvious reason 
being that reduction of fire hazards and 
prevention of losses is an outstanding 
contribution to advancement of the na- 
tional defense program. President 
Roosevelt recently issued his proclama- 
ipervisor in | tion dedicating this week to conscious 
ncy depart- 
1 the Stand- 
ity-fifth an- 
tion on Oc 
Mr. Marcus 
‘ublic High 
1a Affiliated 


study of fire prevention and in every 
state of the country the public is being 
made aware of the dangers of fire. 
The fire insurance business is cooper- 
ating wholeheartedly in this effort. The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation are heading up the fire insurance 
industry’s program with local agents, 
Chambers of Commerce, other civic 
bodies and state and municipal authori- 
ties carrying the message through to the 
public. 


» St. Louis, 
anniversary 
th the cele- 
ounces that 7 
of his for- 


-y, who has ; : : 
; adcasts are a part of this 
nonths and | Radio broadcasts are a pa 


1 feces ded week's program. Through the coopera- 
© tion of the National Broadcasting Com- 
) pany, two programs are being presented. 
On Wednesday evening a program en- 
titled “Mrs. O’Leary’s Cow,” a dramatic 





esident and | 


of Bankers » presentation, was broadcast over Station 
N. J., has) WJZ and the Blue Network from New 
ind a direc} York. 
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"a period of 


Tomorrow evening, October 11, Sta- 
tion WEAF and the Red Network of 
the N.B.C. will present a program en- 
titled “National Defense Through Fire 
Defense” from 10:15 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. 
Eastern Standard Time. This program 
will begin in the network’s Chicago 


st ten years 
rins, has en- 


s under his} studios with interviews with survivors 
row & (o,f) of the Chicago fire, will switch to San 
e Colemat > Francisco for interviews with survivors 
1e new fim} ‘of the conflagration there in 1906 and 
yrokers ani}? will conclude from New York City with 
ers. a short talk by General Manager W. E. 


Mallalieu of the National Board. 

On Wednesday, the anniversary of the 
Great Chicago fire in-1871, Alvah Small, 
president of Underwriters’ Laboratories 
and president of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, was guest speaker 
at the Fire Prevention Week luncheon 
ot the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce. His address on “Fire Defense 
Then and Now,” was repeated from 
Station WGN in Chicago and carried 
by the Mutual Broadcasting System. 

_ Typical of local agents’ efforts is a 
lull-page advertisement on Fire Preven- 
| tion Week carried in the Hartford Daily 
- ie Courant of Hartford, Conn., on Tuesday. 
oral agehi Sixteen acencies 3 Vetted joined | 
Tichita, ha eid hee tine in artiorc joined to 
he Wichiti voc UUs advertising possible. The ad- 

F Yertisement drew attention to the $300,- 

a 000 fire loss in property last year 
.f) and to the needless loss of life caused 
jected a 4-9 by preventable fires. Property owners 
urance 4 Were urged to avoid fires by checking 
surance. on obvious hazards and to avoid financial 
08s by maintaining adequate insurance 
Protection, 
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make you stop a minute and think of 


needless waste of humanity and 
property. All fires are unexpected and 
most of them are preventable. Be sure 
you have taken every reasonable pre- 
caution.” 


this 


* * * 


“Knights of Round Table” Mobile 
Canteen in Use in Britain 

Major C. R. Redgrave, who is in ad- 
ministrative charge of the Downtown 
Branch of the British War Relief So- 
ciety at 150 William Street, United 
States headquarters of the Royal-Liver- 
pool Groups, has received a letter from 
England telling of the uses to which the 
mobile kitchen, contributed by the 
“Knights of the Round Table of King 
Arthur’s Court, New York,” is being put. 
The letter is written by James Aitchi- 
son, superintendent of the casualty ser- 
vices and deputy controller, Civil De- 
fense Medical Department, Stratford, in 
the London area. The feeding unit con- 
tributed by the fire insurance members 
of the Round Table is one of several 
donated to the British War Relief So- 
ciety’s Downtown Branch by a number 
of other organizations. The letter to 
Maior Redgrave follows: 

‘Dear Sir, 

“T wish to express my thanks to you 
and the Downtown Committee of the 
British War Relief Society for the beau- 
tiful mobile canteen The Knights of the 
Round Table of King Arthur’s Court, 
New York through the good offices of 
Gilbert Carr. 

“This is the most heavily bombed dis- 
trict in the London area. We have lost 
a large number of vehicles and drivers 
owing to enemy action and have been 
unable to find vehicles for carrying food 
as we must first find cars, ambulances 
and rescue party lorries to 
casualty services to bombing sites and 
remove casualties to hospitals. Conse- 
quently, the services must work for long 
hours at bombing sites without food 
Your canteen is therefore a Godsend 
to us. 

“Our stretcher parties carry food for 
trapped casualties and, although fre- 
quently wet, tired and hungry, the men 
of the service have never made use of 
the food supplied for casualties. 

“T cannot give vou much information 
lest I fall foul of the Ministry of In- 
formation. I therefore give you two 
brief pictures of the tyne of men who 
will benefit from vour gift. 

“Stretcher Party Leader Kelsey worked 


for eleven hours tunnelling carefully 
with his hands while almost upside 
down. The slightest carelessness on his 


part would have brought an entire wall 
of a wrecked building on top of him. 
Part of the time he was lIving on three 
dead bodies which helped to support 
the debris. There was also a consider- 
able amount of escaped coal gas for 
some time. Kelsey found a live woman 
trapped. Periodically he was hoisted 
out of the hole and supported by the 
members of his party until the circula- 
tion returned to his legs. Each time 
that he returned to the tunnel he filled 
his mouth with milk and fed the woman 


convey | 


with this milk by means of a rubber 
tube which he was able to push through 
a tiny aperture. Bombs were dropping 
around for the major part of the time 
and only a miracle prevented the build- 
ing from being blasted on top of him. 
After eleven hours he brought the 
woman out alive. He was awarded the 
George Medal. 

“Chief Stretcher Bearer Broadley 
learned that a mother and child were 
buried in a destroyed shelter in the side 
of a huge muddy crater, which was 
rapidly filling with water from the com- 
bined action of heavy rain and a burst 
water main. It was impossible to stand 
on the side of the crater so Broadley 
had himself lowered by a rope round his 
legs. He worked with his hands in the 
mud until he tunnelled his way to the 
wrecked shelter. He was able to take 
the live baby out of the dead mother’s 
arms and was pulled up to ground level. 
He returned for the mother and was 
able to bring her out before the rising 
water flooded the shelter; she was dead 
unfortunately. For this act and many 
others Broadley was awarded the George 
Medal. 

“These two men are typical of the 
2,500 odd men who will benefit from 
your gift and J think are worthy of help. 
On their behalf I wish to thank you, 
the Downtown Committee and the good 
people of New York for sending us this 
magnificent gift. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“James Aitchison 
“Superintendent of the Casualty Services 
and Deputy Controller.” 
~ * * 


Commercial Truck Accident Hazard 
Rises as Good Drivers Enter Army 


When an army begins to move on its 
pneumatic tires and its caterpillar treads, 
rather than on its stomach, the demand 
for skilled drivers and mechanics falls 
heavily on the commercial trucking in- 
dustry, the National Safety Congress 
and Exposition was told this week in 
Chicago. In a mechanized army, such 
as the one the United States rapidly is 
training, at least one third of the men 
must be drivers or mechanics, to provide 
rapid and efficient motor transport for 
the other two thirds, Ted V. Rodgers, 
president, American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Washington, D. C., said. 

The selective service act and voluntary 
recruiting, he said, have drawn heavily 
upon the trained men of the motor 
trucking industry. Men who have been 
trained over four or five years in over- 
the-road service or in local operations 
through heavy traffic are well equipped 
for duty in a mechanized army. 

More than 11% of the commercial 
truck drivers and 17% of the mechanics 
trained and employed by the motor car- 
riers have gone into military service or 
other defense industries. 

“As a result of this drain on our per- 
sonnel,” Mr. Rodgers said, “we are faced 
with a serious training program. It 
takes four or five years to train a good 
all-around mechanic. We can’t afford 
to wait that long. We are working on 
a program to train mechanics to be 
specialists in one or two particular me- 
chanical jobs. That will probably re- 
quire more personnel, but they can be 
trained more quickly.” 

Many commercial vehicle accidents, 
Mr. Rodgers said, are chargeable di- 
rectly to failure of the brakes to work 
properly. The training plan, he said, 
contemplates training men to specialize 
in brakes exclusively. The schools will 
be open in November and December and 
an immediate improvement in motor 
carrier brake maintenance and perform- 
ance is expected. 

The need for perfect brake perform- 
ance is emphasized, Mr. Rodgers pointed 
out, by the sharp increase in traffic re- 
sulting from the defense program. “The 
exposure to traffic accidents,” he said, 
“has increased 23% since the beginning 
of the rearmament program. Much of 
the increased danger has come from a 
substantial rise in the number of ve- 
hicles on the highways. The increase 
in the number of motor vehicles on the 
highway is about 2,000,000 since 1939. 


That increase alone is greater than the 
total number of motor vehicles in Ger- 
many. 

“The exposure to traffic accidents also 
has been increased by greater use of all 
vehicles—private and commercial—on the 
highways. The wise fleet operator does 
not expect his drivers to cover as many 
miles or make as fast time in today’s 
crowded conditions as he did a few 
years ago.” 

* x x 


National Defense Needs in Highway 
Transport Being Studied 


Lessons in traffic planning taken from 
the bitter experience of France and the 
grim determination of Britain have gone 
into the preparation of our own national 
traffic plans in anticipation of a steadily 
increasing military, commercial and 
civilian traffic, the National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition at Chicago was 
told yesterday. 

L. S. Harris, executive director of the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators, Washington, outlined 
the coordination of state and national 
effort that is the basis of our program 
in an address to the Commercial Vehicle 
Section. Areas of traffic congestion and 
hazard along the national network of 
highways have, until recently, been 
viewed with “democratic complacency,” 
Mr. Harris said. These areas now have 
been thrown into sharp and unfavorable 
focus by the national emergency. 

“Traffic congestion which has long 
caused delay and exasperation,” Mr. 
Harris declared, “becomes intolerable 
when it interferes with national defense 
transport. Hazardous highway condi- 
tions and inadequate structures were 
tolerated when they affected only civilian 
pursuits, but they cannot be permitted 
to retard military convoys. “Likewise, 
the irresponsible and unskilled driver is 
a distinct menace who cannot be per- 
mitted to affect military operations.” 

The organization charged with antici- 
pating and providing for national de- 
fense needs in highway transport, Mr. 
Harris reported, is the Highway Traffic 
Advisory Committee to the War depart- 
ment. A local committee is in charge 
of each state’s part in the national pro- 
gram. 

Examination of our highway plant for 
military operations or defense transpor- 
tations reveals how closely we have ap- 
proached virtual stagnation of traffic on 
many arterial highways, Mr. Harris said. 

“Stagnation already exists on some 
highways crowded with week-end traf- 
fic.” he said. The condition was not 
considered so serious because the great- 
est proportion of the movement was for 
pleasure. 

“With the increasing decentralization 
of manufacturing and with many major 
plants becoming principally assembly 
plants, the highway becomes an integral 
feature of the assembly line. The great- 
est possible organization and direction 
of the traffic flow becomes immediately 
essential.” 

The stagnation of traffic on French 
roads, Mr. Harris said, aided materially 
in the rapid downfall of that country 
before the German invaders. Military 
movement became impossible because of 
refugee traffic which clogged all 
arteries. The Germans, he said, cleared 
the congestion ruthlessly and with care- 
ful planning. 

From Britain, Mr. Harris said, has 
come another type of experience to 
guide our own planning. There was no 
inventory of motor vehicles available for 
British defense before the war started. 
Such an inventory had to be made and 
is now in the hands of transport officials, 
Mr. Harris said. 

A similar inventory is underway in 
this country through the offices of the 
Trafic Advisory Committees in the 
various states. The information is being 
compiled for each state by the motor 
vehicle administrators and will be kept 
up to date as new vehicles are registered 
or withdrawn from service. 

The close cooperation between nation- 
al and state authorities, Mr. Harris be- 
lieves, will result in major benefits, aside 
from its value in defense traffic planning. 
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Collins Asks Better 
Statistics on Losses 


ADDRESSES ACCOUNTANTS’ ASS’N 





N. Y. Dept. Rating Chief Holds Figures 
Not Now Available Providing Veri- 
fication of Loss Costs 





Furnishing of more detailed statistics 
on fire insurance losses to a central 
agency would be of marked benefit to 
the business in general and to smaller 
companies in particular, in the opinion 
of Joseph F. Collins, chief of the Rat- 
ing Bureau of the New York Insurance 
Department, who addressed the annual 
meeting of the Insurance Accountants 
Association yesterday at Norwich, Conn. 
\ central office which collected loss 
experience from all sections of the coun- 
try would aid small companies, he said, 
by giving them access to the consoli- 
dated figures for all companies combined 
and would aid fire insurance as a whole 
by providing statistics with which to 
meet attacks on existing fire rate sched- 
ules. 

Statistics are not now available, even 
though premium and loss figures are 
collected from many published reports 
and from numerous organizations, that 
would adequately provide a verification 
of the loss costs for which variations 
in premium rates are charged, Mr. 
Collins stated. He continued: 

Plan of Late E. G. Richards 

“The late Ellis G. Richards, who was 
one time president of the National 
Board, pleaded for a system of rating 
closely related to the loss experience for 
the various classes of risks. He argued 
that it would be to the best interest of 
the business to be able to show that 
rates were based upon actual experience 
and recommended a statistical plan. It 
was his thought that a system designed 
to produce such results would avoid fu- 
ture attacks upon the fire insurance 
companies. Some thought that the ex- 
perience and grading rating system pro- 
posed by Mr. Richards was too compli- 
cated. In any event it did not receive 
the support of the majority of the com- 
To my mind he had a funda- 


panies. 

mentally sound approach to the problem 
when viewed from a_ disinterested 
standpoint. 


“You are all familiar with the present 
general classification of risks which are 
recorded on punch cards and tabulated 


for the National Board. There are 
twenty-six general classes or broad 
groupings of residential, mercantile, 


manufacturing, miscellaneous and special 
classes of risks. These groupings are 
subdivided as to type of building con- 
struction and also according to pro- 
tected or unprotected territory. 

“The statistics furnished by such a 
classification do not contribute much to 
a determination of the true loss cost 
of various classes of risks or of the cor- 
rectness of the rates charged. These 
broad groupings combine the experience 
of numerous sub-classes of low, medium 
and high rated occupancies of varying 
degrees of hazard with respect to com- 
bustibility and susceptibility of con- 
tents. The National Board grading of 
cities into ten classes with respect to 
physical conditions could be supple- 
mented by statistical data relating to 
loss experience.” 


BUYS PARTNER’S INTEREST 

George E. Jamison has purchased the 
interests of his partner, E. H. Mitchell, 
in the insurance and real estate agency 
of Jamison & Mitchell of Bloomfield, 
N. J. Mr. Mitchell has discontinued 
active interest because of illness. 





Magrath Selected to Receive 
General Brokers Gold Medal 





JOSEPH J. MAGRATH 


Joseph J. Magrath of Chubb & Son 
and secretary of the Federal has been 
selected to receive the gold medal of 
the General Brokers Association of the 
Metropolitan District in recognition of 
his outstanding services to insurance. 
The medal will be presented to Mr. 
Magrath at the annual dinner of the 
brokers’ association on Wednesday eve- 
ning, October 22, at the Hotel Astor in 
New York. Mr. Magrath was formerly 
rating chief of the New York Insur- 
ance Department and has long been 
popular with brokers and agents as well 
as with company men. The General 
Brokers’ medal is awarded annually. 


“Story of Connecticut” Shown by 
AEtna Life Group at Exposition 


One of the outstanding attractions at 
the Eastern States Exposition held in 
Springfield, Mass., September 14 to 20, 
was the colorful “Story of Connecticut” 
presented by the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies. In one of the largest in- 
surance company exhibits ever attempted 
the Aetna showed by means of color 
slides projected in groups of eight on 
a huge semi-circular screen, the vital 
part which insurance plays in the Amer- 
ican economic system. The exhibit 
occupied more than 6,500 square feet— 
virtually the entire available floor space 
of the Connecticut Building. 

The story of insurance money at work 
was interwoven into the broader “Story 
of Connecticut,” which contained 1,500 
scenes photographed in color and which 
depicted the resources, history, and visi- 
tors’ attractions of the Nutmeg State. 
Shown to the accompaniment of com- 
mentary and musical background, various 
groups of color pictures illustrated the 
manner in which Connecticut’s forty- 
eight insurance companies have con- 
tributed vitally to the progress of Con- 


necticut as well as of the nation through 
their combined investments of three anj 
one-half billions of dollars. R 
Prior to the opening of the exhihi: 
two expert color photographers coveres 
approximately 2,000 miles of Connecticy 
roads in order to obtain the materi 
for this picture story of insurance. Un. 
usual collections of scenes were obtaing; 
on such typically Connecticut subject 
as historic edifices, monuments, ston 
and rail fences, old colonial home 
country inns, antique shops, and the 
State’s many and varied defense ap) 
other industries. ; 
Between showings of “The Story ¢j 
Connecticut,” demonstrations were give, 
on the Aetna’s popular robot heart ¢. 
vice which sent the echoes of a humay 
heartbreak reverberating throughout th 
building. Another demonstration recently 
perfected by the Aetna showed the ¢. 
fects of incendiary bombs and ways in 
which they can be controlled. f 
More than 200,000 persons are, est 
mated to have visited the Connecticy: 
Building and the Aetna exhibit during 
the week of the exposition. : 





MISS ANNE M. HOEY DIES 

Miss Anne M. Hoey, sister of Collector 
of Internal Revenue James J. Hoey, 
died Sunday at the home in New York 
City which she shared with her brother. 
Mr. Hoey is a leading insurance pro- 
ducer and the head of Hoey, Ellison 
& Frost, Inc., 99 William Street. 





FIREMEN’S DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Firemen’s of Newark 
have declared a semi-annual cash divi- 
dend of 20 cents a share, payable 
November 15 to stockholders of record 
October 20. 





MAY FORM NEW LOCAL BOARD 

Plans are under way to form a sepa- 
rate local board at Elizabeth, N. J., as 
an affiliate of the Union County Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 





STANDARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Statement June 30th, 1941 


$1,500,000.00 





Capital 
Premium Reserve 


3,590,000.00 





Other Liabilities 


542,705.45 





4,203,943.29 





Surplus to Policyholders. 
*Total Assets 


8,336,648.74 





A. J. Couch, Vice-President 


Capital 


*New York insurance Department Valuation Basis. 

Securities carried at $245,465.99 in the above statement are deposited 
in various States as required by law. 

On the basis of December 31, 1940 Market Quotations for all bonds 
and_ stocks owned, this Company's total Admitted 
$8,451,263.86 and the Surplus to Policyholders $4,318,558.41. 


Geo. Z. Day, President 


“TWO STANDARDS” OF THE AETNA FIRE GROUP 


An unusual combination of financial strength. 
Community of interests and practical cooperation with agents. 


STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
Statement June 30th, 1941 


Assets would be 


S. C. Kline, Secretary 


$1,000,000.00 





Premium Reserve 


Claims and Claim Expense Reserve... 


1,965,364.57 
1,596,837.84 





Other Liabilities 


311,400.93 





Surplus to Policyholders 


2,251,326.08 





*Total Assets 


$6,124,929.42 





Stocks owned the Total 





*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 

On the basis of June 30, 1941 market quotations for all Bonds and 
Admitted Assets would be 
$6,252,182.52 and Surplus to Policyholders would be $2,378,579.18. 


New York Offices: 80 John St. 


Geo. Z. Day, President 
Chas. E, Heath, Vice-Pres. & Secretary 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
A. J. Couch, Resident Vice-President 


increased to 


Fred J. Theen, Asst. Secretary 











Presents Defense Flag to 
Mayor of San Francisco 





Mayor Angelo J. Rossi of San Frat) 
cisco, at left, is receiving from Vic 
President Charles C. Hannah of th} 
Fireman’s Fund the first civilian defens 
flag of official design. 


Mayor Angelo J. Rossi of San Frarf 
cisco received the first civilian defen} 
flag of official design made on the Paciit 
Coast on Monday from Charles bi 
Hannah, vice-president of the Firemansy 
Fund. B 
The presentation was made in tf 
lobby of Fireman’s Fund head oft 
at San Francisco where a Fire Prevet 
tion Week display features, amotye 
other items, an auxiliary trailer fire tru 
similar to equipment now used in Lote 
don; insignia to be worn by membes 
of the Civilian Defense Corps, and # 
incendiary bomb which fell as a dud © 
London and was subsequently sent ® 
Mayor Rossi. 

In making the presentation Mr. Hat 
nah said, “This flag is a symbol of 9# 
Francisco’s, and the nation’s, determi 
tion to protect their civilian populatioy 
under all conditions. It is fitting thet 
fore that you, as mayor of San Fray 
cisco, should receive the first flag 
be made on the Pacific Coast.” 

Printed on the flag is a large CD" 
red, placed in a white triangle which * 
surrounded by a blue disc. From thi 
basic design are made insignia to 
worn by civilian defense workers. 
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FALL OF BUILDING WAIVER 





nge Approves Provision, 

New York es tiod Without Charge, 
Waiving Standard Clause 

The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change on Wednesday approved use of 
a fall of building clause waiver, without 
charge,- on property damage policies 
when it is desired to assume liability 
jor damage by fire following the fall of 
rial part of a building from a 


a mate 
The clause ap- 


cause other than fire. 


proved follows : 

Where it is provided in this policy that “‘if 
» building, or any material part thereof, fall 
except as a result of fire, all insurance by this 
policy on such building or its contents shall 
immediately cease,” the insurance by this policy 
hall not cease on the fall of the building or a 
yart thereof; provided that in no event shall 
this Company be liable for an amount exceeding 
that proportion of loss for which it would have 
been liable under all the terms and conditions of 
the policy had the fall not occurred; and pro- 
vided further, that liability for loss shall not 
be computed upon an amount exceeding the 
actual cash value of the building or contents, 
in the damaged condition due to the fall, at the 
exact time of loss or damage by fire. 


The pier schedule was amended to 
conform to the latest standard require- 
ments for piers and wharves and also 
to provide recognition for installation of 
a permanent system of revolving nozzles 
in the substructure. 

A recommendation to change multiple 
location rules extending coverage of re- 
porting form policies applying in two or 
more locations to cover stock only in 
manufacturing risks was disapproved by 
a large majority. 





North British Group at 


Kansas City Convention 


At the Kansas City annual conven- 
tion next week of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents the North 
British & Mercantile Group will main- 
tain headquarters in the Hotel Muehle- 
bach for agents and friends of the 
North British, Pennsylvania Fire, Mer- 
cantile. Commonwealth and Homeland, 
all members of the fleet. 

In addition to United States Manager 
C. F. Shallcross the following officers 
from the home office in New York will 
be on hand: John L. Mylod, assistant 
U. S. manager; A. W. Barthelmes, sec- 
retary, inland marine and special lines 
department; A. E. Lehman, secretary, 
automobile department; H. B. Standen, 
secretary, brokerage and service depart- 
ment, and William J. Traynor, publicity 
director. 

From the Chicago department there 
will be W. F. Sweazee, manager, and 
W. R. Kirk, agency superintendent, 
Western department. W. B. Winchell, 
state agent, and C. M. Mills, special 
agent, local fieldman in Kansas City, 
will also attend. 





Appraisers Elect Officers 


The American Society of Technical 
Appraisers, of which the Appraisers’ 
Board of New York is the local chapter, 
has elected the following national offi- 
cers: president, Robert W. Stevens, 
Chicago; vice-president, Cornelius J. 
Callahan, New York; treasurer, E. J. 
Launer, Los Angeles, and_ secretary, 
Arthur P. Thompson, New York. Sam- 
uel W. Gibson, Los Angeles, has been 
appointed chairman of the national 
membership committee. He is also a 
member of the national executive board. 





N. Y. EXAMINERS MEET OCT. 16 
The Fire Insurance Examiners Asso- 
ciation of New York will hold its first 
dinner meeting of the 1941-42 season 
next. Thursday evening at Miller’s 
Restaurant on Fulton Street, New York 
the Robert T. Gaines, chairman of 
€ fire prevention committee of the 
udson County Safety Council and 
chemical consultant to the fire depart- 
ments of northern New Jersey, will be 
the speakers. : 


Old Building at 100 William Street, 
To be Sold at Auction on October 14 


The Woodbridge Building at 100 Wil- 
liam Street, New York City, now vacant 
but long the headquarters of many in- 
surance company, organization and pro- 
duction offices, will be offered at auction 
to the highest bidder at noon next 
Tuesday, October 14, in the Real Estate 
Exchange Sales Room, 20 Vesey Street. 

The sale will be conducted by James 
J. Dooling, auctioneer, to satisfy a judg- 
ment of $2,248,999 obtained by the New 
York Trust Co., as trustee of a bond 
issue sold to the public, against the 100 
William Street Corporation and others. 
White & Case and Meyers & Keating, 
respectively, are the attorneys for the 
plaintiff and the receiver, Walter J. 
Dunnington. 

The property is now assessed at $2,- 
150,000, of which $1,425,000 represents 
land value. Testimony in certiorari pro- 
ceedings seeking reduction in the 1940- 
’41 assessment was concluded several 
days ago with the judge reserving de- 
cision. Hearings relative to a protest 


against the 1941-’'42 assessment are 
scheduled to be held soon. 

Considerable interest is reported in 
the auction sale, not alone because of 
the strategic location of the property 
in the center of the insurance district, 
but particularly because the report of 
the referee in the foreclosure action 
urged that any offer of $500,000 or more 
at the auction sale be accepted as a 
purchase price. This recommendation 
was confirmed by an order of Justice 
Lloyd Church. There are no accumu- 
lated taxes against the property, all 
arrears having been paid up. 

The main section of the Woodbridge 
Building, a twelve-story structure cover- 
ing the entire easterly block front on 
William Street from John to Platt 
Street, was erected in 1896 as an in- 
vestment for the Phelps Stokes Estates, 
it was reported by Charles F. Noyes, 
chairman of the board of the Charles F. 
Noyes Co., present agent. The seven- 
teen-story annex, covering a plot in the 
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As a result they devised an ingenious method of dis- 
tributing hazards of shipment. One hundred boats, each 
carrying one hundred packages, were stopped at the 
source of the dangerous rapids, while each merchant 
put one package on each of the boats. Thus, when a j : 
boat went down, the merchants lost only one package va 
apiece, instead of one merchant losing his entire cargo. 





(Competed TO TRANSPORT THEIR 
WARES BY WATER, CHINESE MERCH- 
ANTS OF MANY CENTURIES AGO OFTEN 
SUFFERED UTTER FINANCIAL RUIN 
WHEN THEIR SHIPS FAILED TO "SHOOT 
THE RAPIDS” OF THE YANGTSE RIVER. 




















The ancient Chinese distributed risks byactual 
distribution o f property, achieving the same 
results as modern insurance policies. Only the 
system has changed, providing sounder, more 
economical and satisfactory protectionagainst 


the hazards to property that are a constant 
threat to all. The successful agent makes his job 
easier and more profitable by representing a 
company that has proven its strength, de pend- 
ability and desire to cooperate at all times! 
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rear running through from John to 
Platt Street, was completed in 1904 

Reviewing the early history of the 
property, Mr. Noyes recalled that the 
first tenant in the building was the New 
York Underwriter’s Agency which rented 
the entire ninth floor literally from the 
plans. 


Hudson County Agents 
Receive W. J. Wilson Cup 


The Hudson County Association of 
Insurance Agents received the William 
J. Wilson Memorial Cup from the New 
Jersey Association at a dinner meeting 
Tuesday evening at the Fairmount Hotel 
in Jersev City. The cup was awarded 
to the Hudson County Association by 
the state body at the recent annual con- 
vention at Asbury Park and the presen- 
tation was made this week by Harvey 
Nelson, Sr., of Jersey City, a past-presi- 
dent of the state association. The cup 
went to Hudson County for “its sub- 
stantial increase in membership, the 
carrving out of a continuous service in 
public relations work and support of 
national defense in purchasing defense 
bonds.” 

This. cup is awarded annually and is 
the gift of the Atlantic City Association 
in memory of the late William J. Wilson. 
who was a prominent local agent. 


Mass. Agents and Fieldmen 
Unite to Back Education 


The Massachusetts Association of In- 
surance Agents and the Bay-State Club 
—the fieldmen’s organization—are acting 
jointly to bring educational facilities to 
local agents in as many as a dozen 
cities in Massachusetts. Fieldmen will 
lead discussion groups over a five weeks’ 
period, and these fieldmen themselves 
will be instructed first under the direc- 
tion of Robert M. Morrison, Boston 
attorney. 

The agents’ courses will be sponsored 
by local boards beginning in Januarv 
and will continue for one evening a week 
for the next five weeks. Arrangements 
for the course have been made by Sec- 
retary Arthur H. Clarke of the agents’ 
association and Kenneth H. Erskine. 
3oston manager of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe and chairman of the 
Bay State Club public relations com- 
mittee. 








McKENNEY WITH NORTHERN 
_W. Ernest McKenney has joined the 
Northern Assurance Group as special 
representative for the company’s New 
York City local and brokerage service 
department. He will spend most of his 
time in the midtown section of the city. 
Serving since 1931 with the Home Fleet 
for the last two years he was assistant 
manager of the metropolitan of the Paul 
Revere Fire. In his new connection 
Mr. McKenney is associated with R. W. 
Daum, general agent, and C. H. Cooper, 
local secretary of the Northern’s local 
and brokerage service department. 





E. C. WRIGHT DIES 

E. C. Wright, for many years asso- 
ciated with the Home of New York, 
died October 1 at St. John’s Hospital 
in Brooklyn as the result of being struck 
by an automobile on Queens Boulevard. 
He was born in Dublin, Ireland, on 
February 21, 1869, and joined the Home 
on January 1, 1904. His career was 
spent largely in the loss department. 
Although he had reached the retirement 
age Mr. Wright was fairly active up to 
the time of his death. 

N. J. SQUARE CLUB TO MEET 

The Insurance Square Club of New 
Tersey will meet at the Hotel Douglas 
in Newark on Monday, October 20. The 
entertainment committee has arranged 
to have a speaker from the Navy who 
) 7. Ss. 


will discuss that branch of the 


armed services. Members are privileged 
to invite guests to attend this meeting, 
according to Secretary Theodore R. Rol- 
ler. 
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Blackall Warns on 
Higher Loss Ratios 


DUE TO REPLACEMENT COSTS 


Connecticut Commissioner Not Fearful 
About Outcome on Insurance 
in the Long Run 





Fire and automobile insurance com- 
panies were warned to watch their loss 
ratios during the present period of ris- 
costs by Insurance 
Commissioner John C. Blackall of Con- 
necticut who spoke last Friday in Chi- 
cago before the annual luncheon meet- 


ing replacement 


ing of the insurance division of the 
Hlinois Chamber of Commerce. He also 
warned casualty companies which are 


enjoying an expansion in their compen- 
sation premiums to be prepared for 
higher losses later due to malingering 
if a depression period comes. 

Speaking on the subject of “Impact 
of the War on American Insurance” 
Commissioner Blackall said that insur- 
ance, being such a substantial nart of 
everyday life, cannot hope to be free 
from its effects. 

“The unprecedented expansion of pri- 
vate industry itself and of governmental 
activities in connection with our own 
defense and the help of our friends has 
not been without its results on the in- 
surance field,” declared Mr. Blackall. 
“In connection with the building of can- 
tonments, defense housing projects and 
all the things that go as a corollary 
when nations resort to the arbitrament 
of war have, naturally, compelled our 
government to attempt to save money, 
as it went along, on insurance premiums. 


New Trends Being Watched 


“There has been some criticism of the 
fact that in the casualty field, particu- 
larly, there has hanpened before our 
eyes a breakdown of what might other- 
wise be considered established customs 
in the insurance world but we must re- 
member that the men who are in charge 
of the expenditures of the United States 
Government have a responsibility which 
they probably feel outweighs any de- 
sire they might have to preserve in- 
surance customs and, therefore, there 
must constantly apnear in the insurance 
world occasions palpably unorthodox. 

“Have in mind and hope that this is 
a transitory and temporary expedient. 
The chances are that the Insurance 
Commissioners will find themselves of 
necessity constrained to cooperate as 
far as possible so long as no plans sub- 
mitted run counter to the financial 
stability of insurance underwriting, and 
are not too antagonistic to state public 
policy. 

“With the cost of materials going up 
and the cost of labor increasing, fire 
losses, automobile collision losses, de- 
struction of equipment and the like, will, 
item for item, be higher than they were 
in normal times. If I leave one word 
of advice to those of you interested in 
this business, it is to keep your eye as 
constantly as you can on the loss ratio. 
To those of you who are somewhat 
pleased by the expansion of workmen’s 
compensation coverage because of pay- 
roll additions, I would suggest that when 
the cooling time comes a few years from 
now, I hope your enthusiasm is not 
dimmed by claims legitimate in them- 
selves but conducive to longer periods 
of confinement and recuperation than 
might be the average in these days of 
high wages. 

“To those of you interested in the 
producing end exclusively, I would re- 
spectfully suggest that if you feel the 
prosperity that now should be around 
about us that you maintain adequate 
reserves for your own private business 
and not to expand your organization too 
quickly so that you will be able later on 
to adjust yourself more readily to nor- 


mal times. 


Not Fearful of Outcome 


“T am not at all apprehensive about 
the outcome in the long run. A great 
many other things are going along these 


days which make the insurance public 
more and more conscious of the de- 
sirability of coverages. Some people 
didn’t like the Old Age Pension Law 
because they thought it would adversely 
affect insurance; now we don’t hear 
anything about it. Some people didn’t 
like the Social Security Law because 
they thought it might be an encroach- 
ment on insurance; and we don’t talk 
about that any more. 

“Some people feel that the threat of 
taxation might be discouraging to sound 
management but I have never seen a 
time when the institution of insurance 
was not ready and willing to bear its 
fair share of the cost of the good things 
that we enjoy, and | can see no public 
policy abroad in the land today that asks 
for anything but a fair and equitable 
distribution of this burden. 

“In fact, it is one of the developments 
of the Washington picture that I have 
rejoiced at more than anything in re- 
cent months; namely, the movement 
away from the preconceived idea that 
our defense program could be taken care 
of by borrowing while our ordinary 
budget was taken care of by taxation. 
This latter idea would have induced in- 
flation. The new policy is away from 
it and augurs well for the success of 
our enterprise and creates a better feel- 
ing on our ability to absorb the shocks 
that needs must follow on the war's 
great adversity.” 


TORONTO COURSES FOR WOMEN 

Something in the way of an innovation 
will be attempted by the Insurance In- 
stitute of Toronto this year. In view 
of the widespread depletion in the ranks 
of male employes and representatives of 
fire and casualty insurance companies, 
women are being called upon to carry 
the burden of the absentee men for the 
duration of the war. As a result, the 
Insurance Institute of Toronto this Fall 
plans to start special educational courses 
for the women, apart from the regular 
curriculum of the Institute. This an- 
nouncement has just been made by John 
Fanning, Institute president. 





MARINE INSTITUTE MEETS 





Directors Elected to Serve Three Years; 
Pink and Winter Speakers 
at Luncheon 

The American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters held its forty-third annual 
meeting in New York on Monday with 
Frederick B. McBride, Fireman’s Fund, 
presiding as president. Reports of offi- 
cers and committees covering work of 
the last year were presented and adopted. 

The following were elected directors to 
serve for three years: J. Gilberson, Hart- 
ford Fire; William R. Hedge, Boston 
Insurance Co.; H. E. Manee, Appleton 
& Cox, Inc.; H. C. Thorn, Insurance 
Co. of North America, and Mr. McBride. 
H. S. Sutter, W. J. Roberts & Co., Inc., 
was elected to serve as director for one 
year, to fill the vacancy created by the 
death this Summer of William J. Rob- 
erts. The officers and standing commit- 
tee of the Institute are to be elected by 
the directors. 

Following the business session, the In- 
stitute held a luncheon at the India 
House. Principal speakers were Louis 
H. Pink, Superintendent of Insurance of 
New York State, and William D. Win- 
ter, president of the Atlantic Mutual. 





Florida State Fire Fund 
Reports on Experience 


In the twenty-three years of the 
Florida State Fire Insurance Fund its 
premium collections have totaled $1,- 


417,738 with interest earnings of $297,- 
820. Losses have been $227,685, loss of 
2% taxes $28,354, and administration ex- 
penses $56,401, leaving “net earnings” 
from May 22, 1917, to May 22, 1941, 
$1,403,118. Coverage on state owned 
properties total $25,857,396, in the State 
Fund $13,937,130, premiums $76,312; in 
commercial companies $11,920,266, pre- 
miums $21,354. Securities held by the 
Fund are $942,000 in national, county 
and municipal bonds. 





WHAT'S BEHIND THE POLICY ? 


When you can say, 


“This policy is issued by a 


strong company,” you advance an argument that 
does double duty—It helps to obtain new business; 


it helps to retain old business. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Service Offices located 
in principal cities 


Complete Nation-Wide Insurance 
Facilities for Agents and Brokers 
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G. E. TOWNSEND TO RETIRE 





Vice-President of Fireman’s Fund Ha; 

Served Insurance 50 Years; Joined 

Company in 1918 

Vice-President George E. Townsend 
of the Fireman’s Fund will retire this 
month. He entered insurance at San 
lrancisco in 1891 as office boy for Man- 
ager Robert Dickson and he joined the 
Fireman’s Fund in 1918 as head of the 
fire underwriting department. In 1925 
he was made assistant secretary. Early 
this year Mr. Townsend was forced to 
relinquish many of his duties because 
of ill health. 


North and Allen Trustees 
Hartford Insurance College 


The Hartford College of Insurance an- 
nounces the election of John A. North, 
vice-president of the Phoenix of Con- 
necticut, and Clinton L. Allen, assistant 
secretary of the Aetna Fire, as trustees. 

Officers of the college are president, 
Harlan S. Don Carlos; vice-president, 
Vincent B. Coffin; secretary - treasurer, 
Solomon Elsner; director, Edward 6. 
Baird; registrar, Florence P. Hamel, and 
librarian, Caroline E. Lilliard. 


iNorth America Honors 


Hutchinson, Rivinus & Co. f 


In recognition of thirty years’ service | 
as representatives of the Insurance Co. 
of North America, members of the fim 
of Hutchinson, Rivinus & Co., Philadel F 
phia, were guests last Thursday of offi ‘4 
cers of the company at a luncheon inf 
the company’s home office, 1600 Arch — 
Street. 

John A. Diemand, president of the 
North America, presented to Sydney E 
Hutchinson, representing the insurance 
agency, an honorary certificate for “out- 
standing service through thirty years 0! 
progress.” At the luncheon were officers 
of the Insurance Co. of North Amenica 











and its affiliated companies. Represent } 
ing Hutchinson, Rivinus & Co., wert 
Mr. Hutchinson, Malcolm F. Foarl § 


Charles B. Jennings, C. C. Lippincott 
John Tyson, Wright Humphreys, J. E 
Martin, E. E. Davis and F. F. Cain 


L’ Amende Honorable 


Is my face red? It is—CRIMSON'!! ; 

To H. C. Conick, junior past presides! 
of the Underwriters Golf Association, 
my apologies are sincerely extended. The 
writer was not in attendance at the 
tournament at which Mr. Conick wa 
elected president of the association, am 
I did not remain for the recent Winge 
Foot Golf Club dinner of the associatio! 
at which he presided. My mind reverted 
to his predecessor in office as I wrote] 
the story which appeared in last week’ 
issue of this paper. When “Old Bill 
Hadley pulls a boner he goes to tow! 
plenty. H. C; Conick—PLEASE, | @ 


sorry. 
W. L. H. 
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What’s Wrong With This Picture ? 


Se 


unset 


Are your clients still driving 
with ‘duster and goggles” 
insurance or have you pro- 
witel-YoMint-Tuimidiiamint-Metetet-Tan 
Combined Automobile 
policy to match their 
streamlined cars ? 
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America Fore Insurance 


be THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Goldberger Discusses Brokers’ 
Stand on Assigned Risk Plan 


in latter years it has more often been 
the bad. 


Alex Goldberger, president, Brooklyn 
Insurance Brokers Association, and chatr- 
man, special committee on the assigned 
risk plan, addressed the following letter 
to The Eastern Underwriter, dated Oc- 
tober 2, in regard to the assigned auto- 
mobile risk plan adopted in New York 
State: 

In the September 26, 1941, issue of 
The Eastern Underwriter on page 33 
there is a rather comprehensive and 
quite well-detailed report of the pro- 
posed voluntary assigned risk plan now 
under consideration. 

On behalf of the brokers associations 
whom my committee represents, I must 
respectfully take exception to that para- 
graph which reads as follows: | ; 

“Tn claiming that the commission 1s 
inadequate the producers maintained 
that the regular rate of commission 
should apply on the normal premium 
and that the surcharge imposed on the 
unsafe driver should be retained by the 
company to pay future losses.” 


Regular Commission Rate 


That is emphatically not the case if 
the word “producers” is going to be 
used. The sub-committee of which I 
am the chairman and which speaks for 
the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Asso- 
ciation, the Bronx Insurance Men’s As- 
sociation, Independent Brokers Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn and the General Brok- 
ers Association of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict has at all times and in all con- 
ferences; both with the companies and 
with the Insurance Department, main- 
tained that the regular rate of com- 
mission should prevail on the entire 
premium. 

We stated that it is the actuarial re- 
sponsibility of the rate-making body 
to prepare an adequate rate that would 
contemplate a proper loading for antici- 
pated loss experience and a proper load- 
ing for the servicing of the business. 

We have always disliked the use of 
the word “acquisition” because we con- 
sider that word a misnomer. It is not 
my desire to be lengthy at this time 
but I should like to point out that in- 
surance producers have always grace- 
fully and willingly accepted reductions 
in their commission dollars which have 
been the result of rate reduction. Nay, 
more than that, insurance brokers have 
consistently fought for such premium 
reductions in the interest of the insuring 
public. 

Take Good with Bad 


We take the good with the bad and 





OHIO PAYS N. A. I. A. DEBT 
Executive Secretary Virgil G. Martin 
of the Ohio Association of Insurance 
Agents last week sent a check for $3,500 
to General Counsel Walter H. Bennett 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents to complete payment of a $6,500 
debt owed the national body. Mr. Martin 
stated that there is no move being made 
now for the Ohio Association to reunite 
with the national body as the latter is 
now constituted. 


I might also state that the insurance 
brokers associations of New York 
through their representatives concurred 
unreservedly in our position in this 
matter. 


We further stated that in the best 
interests of the insuring public and the 
serious problem of administration that 
this law would develop that we would 
not want to be put in a position of re- 
sisting anything that would foster the 
benefits of this law, and that on this 
basis we would endorse the proposed 
assigned risk plan. 


The department sympathized with our 
position and expressed the hope that 
after this plan would be in operation 
long enough to develop actual experi- 
ence statistics that we could go back 
to the “orthodox” basis of commission 
payment. 


Nears Tenth Anniversary 
With Simon Cohen-Levin Co. 


Michael J. Lepedino with Baby 


Michael J. Tepedino, who is_ office 
manager of Simon Cohen-Levin Co., in- 
surance brokers at 116 John Street, New 
York, will soon celebrate his tenth anni- 
versary with that organization. It has 
been his one and only insurance con- 
nection. Mr. Tepedino, a popular figure 
in William Street brokerage circles, has 
an added incentive to maintain this pop- 
ularity. As the snapshot shows he re- 
cently became a proud father. As a loyal 
Brooklynite he rooted ardently this week 
for a Dodger victory in the World Series 
games. His hobby is bowling. 
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Congressman Starnes Will 
Address Agents’ Meeting 


Advance hotel registrations at Kansas 
City exceed the total reported for any 
corresponding pre-convention period in 
National Association history, indicating 
that the forty-sixth annual NAIA meet- 
ing next week will be well up in the 
running for an all-time attendance rec. 
ord. 

In connection with the program of 
events it is announced that Congress- 
man Joe Starnes of Alabama, who had 
been forced to cancel a previous en- 
gagement to speak at Kansas City, has 
succeeded in rearranging his schedule 
and will address the convention at the 
final business session on Thursday after- 
noon, October 16. 





James Simpson Dies at 90; 


Veteran Boston Producer 


James Simpson, for more than three § 
quarters of a century connected with the f 
fire and marine insurance business of © 
Boston, died at his daughter’s home inf 
Wrentham on October 1 after nearly af 
year’s illness. He was in his ninety: 
first year and recognized as the oldest 7 
man in the business in Boston. His caf 
reer began as office boy a half dozen} 
years before the great fire of 1872, when 
he became connected with the Mercan: | 
tile Fire & Marine, becoming its vice fF 
president and secretary. He also was 
engaged in building one of the leading 7 
agencies of Boston and had continuel 
his association with the present firm 0 
James Simpson & Co. until his death. fF 








WILLIAM SCHIFF LOSES SON 

Lieutenant Terry Schiff of the Twer 
ty-eighth Infantry, Eighth Division, l 
S. A., son of Lieutenant Colonel Willian § 
Schiff and Mrs. Schiff of Mount Kisco 
N. Y., died Tuesday at Fort Jackson 
S. C. after a brief illness. William 
Schiff is a well known New York tt 
surance broker and the president 0 
Schiff, Terhune & Co, Lieutenant Schit 
was 23 years old and was commissione 
last year after graduation from Lehig 
University. 


HORACE P. AUSTIN DIES 
Horace P. Austin, Philadelphia insur 
ance man and noted cricket player, die 
October 6 in Bryn Mawr Hospital afte! 
a long illness. He was 60 years ° 
and is survived by his widow, a son am 
a daughter. 
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Western Deportment 
844 Rush St, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Southwestern Dept. 
912 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Texas 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMP 
The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh Underwriters @ Keystone Underwriters 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 





ANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 
The Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company. 





HOME OFFICE 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey 


Foreign Department 
Ill John St. 
New York, New York 


Canadian Departments 
461 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 
404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
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AGENCY’S 60TH ANNIVERSARY 





Rockwell Agency of Oneida, N. Y., Has 
Always Represented Capital Stock 
Companies; Chas. S. Rockwell Head 
This year marks the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Rockwell 
Agency at Oneida, N. Y. Only capital 
stock companies are, or have been, rep- 
resented and the agency has always been 
in the forefront of stock company ac- 





CHARLES S. ROCKWELL 


tivities in the community. The original 
two companies, the Pennsylvania Fire 
and Agricultural, have both been in 
the agency since 1881. The Fidelity- 
Phenix was taken on in 1882, and the 
Fireman’s Fund in 1888. Both of these 
companies are also still in the agency. 

The agency itself was founded by 
Hiram L. Rockwell, who died in 1916. 
Shortly after his death a son, C. W. 
Rockwell, assumed the management of 
the agency and carried on until he 
died in 1937. The agency is now oper- 
ated by Charles S. Rockwell, a grand- 
son of the original Hiram L., and son 
of C. W. 

Charles S. Rockwell was graduated 
from St. Lawrence University in 1936 
and in September of that year was em- 
ployed by the Fidelity & Casualty of 
New York in the bond department at the 
home office. He left that post in May, 
1937, to manage the agency shortly after 
the death of his father. 

The Rockwell agency is one of the 
pioneers of the weekly plan of premium 
payment in New York State, and the 
present owner is now serving on the cur- 
rent committee of the New York State 
Association of Local Agents studying 
weekly payment plans. Mr. Rockwell 
was also recently elected vice-president 
of the Insurance Federation of N. Y. 


Frederick F. Small Dies 


Frederick F. Small, president of the 
Hartford County Mutual Fire, died Sun- 
day at his home in Hartford at the age 
of 75. He had been engaged in insur- 
ance in Hartford since 1900 and joined 
the Hartford County Mutual in 1906, 
becoming president in 1936. He was also 
a director of the National Fire of Hart- 
ford and the Dime Savings Bank. 

Mr. Small’s own insurance agency 
firm, F. F. Small & Co., Inc., was or- 
ganized in 1899. He also was engaged 
in the investment banking field for some 
vears but for the last two years devoted 
his entire attention to the Hartford 
County Mutual Fire. 





TO HANDLE SCHOOL RISKS 
A committee of Bradford, Pa. fire in- 
surance agents will handle the apportion- 
ment of insurance on all public schools 
in the city, according to action taken 


by the school board. The committee 
consists of C. I. Wheeler, James V. 
Brown, Paul Douglas, Robert Bromley 


and A. J. Douglas. 
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That certainly seems to be the aim of careless Americans. 
Last year a fire broke out every 90 seconds, and the national 
fire loss was almost $300 million. 


Nearly 60% of all fires annually in this country occur in 
dwellings, including homes, apartments and hotels. 


What more opportune time to emphasize the value of 
Fire Prevention and Fire Insurance to your policyholders 
than during Fire Prevention Week, October 5th-11th! Every 
far-seeing agent takes an active part in Fire Prevention Week. 


The National Board of Fire Underwriters, (85 John 

Street, New York City), the central organization of Capital 

Stock Fire Insurance Companies, will gladly assist you, for 

| the asking, with plans and materials to put the program over 
in your community. 


In view of the accent on Defense, many agents this year 
are instituting a drive through their Local Boards to have 
local fire codes and fire prevention ordinances modernized. 
For details of that project also address direct the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, of which this company has been 
a charter member and loyal supporter for the past seventy- 
five years. 
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Canadian Fire Income 
Showing Large Gain 


THREE CONTRIBUTING FACTOp, 





Higher Inventories, Higher Wages, More 
Plants in Use and Term Risks 
Aid Premium Increases 





With only ten weeks of the year tg. 
maining, it is being safely predicted in 
Canada that premium income on fire jp. 
surance for 1941 will show a substantial 
increase over 1940. This despite th 
fact that premium rates have been pp. 
duced by 10%. Three important factors 
are reported to have contributed to the 
year’s increase to date. They are x 
follows: 

1. Increased values of inventories }p. 
ing carried as a result of mounting ¢op. 
sumer demand and government deman(; 
for war purposes. In connection with 
this, it is believed the chances favor an 
expansion in these inventory values dur. 
ing 1942, 

2. This division can be divided into 
two categories. First, the number of 
actual risks has increased as the result 
of the building of new plants and syb. 
sidiaries to handle government war con- 
tracts. Second, those plants which 
formerly more or less ignored fire pro- 
tection, through orders traceable to 
the war, have increased business and 
inventories to the point where lack of 
fire protection would be considered al- 
most inexcusable. Closely allied with 
the latter is the fact that many house. 
holders who formerly could not afford 
fire protection, have seen fit to secure 
protection, especially since mounting 
wages have made it possible to buy 
household good not available to them 
since the ’20’s. 

3. The change in the writing of mer- 
cantile risks on a three-year basis, in- 
stead of one as formerly. Well-informed 
circles regard this as probably the most 
important contributing influence to the 
1941 premium income gain. Prior to 
1941 it was impossible, through legisla F 
tive rulings of the provinces, to secure 
fire protection on mercantile or indus- 
trial plants for a period in excess of one 
vear. However, the three-year plan has 
been available since January 1. Since 
that date, fire protection has been avail F 
able for a three-year period. 





Pink, McNairn, Scott on | 
Ontario Agents’ Program| 


Louis H. Pink, Insurance Superinten- 
dent of New York State, will addres 
the opening day convention luncheon 0! | 
the Ontario Fire and Casualty Insur 
ance Agents’ Association which will be 
held in Toronto October 16 and I.) 
Stephen Miles Bouton, editor of the # 
Jamestown Morning Post and formerly © 
a war correspondent for a New York § 
newspaner in Germany, will address tht 
convention at the closing day luncheon § 

In brief, and apart from routine bus: § 
ness, the following are program high 
lights: address by Hartley D. McNaim 
Ontario Superintendent, on “Some 
Changes in Insurance Law of Interest; 
Fire Marshal W. J. Scott on “Fire De & 
fense”; J. McClarvy Moore. association 
vice-president, on “Agents’ Qualification 
Law”, and unofficially it is considere’ 
nossible that Leopold Tones of the 
Canadian Underwriters Association may 
sive a talk on urban school insurance 
The latter would deal with some pro 
nosals made hv urban school districts 
that they establish their own insurantt § 
funds. 

President S. O. Mason will be in the 
chair at the convention. which will be 
host to J. E. Proctor, chairman of ft 
Canadian Federation of Tnsurant! 
Agents, and Sam McAdam, nresident ° 
the Toronto Insurance Conference. 
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MAINE AGENTS MEET OCT. 5 
The Maine Association of Insuranct 
Agents will hold its annual meeting al 
Waterville, Me., on October 15. 7) 
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MARYLAND WOMEN ORGANIZE 





Cc. A. McCubbin Invites 150 Women to 
Dinner; Ada Doyle to Help 
Establish Chapter 
Clara A. McCubbin, 
agency department, United States Fidel- 
ity & Co. 
chairman of the 
of the Maryland Association of Insur- 
ance Women, 
150 leading insurance women in the state 


office manager, 


Guaranty Baltimore, as 
organizing committee 


has sent invitations to 


meeting at 
Oc- 


organization 
Baltimore, 


the 
Longfellow, 


to attend 
the Hotel 
tober 14. 

Following an informal dinner Mrs. 
Ada V. Doyle, chairman of the educa- 
tional committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Women and former 
president of the New Jersey Insurance 
Women, will assist in the organization 
of the chapter. 

Speakers at the dinner will be Joseph 
D. Lazenby, past-president, Maryland 
Association of Insurance Agents; Addi- 
son B. Fowler, assistant secretary, Cen- 


tral Insurance Co.. and R. Howard 
Bland, chairman of the board, U. S 
F. & G. 


Special guests will be George S. Rob- 
ertson, assistant secretary, Maryland 
Association of Insurance Agents. and 
C. J. Fitzpatrick, vice-nresident and sec- 
retary, U. S. F. & G. 


Aetna Life Delegation to 
Kansas City Convention 


The following members of the home 
office staff of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies will attend the forty-sixth 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents to be held 
at Kansas City. Mo., next week: Vice- 
Presidents C. B. Morcom and C. G. 
Hallowell, Agency Secretary FE. C. 
Knapp and Field Supervisor F. W. Pot- 
ter, representing the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety; Superintendent of Agents A. 
Hiatt, Jr., representing the Aetna Life; 
Vice-President E. J. Perrin, Jr., Assist- 
ant Secretary R. R. Stone and Marine 
Agency Manager H. D. Van Gils, rep- 
resenting the Automobile and Standard 
Fire. 

The publicity department of the Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies will be rep- 
resented by Stanley F. Withe, manager, 
assisted by R. EF. Brown, superintendent 
of advertising, casualty lines, and F. W. 
Bright, supervisor of the Aetna’s motion 
picture unit. A. Y. Lytle, sound engi- 
neer, and A. Garatti, camera man at- 
tached to this unit, will be located in a 
specialty equipped sound studio in which 
will be recorded speeches and other ac- 
the convention for use in 


tivities of 





VACATION-TIME 
IS 
OVER... 


a) 


Time back to 
work again.... 


to get 


. ... and time to plan for 
active, business-developing 
activity during the coming: 


months. 





of New York 









Of course, you'll need help—and that is what “Hanover- 
Fulton” fieldmen are prepared and equipped to give you: 
experienced counsel in planning active promotional work— 
and personalized cooperation in carrying out the job. 


Why not consult your “Hanover-Fulton” fieldman today? 
He’s at your service 


HOME OFFICE 
111 John St. 
New York 
WESTERN DEPT. 
Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 





with service. 
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INSURANCE CO.of NEW YORK 


NAMES N. J. WOMEN LEADER 





President Kay Dougherty Makes 
pointments .of Advisory Boar 
Vice-Presidents, Committees 
At the first meeting of the 1941-1) 
season, Kay Dougherty, president Te 
surance Women of New Jersey. “4 
nounced the following committee chai, 
man and appointments: 
Dinner program, Clara Nadin: educa 
tion, Reba Obus; employment, Dini 
Walker; entertainment, Myra Knight: 
fire prevention, Josephine McGann; goo 
will, Florence French; hospitality, Mary 
Pearce; registration, Edith Bennet: 
program, Elizabeth Diffily; — publicit: 
Marguerite Kinney; ways and means 
Frances London; membership, Catherin, 
Coemaat; safety, Frances Ponturo: ed 
tor Newsy Bits, Claire McCurry, ’ 
Advisory Board: Ada V. Doyle, chai. 
man; Cristine Nolan, assistant, 
Vice-presidents: Essex County, Ge. 
trude Proehl; Hudson County, Susan p 
Thayer; Bergen County, Helen Donal. 
son; Middlesex County, — Henriet 
Smith; Union County, Emily Garvey, 
The next meeting will be held o 
October 16 in the Essex House, Newark 


I: 





North America Bowling 
Season Gets Under Way 


The fourteenth annual season of the 
North America Companies Bowling 
League got under way Friday night 
in Philadelphia with the first of a series 
of twenty-eight inter-department games 
to be played each Friday night. Eigh 
teams are competing for the Edmun 
H. Porter Trophy, a memorial to the 
late secretary-treasurer of the North 
America. 

The competing teams will represent 
the following departments of the Nort) 
America companies: Burgary,  ocea 
marine, protect what you have, autom: 
bile, fire underwriting, marine reinsur 
ance, metropolitan and fidelity. Officer 








Aetna’s sound motion picture, featuring 
the National Association, entitled ‘“For- 
tv-five Years of Progress.” 

“In addition to maintaining headquart- 
ers at Hotel Muehlebach (Room 612) for 
the reception of Aetna agents, many of 
whom are expected to attend the con- 
vention from all sections of the country, 
the Aetna companies will have an ex- 
tensive educational exhibit in the foyer 
of the auditorium. 





PEORIA AGENTS ELECTION 

The following have been elected offi- 
cers of the Peoria (Ill.) Association of 
Insurance Agents: F. H. Hawk, presi- 
dent; Charles Adams, vice - president; 
Winfield Peters, secretary, and Charles 
A. Tliff, treasurer. 


Mutual Fire Cos. to Meet 
In Los Angeles Nov. 3-6 


The National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies will hold its forty- 
sixth annual convention in Los Angeles, 
November 3-6, according to President 
Fred C. Cromer of the Los Angeles 
Mutual Fire, who is president of the Na- 
than 1,000 
executives of mutual companies will be 
in attendance from all sections of the 
United States. During the four day 
session the delegates will hear a series 
of addresses by a group of leading busi- 
ness men and government officials. 


tional Association. More 


of the league are T. Leaming Smith 
vice-president of the North America 
chairman; E. W. Miller, F. J. Kelly, LS 
Oberholtzer, H. C. Bertram and J. E 
Gallagher. 





Illinois Brokers to Nominate 


C. E. Nolan for Third Term 


Clark E. Nolan, who is completing hi 
second term as president of the Insur 
ance Brokers Association of Illinois, wil 
head the list of recommendations fot 
officers to serve for the current yeat 
During his term of office, Mr. Nolat 
has undertaken many activities, last 0 
which was the directory which has ju 
come off the press. The annual direc 
tors’ meeting of the association will 
held October 22. 








and idle hands! 


responsibility is to make certain that manufacturers 
are adequately insured against risks that cause delays 


Stock Insurance Agents 


ADVOCATES OF 
AMERICAN PREPAREDNESS 


{pera MUST BE NO IDLE HANDS! Every available skilled mechanic 
piece of machinery in operation . . . is being called upon to speed American de- 
fense! Hands must be kept at vital tasks if production is to attain maximum efficiency. 
Following the work itself in importance is the guarantee . 
that it will continue! Stock insurance agents must be 
on the alert to contribute to this enormous job. Their 
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“Gerald, run over to Jenkins Insurance Agency and ask to borrow their policy stretcher." 


Don "t Try to Stretch Your Fire Policy ! 


Sending the new office boy out to borrow a policy stretch- 
er was part of his initiation into the insurance business a 


; 


generation ago. And the “‘Geralds” of the day learned with 
chagrin and embarrassment that there are no left-handed 
screwdrivers, pails of steam nor policy stretchers. 

We smile at the gullibility of Gerald but there are 
“Geralds” among your fire-customers—people who still 


believe in policy stretchers and who are try- 
ing to stretch a small fire insurance policy 
to cover today’s larger values. 

The policy which might have been sufficient protection 
for a home a few years ago can be wholly inadequate under 
present day conditions. And how about all the gifts and 
new purchases which have increased the value of the 
contents of that home? 

Fire policies will not stretch. Increase their insurance 


now, 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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California Commissioner Approves 
Rules for Financed Auto Insurance 


Rules and regulations proposed by In- 
surance Commissioner A. Caminetti, Jr. 
of California, for regulation of finance 
companies and automobile dealers in the 
transaction of insurance on the sale of 
automobiles were approved with a few 
slight changes at a hearing conducted 
by the commissioner in Los Angeles last 
week, with some opposition developing 
Approximately 100 insurance 
men, automobile dealers and_ finance 
company officials or their representa- 
tives were in attendance. 

The principal opposition came from 
the Northern California Automobile 
Dealers Association and the Association 
of Finance Companies of Northern Cal- 
ifornia with Attorney Robert Partridge 
of San Francisco as their spokesman. 

Under the provisions of Rule 5 the 
finance companies are required to obtain 
and file certain statements about each 
insurance transaction, and these pro- 
visions were objected to on the grounds 
they were either unobtainable or it was 
impracticable to get them. It also was 
claimed these reports could not be kept 
in the files, from a practical standpoint. 
Judge Caminetti ruled against them and 
permitted that part of the rule to stand. 

The changes written into the pronosed 
draft included one change in the defini- 
which aff the commissions 


to Rule 5. 


affected 
and added the receipt of these commis- 
sions “for its own use of benefit either 
directiy or indirectly.” 

Rule 6 was amended to require the 
refunds to be naid within thirty davs. 
Rules 14 and 15 were amended to make 
the assignment in 14 and the authoriza- 
tion in 15 to be “in writing.” 

When the question was raised as to 
the conflict hetween the nronosed rules 
and the ones issued by the Federal Re- 


tions 


Resolution on Bissell 


Passed by National Board 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters has 
adopted a memorial resolution on Rich- 


ard M. Bissell, late president of the 
Hartford Fire. The resolution states in 
part: 


“The career and accomplishments of 
Mr. Bissell in the broad field of insur- 
ance underwriting and management have 
a prominent place in the history of the 
business and require no detailed recital 
in this tribute. It is fitting, however, 
that there be here recorded our grateful 
appreciation of his unflagging support 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, his clear conception of the obli- 
gations in the field of public service rest- 
ing upon our business, his invaluable 
aid to this board as a member of its 
most important committees and his out- 
standing service as its president during 
the difficult war years of 1916 to 1918. 

“The National Board stands as a noble 
monument to those men of vision who 
built and nutured it. 

“Resolved: That we of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters acknowledge 
our debt of gratitude for the life and 
works of Richard M. Bissell and pledge 
our continuing loyalty to their memory.” 


of the 


Vv. M. WILSON IN NEW POST 

The Pine Tree State Field Club gave 
a testimonial dinner at the Lafayette 
Hotel in Portland, Me., last week to 
Vincent M. Wilson, who has been spe- 
cial agent of the Home Fleet in Maine 
for six years. He went on October 1 
to Boston to become special agent of 
the Providence Washington with offices 
at 44 Kilby Street. The Maine field 
club presented Mr. Wilson with a hand- 
some desk set. President Clifton R. 
Johnson presided. 


serve System on the “Statement of 
Transaction,” Judge Caminetti said that 
in the cases coming under the Insurance 
Department’s rules he proposed to act 
independently of the Federal ruling, as 
he intended to see that the purchaser 
received what he paid for. 


Urges Action Now in 
Fire Defense Efforts 


Local agents were urged to institute 
fire prevention programs in their com- 
munities for active participation in the 
national defense plans by Richard Lee 
Smith of Pittsburgh, who addressed the 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Insurance Agents at 
Shawnee - on- Delaware recently. Mr. 
Smith, who is chairman of the fire 
prevention committee of the association, 


= a 
first of all asked the agents to Seek 
adoption by towns and cities Of the 
suggested fire prevention Ordinance 
sponsored by the National Board of Fite 
Underwriters. The National Board, he 
said, will cooperate with agents in 
furnishing information about the ordi. 
nance and literature and plans of Dro- 
cedure in getting the measure approved 
He declared that now is the time for \ 





this country to prepare its fire defenses 
so that in the event of war fire protee. 
tion will be organized, equipped ani 
ready to meet all emergencies. ; 

















Arson is a favorite weapon of the saboteur...and 
the automatic sprinkler his deadly enemy. The ar- 
sonist’s first move, therefore, is to shut off the sup- 
ply of water to the sprinkler system, or otherwise 
to render it ineffective. And this he can easily do 
—unless the sprinkler system is electrically super- 
vised to automatically detect and report such tam- 


pering. 


A.D.T. Supervision is the most effective safe- 
guard to insure that sprinkler systems are constantly 
maintained in proper operating condition. The clos- 
ing of any shut-off valve or any other condition that 
might impair the sprinkler's effectiveness, whether 
by accident or malicious intent, is instantly and 
automatically reported to the Central Station, which 


A.D.T. SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY AND WATERFLOW ALARM SERVICE E 





immediately investigates every trouble signal and 
secures corrective action. A.D.T. Supervision makes 


the sprinkler system function also as an efficient a 
automatic fire alarm system, automatically sum- for 
moning the fire department the instant a sprinkler 2 
head opens. by 
Write for further information on this and other " 
A.D.T. Electric Protection Services that are helping ‘ 
establishments in all fields to combat the threats of wa 
sabotage, fire and burglary. rs 
These Services include Sprinkler Supervisory and un 
Waterflow Alarm, described here; Aero Automatic Fire 
Alarm; Invisible Ray Alarm; Holdup Alarms; Burglar im 
Alarms; Emergency Police Call; Watchman Supervi- : 
ston. Descriptive booklets furnished on request. 
ag: 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 155 Sixth Avenue, New York, NY. | | 
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War in the Atlantic has eliminated one 
ot the safety practices of tanker captains 
whose vessels were headed for repairs in 
\merican shipyards, the thirtieth National 
safety Congress and Exposition in Chi 
ago was told Wednesday. | John J. Me- 
Flligott, fire prevention engineer for Todd 
Shipyards Corporation, told members of 
the marine section of the added hazards 
ined by the shipyards because of war con- 
litions. 

“In normal times, Mr. McElligott said, 
“anker captains bound for American ship- 
vards will flush out their tanks, pipes, 
valves and pumps with s:a water so no 
trace of gasoline, vapor or fumes remain. 
It is possible then to do whatever weld- 
ing, burning or riveting is necessary on 
the tanks or pipes without fear of ex- 
plosion. 

“Tank ship ciptains do not flush out 
their tanks at sea now because they fear 
some enemy ship will see the oil smudge 
asa clew to passage of a torpedo target. 
One solution we discovered was the in- 
troduction of carbon dioxide into the pipe 
or compartment to be welded or heated. 
Another solution was to pack the part to 
be burned or welded in dry ice several 
hours before the repair. Either method 
reduces the temperature in the pipe to the 
point where gasoline fumes would not be 
released.” 


Directs National Program 


Mr. McElligott, who is former commis- 
sioner of New York City’s fire depart- 
ment, was drafted from retirement to di- 
rect the fire and sabotage prevention pro- 
gram of the national chain of shipyards. 
His program includes the use of other re- 
tired firemen as the nucleus of a fire fight- 
ing force in the shipyards. 

“The firemen in turn,” Mr, McElligott 
said, “will train other employes of the 
individual yards in fire prevention and fire 
ighting tactics, practices and procedures. 
In time virtually every employe will be 








Federal Reports on Income 
For First Half of 1941 


Net income of the Federal and its 
wholly owned subsidiary, the Vigilant, 
lormerly the Reserve, was $458,662 for 
the six months to June 30, according to 
the report of the companies made public 
by Hendon Chubb, president. Net in- 
come for the first six months of last 
year was $852,719, 
Net Premium income for the first half 
_ $3,811,280, against $3,269,420 in the 
SIX months of 1940, Net underwriting in- 
come, after losses and loss expenses, 
underwriting expenses and taxes, 
amounted to $182,313 for the period, 
compared with $577,399 last year. Net 
investment income for the six months 
of 1941 totaled $276,349, against $275,321 
ast year, 
soutblus at the mid year was $12,814,831, 
je $12,262,632 a year earlier. Total 
wae assets were increased to $23,- 
901 from $21,588,312 on June 30, 1940. 


FIRE PROTECTION BOOKLETS 
ae National Board of Fire Under- 
ers has just issued two new book- 
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McElligott on Fire and Sabotage 
Prevention Work in Shipyards 


McELLIGOTT 


JOHN J. 


able to contribute something to the gen- 
eral plan of fire and sabotage protection 
and prevention.” 

An organized fire brigade will patrol 
each shipyard, inspect fire alarm signals, 
fire protective devices and observe all “hot 
work’—electric and gas welding, burning 
and riveting—to see that fire precautions 
are taken in each operation. 

“We want every employe to know 
something of fire prevention work,” Mr. 
McElligott said, “and we have started the 
preparation of a series of bulletins which 
will constitute a general course on fire 
fighting and prevention. The protection of 
a shipyard against fire is a twenty-four 
hour job and requires the attention of 
every employe.” 


NAVAL ACCIDENTS CONTROLLED 





Safety Problems Being Met as Number 
of Civilian Employes Grows; Acci- 
dent Frequency Has Declined 
While the U. S. Navy goes about the 
biggest building program in its history, 
efforts to have been 
intensified to keep pace with production 
schedules, it was reported yesterday at 
the National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position in Chicago. In a paper pre- 
pared by Capt. C. W. Fisher, director, 
Shore Establishments, U. S. Navy, he 
said, “Building of a two-ocean navy and 
the national emergency have been re- 
sponsible for construction activity never 
before experienced by the Navy Depart- 
ment.” Mr. Fisher’s paper was read by 
Edward B. Landry, Navy Department 
safety engineer, Washington, D. C. 


control accidents 


“Civilian employes of the Navy De- 
partment have almost doubled in num- 
ber during the last year,” Mr. Fisher 
said, “and there has been a 24% in- 
crease in the number of Navy shore 
establishments. The Navy Department has 
had a safety organization for more than 
twenty years. The organization has been 
enlarged to cove with the current situ- 
ation and refinements in safety proce- 
dures have been made. Added safety 
activities have kent the industrial acci- 
dents in the Naval shore establishments 
under control.” 

Safety problems encountered in many 


industries are concentrated in one or- 
ganization in a Navy yard or shore 
establishment, Mr. Fisher said. The 


functions of the naval safety engineer 
include control of accidents in a score 
of processes and in the making of hun- 
dreds of products. Some of the products 
are mine sweeping gear, guns, powder, 
torpedoes, armor plate, anchors, pro- 
pellers and aircraft. 

The success of the safety organiza- 
tion in the Naval shore establishments 
is indicated in the statistical record Mr. 
Fisher introduced. In the fourteen years 
from 1926 to 1941, he said, while the 
number of emploves was increased four- 
fold, both the frequency and_ severity 
of all accidents dropped materially. 





FLORIDA COMPANY CHANGES 

Seven fire companies qualified in 
Florida in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1941, while four retired of which 
two were foreign. Six miscellaneous in- 
surers came in and one went out. The 
American Home Mutual Life, legal re- 
serve, absorbed the American Workman, 
fraternal. 


Aggressive Safety Program Held 
Essential in Shipping World Now 


An aggressive safety program is an es 
sential part of today’s social and economic 
order to permit man to catch up with the 
environment he has created, the thirtieth 
National Safety Congress and Exposition 
in Chicago heard Wednesday. This con- 
cept of the safety movement was advanced 
by B. H. Self, supervising engineer for 
the Travelers, in an address to the Marine 
Section of the congress. 

In the present social, political and eco- 
nomic confusion, Mr. Self said, it prob- 
ably never has occurred to man that the 
changes he has brought about throughout 
the world would require compensating 
changes in himself. Although we live in 
an airplane-radio-automobile world, we ap- 
proach many of our problems with the at- 
titudes and habits which were effective in 
1776. 

“Fach decade sees our world growing 
more complex,’ Mr. Self said. “Monu- 
facturing, transportation, communication 
and agriculture has changed unrecogniz*blv 
since the introduction of the machine. Yet 
man himself is the same—his habits, his 
thought processes, his emotions are un- 
changed. 

“The safety program is an organized 
means of protecting man against all these 


changes he has brought about and_ for 
which he has created inadequate defenses. 
The basic mission of the safety engineer 
is to bring man’s habits and man’s sur- 
roundings into balance with each other.” 


Cooperative Attitude Prevails 


Few employers have the “safety is a 
nuisance, let the insurance company pay 
for the accidents” attitude which once was 
prevalent in industry, Mr. Self reported. 
The change has come about rapidly in re- 
cent years, he said, with a wider realiza- 
tion that there always are hidden costs 
which are not covered in any industrial 
insurance policy. 

“The employers who have lagged in their 
safety program have been brought face to 
face with the pure economics of acci- 
dents,” he said. “They have learned of the 
secondary cost of accidents entirely ex- 
clusive of insurance premiums. It has 
been estimated that for every dollar paid 
by the insurance company for a claim the 
employer pays $4 hidden costs. ‘He pays 
in lost time, damage to machinery, dam- 
aged goods, loss of use, contract penalties 
and slowdown of other workers.” 

He used as an example a recent accident 
to a stevedore unloading a vessel in which 
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SAFETY IN NEW VESSELS 
Ships in Merchant Fleet Have Modern 


Devices to Prevent Fires and 
Accidents McInnis Says 

That bridge of ships which will spell 
relief for Britain, defeat for the enemies 
of democracy, and national safety for 
the United States will be sliding down 
the ways of American ship yards at the 
rate of two ships every day before 
another year passes, the thirtieth Na- 
tional Safety Congress and Exposition 
at Chicago was promised yesterday. By 
December of this year launchings of 
cargo carrying ships will be at the rate 
of one a day, J. F. McInnis, principal 
naval architect of the U. S. Maritime 
Commission, Washington, D. C. told 
the Marine Section. 

Ships in the new merchant fleet will 
be outstanding for the modern safety 
devices they include, Mr. McInnis said. 
Saftey provisions include fire resistant 
materials and rigid specifications for the 
operation of life boat davits. 

Hatch covers are provided with coun- 
terweights so one man can open them. 
Access to anchor chain lockers may be 
gained from the outside. Cargo booms 
have been redesigned to give added 
strength for safety to crew and cargo. 

“Since the beginning of the American 
ship building program in 1937,” Mr. 
McInnis said, “building facilities have 
grown from ten ship yards with forty- 
six building ways to thirty-two yards 
with 234 ways devoted to the construc- 
tion of ocean going merchant ships. We 
believe in an adequate merchant marine 
as a necessity for our national safety 
and work on the doctrine that commerce 
dominates war.” 


Loss of Profit Caused by 
Delay of Carrier Covered 


In an action against the insurer of a 
motor carrier to recover on a_ policy 
covering loss of profit caused by un- 
explained delay in delivery, the New 
York Supreme Court, Appellate Term, 
First Department, Johnson Fish Co. v. 
Springfield Fire & Marine, 29 N. Y. S. 
2d 497, held that under the terms of the 
policy the insurer’s liability was not 
limited to physical damage to the mer- 
chandise and reversed a judgment of 
the New York City Municipal Court 
for the defendant and rendered judg- 
ment for the plaintiff. 

The court cited sections 215, 219 of 
the Motor Carrier Act of 1935; section 
20 (11) of the Interstate Commerce Act; 
New York P. & Norfolk R. Co. v. 
Peninsula Exchange of Maryland, 240 


ol 





U. S. 34; Southeastern Express Co. v. 
Pastime Amusement Co., 299 U. S. 28; 
and Ward v. New York Centra! R. Co., 


47 N. Y. 29. 


a corgo sling broke and caught the steve- 
dore’s foot. The insurance company’s cost 
was $150. The emplover’s loss was about 
$1,200 in loct time, damaged gear, rental 
of another crane and work stoppage. 
National rearmament,” Mr. Self 
“has dramatized the importance of safety 
Accidents have become unpatriotic as well 
as uneconomic and tragic.” 


said, 
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Wade Fetzer Vigorously Defends 
Stock Insurance Quality Points 


O’Gorman Presides Over Agents’ Round Table; Ass’n Reaf- 
{rms Acquisition Cost Stand; Tabb, Bethea, Schaefer, Harri- 
son, Jones, W ebb, Jenkins Talk; Congratulate V. Armstrong 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 
6.—With President William D. O’Gor- 
man of Newark presiding the Nat‘onal 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
\gents, in annual roundtable session here 
today, went on record in reaffirmance 
of its acquisition cost resolution passed 
a year ago. This called for a restudy of 
the entire problem by an independent 
firm of certified public accountants with 
particular attention to the question of 
graded company expenses and com- 
missions. 

Much of the discussion at this meet- 
ing centered around the necessity ot 
ascertaining as soon as possible the true 
situation as respects branch office and 
general agency costs, and with comna- 
nies and agents on a parity in their 
contribution to whatever reduction in 
is deemed necessary. 


Fetzer Takes Floor 


costs 


As the father of the original resolu- 
tion, Wade Fetzer, president, W. A. 
Alexander & Co., Chicago, took the 
floor, and in a vigorous defense of the 
quality features of stock insurance, 
scored the defeatist attitude which is 
prevalent today when non-stock compe- 
tition is discussed. “One would get the 
impression from listening to and reading 
convention speeches being made that the 
stock companies are hanging on _ the 
ropes and about to be counted out,” he 
declared. In his opinion this is far from 
being the case. 

“The stock casualty-surety companies 
are writing three quarters of the busi- 
ness,” he emphasized, “and their objec- 
tive should be to sell attractively a 
quality product to quality buyers.” This 
proved to be the keynote of the meeting 
and represents a fresh approach to the 
troublesome competitive situation. 


Selling Quality Products 


Mr. Fetzer said he is convinced that 
“we will never rid this business of non- 
stock competition any more than we can 
rid the world of people who seek to buy 
cheap products.” Therefore, he has no 
desire to get rid of the cheap buyer, 
but he believes that every loyal stock 
company producer should stress ever- 
lastingly that “I am proud to sell a 
quality product and will continue to do 
so.” Mr. Fetzer urged that future study 
and effort be concentrated on “producing 
attractive goods to reach a wider quality 
market.” 

Another point made clear by Wade 
Fetzer was that the percentage of com- 
mission received is not what pays over- 
head expenses of an agency. “All my 
life,” he said, “I’ve paid my own office 
rent and expenses. I am positive in my 
analysis that we don’t pay for these 
items with commission percentages but 
in dollars.” He went on to say that 
even if utopia were reached on the ac- 
quisition cost problem, the dollar cost 
of building an agency would not be 
much less than it is today, especially in 
view of the increasing tax burden and 
inflationary influences. The solution, 
therefore, is not in the selling costs, he 
said. 

The comments which followed his talk 


indicated that Mr. Fetzer’s viewpoint on 
qual.ty insurance has plenty of support. 
. Garnett Tabb of Richmond, Va., one 
o: the South’s leading agents, declared 
that it was the true professional attitude 
to strive for. He also urged the agents 
to take a stand against differentiation on 
risks, having in mind that when a special 
rate is sought on a risk which justifies 
it, the companies require that a reduc- 
tion in commission be taken. 


Theodore W. Bethea, counsel of the 
New Orleans Insurance Exchange, gave 
added emphasis to Mr. Fetzer’s views on 
non-stock competition. He made one 
of the outstanding addresses at this con- 
vention two years ago and is here today 
with his partner, Philip E. James. He 
is certain that stock company agents 
have a tremendous undeveloped field for 
their quality product, but warned against 
certain tactics on the part of mutuals 
which created buyer confusion. As an 
example, he said: “Mutuals create in 
the buyer’s mind certain ‘truths’ which 
are untrue. One of these is that stock 


(Continued on Page 50) 





driving privileges. 


lines placed through our office. 











The Answer to the Problem 


The Motor Vehicle Financial Responsibility Act, effective Janu- 
ary |, 1942, is New York State's answer to the problem of the 
financially irresponsible automobile owner or operator. After that 
date, those failing to meet accident obligations, will forfeit their a 





Why not sell... 
the PAY-AS-YOU-RIDE idea? 


by using 


THE DEL MAR FINANCE PLAN 
How? 


By placing your automobile business with our office and 


deducting your FULL COMMISSION from the first payment. 
The DEL MAR PLAN applies to automobile and all other 


WHITE & CAMBY, INc. 


Edward I. White, President 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


41 East 42nd St., New York 


Midtown’s Leading Agency 
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Elected at White Sulphur Meeting 








CLIFFORD B. MORCOM LEW H. WEBB of 
par 
White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 9.—Clifford B. Morcom, vice-president, Aetna . 
sho 


Casualty & Surety, newly elected president of the International Association, and 
Lew H. Webb, Conkling, Price & Webb, Chicago, elected this morning president) <j, 


of the National Association of C. & S. Agents, received congratulations from the} icy! 


conventioneers here today. President Morcom is supported by Wallace J. Falvey, a 
Massachusetts Bonding vice-president, elected vice-president; C. W. Fairchild, ia 
re-elected secretary-treasurer, and Henry Collins, Ocean Accident’s U. S. manager, 
elected executive committee chairman. ; 
New lineup of the general agents’ association, elected today in addition to . 
President Webb, is as follows: John E. O'Neil, Fairfield & Ellis, Boston, vice} |, 


president; Charles H. Burras, Joyce & Co., Inc., Chicago, re-elected secretary-} soi 
treasurer; Alice M. Foy, assistant secretary and assistant treasurer; William D,} dic 
O’Gorman, of O’Gorman & Young, Inc., Newark, chairman, executive committe} a 
Newly elected to this committee is James W. Henry of Pittsburgh, whose late father) a¢ 
was one of the stalwarts of the organization. Mr. Henry succeeds J. M. Barkdull) to 
of Cincinnati, who retires. Mr. O’Neil replaces Cliff Jones on conference committee} ty, 
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Travelers’ Secretary 43 Years With Com-| 

pany; Prominent in A. & H. Circles; oa 

Funeral Tomorrow in W. Hartford no: 


John E. Ahern, for years a prominent ® of 


figure in accident insurance circles andp de 


who was secretary, accident department) 
of the Travelers, died Wednesday mom: ff te 
ing at his home in West Hartford afterf 
brief illness. He was 61 years old; 
had served the Travelers for more that} 
forty-three years, starting as an_ office} a 
boy. Mr. Ahern’s death marks the pass f “a 
ing of one of the veterans in the A. & : an 
H. field, a leader who did much to bring © 
the Travelers into a stellar position nf - 


the disability lines, working closely for gh, 
years with the late Vice-President Bert F us 
rand A. Page. The latter passed on st 
eral months ago. :. 
Funeral services will be held at lif 
a.m. tomorrow (Saturday) at St. Thoma 
Church, West Hartford, and many “ff 
the leaders in the A. & H. field are & Ff 
pected to attend. : 
Mr. Ahern was elected secretary, acth & ; 

dent department of the Travelers "Ff 

1912, having come up in the ranks 0 f th 
this official post. His one and only com & 4), 
pany connection was the Travelers, auf . 
on his fortieth anniversary in July, PSH 4, 
he received hundreds of congratulatot § 
messages. For years he served a4 4, 
member and officer of the Bureau 0 & pl 
Personal Accident & Health Underwtt § ., 
ers. rs pr 


FRED DOENGES HONORED — 

Emmett Myers, vice-president, Fidelity fe 
& Deposit in St. Louis, was the hos} 
Monday evening at a party given ™ 
honor of Fred Doenges, manager of tt 
F. & D. St. Louis branch, who is obser 
ing his thirty-fifth anniversary 1 the 
surety business. 
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Casualty-Surety Joint Meeting at White Sulphur Springs 









White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 7—John 
\ Diemand, president of the Interna- 
‘ional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, delivered a fighting, cour- 
ageous address today in opening this 
annual joint convention at The Green- 
ier here. Dramatically, Mr. Diemand 
repeated at the very outset his warning 
of a year ago: that unless important, 
far-reaching changes are made in the 
dock casualty-surety business, stock in- 
wrance will not continue to retain Its 
dominance. 
Mr. Diemand, who is nationally promi- 
nent as president of the Insurance Co. 
B {North America and its affiliated com- 
yanies, minced no words in declaring 
that the changes so vital at this time 
should be concerned with two major 
considerations: (1) returning a greater 
share of the premium dollar to the pol- 
ievholder; and (2) securing freedom from 
reoulation in order to meet the policy- 


sident, Aetna 
ociation, and 
ing president 
ons from the 


ce J. Faly : iy 
V. Fai YB iolder's needs. His keynote was “Re- 
- Fairchild sistance to Change.” 

S. manager, 


Impatience in the Field 

That impatience exists in the agency 
feld at the apparent lack of desire on 
the part of stock insurance to change 
some of its existing practices was in- 
William D.f dicated when Mr. Diemand quoted from 
> committe.f a letter he received from a_ leading 
e late father> agent of Tennessee. That agent referred 
M. Barkdulf to the Maginot Line as having been 
e committe. typical of a state of mind “which be- 
_____B lieves you can meet challenges sitting 
still.” ; 
ead Applying this attitude to stock insur- 

ance, Mr. Diemand challenged his lis- 
> teners—among them being top-notch ex- 


With Com: 3 ° F aa 
H. Circles: @ cutives in both company and agency 
> og hold and consolidate your 


ranks—“to 
Hartfor i : ; ‘ Meier 
F position of dominance in the business 

1 prominent § 


or else suffer the consequences. He 
declared: “If we are to remain domi- 
nant, the forces of change must be put 
into action and it is imperative that this 
be done quickly.” 


The Problem 


Setting the stage for a five-point pro- 
gram of recommendations the speaker 


| addition to 
3oston, vice: 
d_ secretary: 


circles and 
department 
‘sday morn: 
rtford after 
years old 


more that 


Ss an office . ° 

; _ | explained that the problem is one of 
‘S$ the pass F an increasing volume of mutual business 
1 the A.M and a consequent reduction in stock 


company business. And although busi- 
ness has lately taken a sudden spurt for 
the stock carriers, he said that “we 
should not let this circumstance blind 
us to the real nature of our problem 
tor the long pull.” 

He went on to tell how the original 


ch to bring F 
position if 
closely for 
dent Bert: 
ed on sev 


ield at JB mpetus toward non- stock insurance 
st. Thomas arose out of the First World War. 
many 0! ff ‘That's tragic but true,” he exclaimed. 

Jd are ef) ‘urthermore, stark reality indicates that 
the Second World War may likewise 

tary, acc 5 prove a boon to the competitors of stock 
avelers it & ~ : : 
ranks (0 & Mr. Diemand said that paramount in 

only com: f the history of mutual insurance has been 
elers, ani BP the principle that policyholders receive 


July, 1938 F larger share of the premium dollar 
ratulatoy fe '4" they do in the case of stock com- 
ved asap Panes. By playing up this point the 
Sureau 0! oo have gained in volume and sur- 
inderwrt MUS to the point where they are now 


TS RR 















| seeking repeal of remaining legislative 
| on against issuance of non-as- 
Sessable policies 
RED aane policies. 

Fidelit Ml feartexe the next step the speaker was 
_ , host earful that the mutuals may enter the 
a in agency field, offering a reduced commis- 
oot tht rig for the acquisition of business with 
er of & an offsetting reduction in the amount of 
's obser He dividend. 

y m th For this and other competitive rea- 






Diemand Stirs Convention With Strong 


Address on “Resistance to Change’ 


Offers 5-Point Program of Changes Which Stock Insurance 
Must Make If It Is To Maintain Its Dominance; 
Minces No Words 


sons, which he gave in detail, Mr. Die- 
mand hammered home that now is the 
time “to come out from behind our 
Maginot Line and challenge the enemy 
through change.” Far-reaching and per- 





DIEMAND 


JOHN A. 


haps drastic is the five-point 
which he presented as follows: 


program 


“1. Every activity of stock compa- 
nies—fire as well as casualty and surety 
should be built around the principle 
of providing the broadest coverage at 
the lowest price. Expense loading in 
that price must be so reduced that in 
effect the policyholder thus receives a 
much larger share of the premium dollar 
than is now the case. 


“2 Expense loadings must be de- 
creased. This is a problem of both 
management and agents alike. For the 


time being, there should be no increase i 
either company expense or agent's com- 
mission. Companies should interpret this 
as a brake on the appointment of more 
than an agreed number of top-commis- 
sion agencies. Expenses cannot be de- 
creased otherwise. Failure to observe 


this is an admission that rates are too 


high. Consequently, in the interest of 
the policyholder rates should be de- 
creased. If no action between agents 


and companies seems possible, then an 
agreement among companies, for a defi- 
nite limitation of expense factors, ex- 
elusive of taxes, should be undertaken. 
There can be little defense for expense 
ratios which are now excessive. 


Reduce Number of Agents 


“3. The number of agents must be 
reduced. One great difficulty in our 
business today is the multiplicity of pro- 
ducers who are little informed as to the 
nature of our business and who have 
no desire to become versed in the sub- 


ject and its ramifications. Failure in 
some other line of endeavor is often 
mistaken as preparation for the com- 


plicated and involved business of insur- 
ance. These added to the part-timer, 
swell to an amazing figure the number 
licensed to write insurance, and reduce 
to a marked degree the compensation of 
those who maintain offices where con- 
scientious service is at the disposal of 
the assured. * * *” 

At this point Mr. Diemand declared: 
‘What we need is for the best brains 


in this business—both company and 
agent—to frame and actively press for 
passage, legislation to put our business 
in the hands of producers of known 
competency and ability to serve the 
needs of the policyholder adequately.” 


Participating Dividends 


For his fourth suggestion the speaker 
sounded out his audience as to their 
attitude on the payment of participating 
dividends. He asked: “If the next move 
on the part of the mutuals to enter 
the agency field is imminent, why should 
we not issue participating policies? Asa 
matter of fact, are we not already in 
the participating business since we re- 
turn dividends for safe driving in our 
automobile policies ?” 

Coming to his fifth recommendation 
Mr. Diemand declared that all risk cov- 
ers should be written. In his opinion, 
“stock companies certainly have excel- 
lent facilities for issuing all risk cover- 
age. With two-thirds of all fire and 
casualty business written by affiliated 
companies, this form of policy can be 
exploited to recapture some of our lost 
volume. While there has been consid- 

(Continued on Pare 44) 








Diemand on Regulation 

Closing recommendation made by Mr. 
Diemand was that the results of regula- 
tion be carefully examined. He declared 
that regulation as it now exists merely 
retards the activities of stock compa- 
nies, and is not wholly in the interest 
of the policyholder. Premium levels are 
higher in regulated states than they are 
in so-called non-regulated states. This, 
of course, calls for a survival of the fit- 
test. More frequent examination of com- 
panies as to solvency and fair dealing to 
policyholders will be necessary, but in 
the main the policyholder will be the 
beneficiary in lower rates and broader 
coverage. 








NEW AMSTERDAM’S PARTY 

White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 6—One 
of the largest company delegations here 
is that of New Amsterdam Casualty. It 
is an annual custom of President J. 
Arthur Nelson to hold a round table 
meeting here with his branch managers, 
which session was held today. 


Perennial Official Makes Report 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 
7—Charles H. Burras, Chicago, peren- 
nial secretary-treasurer of the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents, 
has been attending these conventions 
since 1916 and he and Mrs. Burras are 
always among the early arrivals. He has 
to his credit four terms as president, 
fifteen in his present capacity, and never 
fails to give generously of his rich store 
of knowledge. He is president of Joyce 
& Co., Chicago. ot 

Reporting on the past year’s activities 
of the association, Mr. Burras said that 
one of the significant features about the 
membership increase was that the new 
members come from thirty-three differ- 
ent states. “As an indication that the 
saturation point is now approaching, all 
the general agents in Arkansas now be- 
long to our association,” said Mr. Burras. 

An attractive certificate of member- 
ship has been prepared and distributed 
to the entire membership and Mrs. Bur- 
ras felt that one and all will be proud 
to frame and hang it in their offices. 

Mr. Burras then reported on confer- 
ences held with other producer groups 
in formulating principles which should 
govern discussion of graded costs on 
large premium risks. Ralph W. Howe. 
Richmond, was chairman of the joint 
producer committee handling this prob- 
lem and Mr. Burras said that he pre- 
sented ably and forcefully to a commit- 
tee of the Association of Casualty & 





Abrahamson Scores Pact on 


Policy Countersignature 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.. Oct. 
7—C. A. Abrahamson, Omaha, past pres- 
ident, General Agents Association, went 
forcefully on record at the round table 
against the countersignature agreement 
of the casualty companies and the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 
He declared that neither this organiza- 
tion nor the National Brokers Associa- 
tion had signed it. In his opinion the 
pact violates the principle of the right 
of contract between the producer of the 
business and the countersigning agent. 
Mr. Abrahamson proposed that the gen- 
eral agents in resolution go on record 
to this effect. 


DR. PAUL THORIN ATTENDS 

White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 
7—Dr. Paul Thorin, Accident & Casu- 
alty’s European general manager, is here 
attending his first casualty-surety con- 
vention. Ogden Davidson, U. S. mana- 


ger of that company, is also present. 





CHARLES H. BURRAS 


Surety Executives the position of the 


producers. However, no definite action 
has as yet been taken. 

Mr. Burras was glad to say in closing 
his report that financial affairs continue 
in excellent condition. 





Mrs. H. P. Dunham Arranges 


Ladies’ Bridge Tournament 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 8—Mrs. 
Howard P. Dunham, wife of the Amer- 
ican Surety vice-president and a popular 
conventioneer in casualty-surety ranks, 
was the gracious hostess this afternoon 
here at the ladies’ contract bridge tour- 
nament. This is Mrs. Dunham’s second 
year as chairman of this committee. 





Spencer Reception Chairman 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 6—Ken- 
neth Spencer, Globe Indemnity’s presi- 
dent, is again reception committee chair- 
man, a role he thoroughly enjoys. He 
is receiving congratulations here on the 
thirtieth anniversary of the Globe re- 
cently celebrated. 





RESUME LUNCHEON MEETINGS 
The Casualty Underwriters Association 
of New Jersey will resume its monthly 
luncheon meetings in New Jersey, be- 
ginning this month. 
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Craft Visions Wider Horizon Than 
“Collegiate Hallmark on Insurance” 


Pacific Coast Leader in Addressing Casualty-Surety Men Finds 
No Class Nor Sectional Differences; First Task Is to Raise 
Educational Level of Office Recruits 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 
8.—Charles A. Craft, past president, Pa- 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
Coast department, 


cific 
manager of Pacific 
Phoenix Assurance Co. of London, said 
here today that while the first step is 
being taken to “place a collegiate hall- 
mark on the insurance business,” the 
main task is to raise the educational 
level for those who cannot hope for a 
college course. Mr. Craft was the guest 
speaker before the joint meeting of the 
International Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents. 

William D. O’Gorman of Newark, N. 
J., president of the agents’ organization, 
presided and introduced the speaker. Mr. 
Craft’s address, the only formal one of 
today’s session, presented a searching 
analysis of the need for strengthening 
educational efforts in home office, field 
and agency ranks, accenting the impor- 
tance of this program in affording com- 
pany office recruits the opportunity for 
the advancement so many of them seek. 

Producers Furnish Example 

He declared that agents and brokers 
are furnishing an example of high pur- 
pose and achievement and_ expressed 
hearty approval of the new national 
movement for establishing insurance 
women’s organizations. 

Mr. Craft’s mastery of his subject and 
his clarity of expression made this pres- 
entation noteworthy in the history of 
these joint conventions. 

His subject was: Insurance: We Learned 
It the Hard Way. Speaking as a fire 
insurance man to an audience of casu- 
alty and surety men, he said he could 
see no difference in the fundamentals 
involved as between fire, marine, casu- 
alty or surety, or between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coast, or the great area that 
lies between. Therefore, he chose to 
speak on the subject of “the dissemi- 
nation of a broader education amongst 
the great body of insurance men and 
women.” 


No Central Reservoir 


“The great majority of our staffs,” he 
pointed out, “started with us in minor 
positions, having prematurely left their 
schools. Since there is no central res- 
ervoir of insurance background from 
which to draw these novitiates, we must 
recruit them where we can, occasionally 
discovering amongst them one with such 
apparent inherent ability that he rises 
automatically to the higher levels. But 
we find that many either fail to material- 
lv advance, or having acquired some ap- 
titude at given tasks, will just measur- 
ably perform that given work. Clearly, 
herein lies one of our weaknesses. 

“We have not heretofore done enough 
to provide the means whereby those on 
the lower rungs of the ladder may be 
accorded a fair chance to transform them- 
selves into some thing better. Surely in 
this great mass there are many who, 
with the impetus of some orderly, sys- 
tematic training, could go far on the way 
to an enlightened understanding of the 
they are in, and which, for 
better or worse, thev will continue in for 
their working lives.” 


business 


Results Were “Devastating” 


Mr. Craft then referred to a question 
naire sent by the public relations com- 
mittee of the Pacific board to office em- 
ployes and said the results were “de- 
vastating.” However, he said it is not 


fair to single out employes of insurance 
companies as peculiarly deficient in what 
they should know, adding: 

“It is even probable that of all 
branches of endeavor employing a com- 
parable number, our forces are the best 
equipped. But the peculiar necessities 


of our operations are such that after 
an employe leaves the lowest, simplest 


CHARLES A. CRAFT 


types of work, he is placed in charge of 
duties where understanding and clear 
thinking are vitally necessary, and it 
is because of this that we must not be 
content to align ourselves on the same 
plane with other classes of organizations 
having no similar problem.” 

Saying it is natural that employes will 
carry to their contacts their impressions 
of the business the speaker continued: 


Public’s Ingrown Prejudice 


“We have often been perplexed that 
some of the public seems to have an 
ingrown prejudice against us. We can- 
not understand this, for we know our 
institutions to be eminently fair, I could 
say magnanimous, in their dealings, 





jealous of their honorable records, and 
particularly mindful of the interests of 
those who, because of their lack of 
knowledge of procedure, could be led 
into unfair settlements if we had that 
inclination. And yet the hands of many 
are against us, and we seem fair prey 
for legislative onslaughts and _ harsh 
judicial decisions. Those who will buy 
an automobile, a sack of flour, a load 
of lumber or a cake of soap without a 
question as to the fairness of the price, 
will seem to be possessed of some divine 
intelligence as to the proper price to pay 
when it comes to buying an insurance 
policy, and ready to condemn us as 
pirates for the charge we make. 

“T maintain that many of these mis- 
conceptions could be corrected by the 
help of our own people if each of them 
were to come to realize that their own 
welfare and progress were linked with 
the fortunes of their companies in the 
spreading of an understanding of the 
aims and purnoses of insurance and of 
the things which insurance does to make 
this world a possible place to live in.” 

Prepared for Disillusionment 

Mr. Craft then called attention to the 
educational progress made by agency 
and brokerage forces and said anyone 
who might harbor the thought that meet- 
ings of their organizations are jovial 
gatherings may be prepared for a start- 
ling disillusionment. 

“The agents and brokers of America,” 
he said, “are preparing themselves for 
higher and yet higher planes of en- 
deavor and accomplishment, and they are 

(Continued on Page 47) 


General Ben Lear Makes Plea for 
Civilian Support of U. S. Army 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
October 7.—Lieutenant General Ben 
Lear, commanding officer of the second 
army, stationed at Memphis, Tenn., made 
a strong plea for civilian support of the 
army in its expansion program, in his 
address before the joint meeting of the 
International Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents 
here today. 

General Lear compared the army of 
the United States to the business of 
insurance, saying: 

“You know, you men in the insurance 
world and we in the military service 
have a great deal in common, It is your 
desire to provide security and protection 
against loss resulting from unforeseen 
and unpredictable catastrophes, while 
your recommended amount of necessary 
protection is based upon your tables of 
mortalities and accidents. To the per- 
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New Role for Armstrong 


Za 
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Vincent J. Armstrong 





White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 6—Vin- 
cent J. Armstrong, prominent agent oj 
Jacksonville, Fla., is functioning at this 
convention as chairman of the get-ac. 
quainted committee. It’s to his liking 
It will be recalled that Mr, Am.- 
strong put over in great style the recent 
membership drive of the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Agents 
He is an executive committeeman of that 
organization —one of its most. active 
workers. 


too. 


sons whom you are endeavoring to pro 
tect you advocate the necessity of in- 
creased protection when greater respon- 
sibility, hazard and risk of loss prevail 

“We, of the army, are in the business 
of insurance to protect our entire coun 
try and its valuable possessions from 
any loss which may be incurred at the 
hands of enemies, foreign or domestic 
Because of the increasing rates of acci- 
dents and mortalities imposed upon the 
nations of this world by an enemy of all 
democracies and freedom of living, the 
Congress of the United States, has 
deemed it advisable to increase the nz 
tional policy of insurance for protection 
against disaster, now foreseen and prt: 
dictable. 

“As men of insurance, you will appre 
ciate the effort and responsibility re 
quired in one short year’s time of ir 
creasing this business of protection from 
225,000 men to a fairly trained armel 
force of over one million, five hundrel 
thousand; especially when you realiz 
that this program of expansion started 
from scratch with little or no equipment 
whatsoever. : 

“Imagine what your own responsibility 
would be if your business were expandel 
practically overnight to seven time} 
larger than it is today!” : 

He described the maneuvers recently | 
concluded in Louisiana as the largest af 
longest and most successful in the his fF 
wi of the United States army, al 
said: 


Duty of Citizens 


“Whether or not the existence off 
state of war is accepted by our peoplt 
the whole-hearted support of the aml) 
in its efforts to produce an_ effectith 
fighting force is a duty owed by evel 
citizen of the country. i 

“The spirit of the people will be the 
spirit of the army. If the spirit of of 
democratic and free loving people * 
allowed by the people to be diverted 
momentarily destroyed, so the spirit 0 
the army, who are the brothers - 
sons of the people, may be disrupt 
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White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 8—Chief 
among the recommendations made by 
William D. O’Gorman of Newark, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Agents, in his presiden- 
tial address opening today’s session was 
that a public relations program be 
adopted by stock casualty-surety com- 
panies and agents, joined together, and 
with elimination of incompetent agencies 
as one of the salient objectives. Mr. 
O’Gorman brought out the fact that such 
a program was advocated by this asso- 
ciation back in 1917 and that several 
times since “we have reiterated our be- 
lief in its value.” 

National Advertising 


A program of national advertising was 
also proposed by President O’Gorman 
in which the story of stock casualty 
insurance and suretyship would be pre- 
sented to the American people honestly 
and effectively. The speaker paid tribute 
to “the nice job of national advertising” 
being done by a few individual compa- 
nies but felt that the companies should 
take a more aggresive interest in this 
matter. For one thing, he felt that the 
advertising of mutual companies was 
doing a much better job in reaching the 
public. He pointed to the many fine 
activities of the casualty-surety 
companies, all inuring to the public good 
but of which the general public is al- 
most totally ignorant. “It does seem a 
shame that all of us do not reap the 
reward which the careful broadcasting 
of these facts should produce,” he de- 
clared. Mr. O’Gorman mentioned the 
work of research laboratories, the safety 
program, fraudulent claims bureau. 

He continued: “There should, I be- 
lieve, be a central focal point for the 
preparation and handling of national ad- 
vertising of capital stock insurance. It 
should be in the hands of the very best 
professional advertising brains in Amer- 
ica if it is to be effective. If this were 
done the results would be most 
pleasant.” 


Quotes Wade Fetzer 


Mr. O’Gorman went on to point out 
that agents, as the middlemen, are ex- 
pected at times to defend their part of 
the premium dollar. In this connection 
he gave Wade Fetzer, Chicago agency 
leader, as authority for the statement 
that it takes $6 of the buyer’s $10 paid 
for milk to cover its handling, process- 
ing and distributing as against $4 paid 
to the farmer. He said: “Please note 
that milk is bought, not sold. Its use 
is absolutely universal and, in the main, 
the prices paid ta the farmer are ap- 
proved by governmental authority and 
are not changed unless so approved. Mr. 
Fetzer quotes some other industries: 
Drugs, $8.10 for distribution against $1.90 
for production cost; electrical appliances, 
$7.90 against $2.10; auto accessories $7.14 
against $2.86; furniture, $7.08 against 
$2.92; hardware, $6.59 against $3.41. 

“Insurance figures $4 against:$6 and 
insurance, as we all know, is sold, not 
bought. Insurance distribution costs in- 
clude many items beyond agency com- 
missions we may note. 

“Does it not seem that 
might well be publicized? Should not 
the complete role of the competent 
agency be explained—and in some de- 


stock 





such facts 





Public Relations and National 
Advertising Urged by O’Gorman 


Weeding Out of Incompetent Agencies Big Objective, He 
Declares; Wants Action on Graded Costs Study; 
United Front Needed 


W. D. O’GORMAN 


tail—to the American public? We firm- 
ly believe so, gentlemen, and we believe 
that the long haul viewpoint of the alert 
company man will coincide with our 
own. J. E. Beahn, in the August issue 
of Printers Ink Monthly, wrote ably on 
this need of an advertising program for 
public education and as an antidote for 
the strategy of meet-price-with-price. 
That article should be read by all cap- 
ital stock insurance men. 


Combatting Mutual Competition 


“We sell the world’s best insurance, 
and we sell it at a fair price. It be- 
hooves us therefore to prove that to the 
public. Tell the public what may be had 
for the premium and what should be 
given with the policy in the way of 
efficient top-notch service. If we follow 
this line, in my judgment, the major 
part of stock insurance’s worry as to 
direct selling mutuals will evaporate. 
With respect to the small or medium- 
sized buyer, certainly that would result. 
As to the very large buyer, it has al- 
ready been demonstrated that he, as well 
as stock companies, can and do protect 
themselves—too often at a dispropor- 
tionate reduction to the producer, ad- 
mitting that a reduction in commission 
on these very large lines is often in 
order.” 


Harmonious, United Front 


Mr. O’Gorman’s third recommendation 
was to the effect that there is a very 
real need at this time of presenting for 
capital stock insurance a harmonious and 
united national front of companies and 
agents. Explaining by example what 
he had in mind the speaker reviewed 
developments since the 1940 convention 
in respect to graduation of expenses and 
commissions. He said: 

“We hear much these days of national 
unity. It seems as though the crying 
need of stock casualty and surety busi- 
ness is also national unity. A year ago 
we talked here of the possible advisa- 
bility of graded commissions on large 
risks and of the need in that event of 
increased dollars to the agent on the 
‘run-of-mine’ business. While several 
conferences on that broad subject have 
been held, it is a fact that we continue 





Golf Is Big Attraction; 
Yost, Falvey in Charge 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., October 
7—John J. Yost, vice-president, Fidelity 
& Deposit Co., is again chairman of the 
golf tournament committee at this conven- 
tion and Wallace J. Falvey, vice-president, 
Massachusetts Bonding, is vice-chairman. 
Both are skillful in the handling of the 
several golf events, arranging the handi- 
caps, distributing the prizes, etc. 

Displayed in the hotel lobby as the con 
vention gets under way today are a num- 
ber of handsome prizes for which the golf- 
ers will compete. Highest honor will go 
to the winner of the Charles R. Miller 
challenge trophy golf championship cup 
for the best 35-hole score in tournament 
play . This handsome trophy, donated by 
Mr. Miller, now chairman of the board of 
the F. & D., has been in competition since 
1924. It was won last year by T. E. 
Braniff, Oklahoma City, four times winner. 

A permanent trophy is awarded to the 
winner, but the Miller trophy itself is held 
for only one year, the name of each year’s 
winner being engraved thereon. 

The tournament this year will last for 
only two days instead of three as formerly. 
Competition is open only to those who have 
registered and qualified. Players are di- 
vided into three groups—company, agent 
and affiliated organizations. Other players 
are guests, eligible for special guest prizes 
only. No man can win more than one 
prize. 

There is the usual women’s tournament, 
all rounds of which must b2 completed by 
1 p. m. each day. 

The value of the many prizes and the 
fact that so many of the golfers have 
been in friendly competition for a num- 
ber of years makes this joint convention 
tournament one of the most spirited and 


“Uncle Edson” Here 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 6.—Edso, 
S. Lott, board chairman, United Sin 
Casualty, and one of the “elder State, 
men” of casualty insurance, is here after 
missing far too many of these gather. 
ings in recent years. He has been 
welcomed by many old friends, and ap. 
pears in splendid health for his years 
mentally alert and good natured. 


- 


WELCOME TO GENERAL LEap 

White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 7—Liey. 
tenant General Ben Lear, commanding 
Second Army, has made a hit with th 
casualty - surety people in convention 
here. A delegation of top-ranking ey. 
ecutives met him upon his arrival an 
yesterday morning Claude W. Fairchild 
International Association’s _ secretary 
gave a breakfast in his honor at which 
General Lear was most graciously wel. 
comed. He is accompanied by his aide 
Captain Bastion. General Lear addresse 
the convention this. morning. 





J. E. HANNON BRINGS HIS BRIDE 

White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 6+], 
Elliott Hannon of Cleveland, an execy: 
tive committeeman of the general agents 
association, brought his bride to this 
convention. She is the former Miss 
Mary English of Woodridge, N. J. and 
Cleveland, and they were married last 
July. 





hotly contested in the insurance? business 
However, numbers of “friendly game’ 
foursomes are to be seen on the courses 
when the conventions are not in session, 
During the working hours only the women 
attending the convention are to be seen 
on the courses. 








up trying to carry water on both 
shoulders and announce itself honestly 
to the whole business, I, and most other 
agents, would have no fault to find 
with it. We would say ‘well, that’s too 
bad—such and such a concern is opposed 
to the American Agency System and 
that is that.’ It is the effort of being 
two diametrically opposed things at the 


to be just where we were. There is, of 
course, the one exception—namely, cer- 
tain types of governmental business— 
in which we were simply told what we 
would do. The result is that many an 
agency is just not interested in those 
classes of business, or, if it is, merely 
for the purpose of maintaining contact 
with a once valuable client or perhaps 
on the very purest and most altruistic 
of grounds. Again in this matter, having 
done nothing of ourselves, we were fair- 
ly promptly told what we would do, and 
by governmental authority—the result 
of our own lethargy. 

“Last vear, at this time, the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents 
passed a resolution in the matter of 
branch office and general agency costs 
and that as a prelude to any action with 
respect to the grading of commissions 
on large lines. It has been to me a 
matter of considerable interest to ob- 
serve how completely that cost study 
has been given what the boys call ‘the 
ignore’ and how quickly the suggested 
grading of commissions was brought up 
for discussion. The cost to a general 
agency of doing business is fairly ac- 
curately known and its maximum limit 
of cost—percentage wise—is_ exactly 
known since general agency commissions 
are definitely established and under- 
stood. That, it would seem, cannot be 
said of production branch office costs. 

“We agency men understand fully that 
the elimination of middlemen has been 
tried in many sizeable national indus- 
tries. Usually the method employed has 
been the buying up distributing plants or 
the building of new ones, and even our 
largest mail order houses have instituted 
chains of stores. The corporation of 
that sort must advertise tremendously 
and continuously. It must sell ‘leaders,’ 
articles on which no money is made in 


members of the agency forces object 
and object violently.” 


Pink Lauds Defense Work 


Of Insurance Industry 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 
8.—Louis H. Pink, Superintendent of In- 
surance of the State of New York, 
who arrived at the joint meeting of the 
casualty-surety men here today, said that 
fire and casualty companies were neve 
sounder financially or better equipped 
to handle a large volume of business. 

He stressed that with the present i 
creased volume and unusual stimulation 
of business the companies are compelled 
to take larger risks than ever before, 
but there will be only a moderate net 
profit on Government contracts. He said 
that those who fear a large increase Im 
the loss ratio “are perhaps unneces 
sarily pessimistic.” 

Mr. Pink felt that it is unfortunate the 
public cannot know what fine work the 
insurance companies are doing for the 
Government and_ defense industries. 
“Only those in charge of Governmental 
agencies,” he said, “can appreciate tt 
importance of the preventive and protec: 
tive work that is being’ carried on by 
the great institution of insurance” 








BONNER DIES ON WEST COAST 
Claude A. Bonner, 53, Western matr 
ager at San Francisco for the Aetna 


same time to which the straight thinking | 
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Life Affiliated Cos., died Monday at his 
San Mateo County home. He had beet 
with the Aetna companies for the thirty 
four years of his business life. 
Funeral services were held yesterday: 
Mr. Bonner is survived by his wife am 
several children. 


order that it may also distribute things 
on which a margin of profit does result. 
Price and not quality seems to be the 
governing rule.” 

In conclusion, Mr. O’Gorman said: 

“If the company wedded to the pro- 
duction branch office idea would give 
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Casualty-Surety Joint Meeting at White Sulphur Springs 





Convention Personalities as Seen 


By Spencer Welton, Peripatetic V.-P. 


White Sulphur Springs, WV. Va, 


October 8, 1941. 

Warm, sunny weather delays the com- 
ing of Fall but gladdens the delegates 
to the concurrent conventions of the 
International Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents 
being held at this beautiful mountain 
resort. Perhaps because of the ever- 
present possibility that international con- 
flict may later rule out conventions “for 
the duration,” the roster of early arriv- 
als was longer than ever. 

Among them William L. Mooney, re- 
tired vice-president of the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety Co. Hartford, who is 
busier than ever before and having the 
time of his life in discharging the duties 
which devolve upon him as office holder 
in numerous clubs, civic enterprises.and 
charitable organizations. Mrs. Mooney, 
glad, of course, to find him so happily 
occupied, nevertheless at times mildly 
disapproving of the vigor with which 
these avocational pursuits are attacked. 
x * Ox 

Turn Now a Man of Letters 

John S. Turn, another retired Aetna 
vice-president and former New York of- 
fice head, is now a man of letters, hav- 
ing started a series of interesting articles 
for The Eastern Underwriter. This col- 
umn chagrined to learn that in last year's 
convention story no reference was made 
to the fact that Mr. Turn was accom- 
panied here by the gracious lady who 
had just previously become his bride and 
to whom we now extend our belated, but 
nonetheless sincere, good wishes for 
much happiness in the years to come. 
x *K x 


Noted with regret: Non-appearance of 
that talented member of the Association 
Glee Club, John O’Neil of Fairfield & 
Ellis, Boston, which defection deprives 
us likewise of the presence of the much 
admired and widely popular lady who 
keeps his home fires burning. * * * 


Guy Palmer Returning to London 

J. Guy Palmer, also of Fairfield & 
Ellis, Boston, who was with us here last 
year, is about to return to London for 
active participation in World War No. 
2. His father, Sydney H. Palmer, United 
States manager of the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Co., has another son already in 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. * * * 

George G. Bohman, the horseshoe- 
pitching expert from Omaha, Neb., and 
Mrs. Bohman accompanied by Doctor 
and Mrs. Edward Rooney, Santa Monica, 
Cal., motored here by way of Quebec. 
Doctor Rooney is a top executive of 
the Douglas Aircraft Corporation and 
has been closely associated with Donald 
Douglas from the inception of the en- 
terprise. * * * 

Note of acute apprehension: Suppose 
sometime President Charles C. Bowen of 
the Standard Accident, Detroit, should 
be unable to find and provide those in- 
comparable baked hams which are the 
piece de resistance of the annual twi- 
light party of which he is the host here. 
This gathering has come to be a social 
high spot of the convention week. * * * 

October 8 brings hearty felicitations to 
George Trammel, Chicago vice-president 
of the Aetna Casualty & Surety, since 
that day marks the start of his second 
half century in business. * * * 

It is unanimously agreed that it is a 
felicitatious concatenation of circum- 
stances which permits our banquet guests 
to again unite in good wishes to How- 


ard Flagg, president, Employers Rein- 
surance Co., Kansas City, and Mrs. 
I‘lagg, who celebrate here their twenty- 
sixth wedding anniversary. It is under- 
stood that the conflagration which de- 
stroyed the big barn on their country 
estate was not part of the official cele- 
bration. * * * 

Congratulations to Ray Warner, Far- 
go, N. D., upon the thirtieth anniversary 
of his start in business, necessarily some- 
what tempered by the fact that the syn- 
chronizing of that business anniversary 
and our convention, prevents the War- 
ners from coming here and deprives us, 
therefore, of another opportunity to hear 
Mrs. Warner’s magnificent voice in song, 
as last year. * * * 

The Sam Thompsons 

Amende honorable to Sam Thomp- 
son, secretary, General Reinsurance Co., 
New York: So lovely a lady as the head 
of your household needs no accolade 
from this column whose writer, while 
recognizing your many superior attri- 
butes, nevertheless wonders how you 
contrived to induce her to become your 
director of domestic felicity. * * * 

Otto Patterson again demonstrates his 
mastery of the difficult art of harmonica 
playing and does it as convincingly as 
he fills the office of executive vice-presi- 
dent, American Automobile, St. Louis. 
x * x 

Herschel Farish, Oklahoma City, breeds 
five-gaited saddle horses which win nu- 
merous blue ribbons at leading Western 
horse-shows. * * * 

A fairly secret yearning of Executive 
Committee Chairman Wallace Falvey, of 
New York, is to own a seaworthy cabin 
cruiser. Did you know that he was a 
navy air pilot in World War No. 1? * * * 

Praise for Vincent Armstrong 

The increase in the number of agents 
in attendance testifies to the excellent 
work done by Vincent Armstrong, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., as chairman of the general 
agents’ association membership commit- 
tee. * * * 

The low golfing scores turned in by 
Donald Falvey, secretary-treasurer, Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding, reminds various of 
the “old guard” that President T. J. 
Falvey of that company used to score in 
the low 70's. He also qualified as a 
member of the Hole-in-One Club more 
than a quarter-century ago. * * * 

A. Duncan Reid, retired Globe In- 
demnity president, and W. G. Curtis, 
nresident National Casualty, foregather 
for their annual and hard-fought series 
of left-handed golf games. * * * 


Bill Terry, N. Y. Giants’ Manager, Here 

The port side contingent augmented 
by the presence here of Bill Terry, man- 
ager of the New York Giants’ baseball 
team, he being a guest of Massachusetts 
3onding’s Vice-President Wallace Fal- 
vey of New York. Those who witness 
the Terry drives off the first tee can 
readily believe that he had a batting 
average of over 400 when he covered 
first base for the team he now manages. 
x * * 

Many complimentary references to the 
excellent presentation of the “equal tax 
measure” made by Ray Murphy, assist- 
ant general manager, Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives, when he 
recently appeared before the Finance 
Committee of the United States Senate. 
*x* kx * 





O’GORMAN HOSTS NEW MEMBERS 

White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 
7.—Newly elected members of the Gen- 
eral Agents Association attended a lunch- 
eon in their honor Monday with Presi- 
dent O’Gorman as host. 


Fairchild Kept Busy 


CLAUDE W. FAIRCHILD 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 8.—Claude 
W. Fairchild, secretary-treasurer of the 
International Association, has a multi- 
plicity of roles at this convention—as 
always. He is on the convention, horse- 
shoe pitching, transportation and press 
committees, and ex officio on Interna- 
tional’s executive committee. Much of 
the smooth running of the convention is 
due to his advance activity in arranging 
for speakers and attending to a flock of 
details. His report as secretary-treas- 
urer will be given at the business ses- 
sion tomorrow morning. 





Joint Meeting 
(Continued from Page 1) 


popular. The weather has been beauti- 
ful but hot. 


Diemand’s Address Significant 

Retiring President John A. Diemand’s 
address on Tuesday made a big impres- 
sion, treating as it did the necessity for 
making certain important changes in the 
stock casualty-surety business “if we are 
to retain our dominance.” It is reported 
at length in the casualty department of 
this issue. As presiding officer at the 
opening joint session it was Mr. Die- 
mand’s honor to introduce Lieutenant 
General Ben Lear, U. Army, com- 
manding the Second Army, as guest 
speaker. He was escorted to the rost- 
rum by A. Duncan Reid, retired presi- 
dent, Globe Indemnity, and his address 
on army morale and the recent Louisiana 
maneuvers got a big hand. 


U. S. War and Labor Departments 
Represented 

Also presented that morning were 
Captain Reese F. Hill, attached to the 
Office of Under Secretary of War at 
Washington and who is author of the 
War Department’s comprehensive rating 
plan covering defense project coverage; 
Baird Snyder, deputy administrator, 
wage and hour division, United States 
Department of Labor. Both of these 
gentlemen, occupying strategic positions 
at Washington, made many new friends 
among stock casualty-surety agents and 
executives while here. 

The guest speaker at yesterday’s joint 
session—Charles A. Craft, Phoenix of 
London’s Pacific Coast manager, made 
an outstanding address on education 
which is reviewed on Page 40, 

State Supervisory Officials Attend 

The presence of half a dozen insur- 
ance commissioners gave added prestige 
to the convention. Superintendent L. H. 
Pink of New York did not arrive at 
the beginning but got in Wednesday. 
Commissioner Charles F. J. Harrington 











| Wire C. R. Miller 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct, 7_ 
The fiftieth anniversary of Charles) 
R. Miller, board chairman, Fidelity’ 
& Deposit, was called to the atten-| 
tion of the joint casualty-surety ¢op.| 
vention here today. Mr. Miller js| 
widely beloved and dean of surety! 
chief executives. A. Duncan Reid) 
and Charles H. Burras, Chicago, were. 
named by President John A. Diemand| 
as a committee to wire congratula.| 
tions of the two associations to Mr! 
Miller. This was done. | 








ee 


of Massachusetts was on hand Monday 
but had to leave for home that evening 
as his state’s legislature is in session, 
Other state officials, introduced on Tues. 
day, included John B. Gontrum, Mary. 
land; Paul F. Jones, Illinois, who is at. 
tending his first insurance convention at 
White Sulphur Springs; Arthur J. Rouil. f 
lard, New Hampshire, and Ralph H, 
Alexander, deputy insurance commis- 
sioner, Pennsylvania, who brought greet. 
ings from his chief, Matthew H. Tag. 
gart, who could not attend. Also at- 
tending is Ben Miller, Louisiana’s cas- 
ualty insurance commissioner. Commis- | 
sioner Gontrum added to his achieve- 
ments on Tuesday by winning a prize 
in the horseshoe pitching contest. 





Walter Bennett’s Warning 


En route to Kansas City where the 
forty-sixth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
convenes next week, Walter H. Bennett, 
its counsel, mingled with the conver- 
tioneers here until late last evening. He 
also spoke at Tuesday’s opening session 
and, with his usual vigor, called atten- 
tion to an editorial in the Washington fF 
Post of October 7 under the heading 
“Federalized Insurance.” This referred 
to the Social Security Board’s plan to 
establish a completely Federalized insur- 
ance system covering old age, disability | 
and unemployment, which plan President | 
Roosevelt is reported to have approved. | 
Mr. Bennett spotted the word “disa- | 
bility” and said that if it is intended to) 
embrace workmen’s compensation insur 
ance “then there is a task cut out for 3 
this organization to perform instantly.’ f) 

Fearful of this possible threat to pr- 
vate enterprise, the NAIA counsel urged 
that casualty company chiefs should be fi: 
prepared to point out to the Feder 
Government that their companies han- |) 
dled workmen’s compensation insurance [\ 
at a tremendous loss during the depres 
sion years. Now, with this line so sys FV 
tematized that it is running on a. stable 
basis, it is of great importance, said Mt | 
Bennett, that Federalized control be pP: 
checked. 

Nominating committees of the two a 
sociations at this convention were ft f 
spectively headed by J. M. Haines, Phot 
nix-London Group’s chief executive, for y 
the International Association, and Wate f 
Fetzer, president, W. A. Alexander & 4 
Co., Chicago, for the general agents Ff 
association. International’s resolutions 
committee was chairmanned by Charles ; 
C. Bowen, Standard Accident president. F 























Welton in Good Form as 


Entertainment Chairma! | 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 8—Spe f 
cer Welton, peripatetic vice-president 
Massachusetts Bonding, as the perennid | 
entertainment chairman of this conven fj 
tion was in especially good form. 1H 
evening he is toastmaster at the annt® Pon 
banquet, the social highspot and the J 
banqueteers were as fascinated as eve 
by his energy, enthusiasm and sincerity 
in giving them a good time. He als 
had charge of the joint convention cock: 
tail party which preceded the bangutl 
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Chicago, October 6.—The thirtieth Na- 
ional Safety Congress & Exposition, 
yorld’s largest safety event, got under 
way here today with impressive ceremonies 
»s 10,000 safety leaders from all parts of 
‘he country jammed the Stevens Hotel. 
The opening session was the annual 
meeting of members of the National Safe- 
y Council, which sponsors the Congress. 
\t this session the national American Le- 
gion champion drum_and bugle corps of 
the Commonwealth Edison Co. post pre- 
ented colors to the council. In full dress 
miform the corps marched to the platform 
and presented to Col. John Stilwell, pres- 
ident of the council, the flags of the 
United States, Illinois, Chicago and the 
American Legion and the universal safety 


emblem. 


Chicago, October 8—Harry Barsantee, 
supervisor, news bureau, Travelers In- 
surance Co., speaking before the street 
and highway traffic section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council & Exposition, here 
today, said that traffic accidents in most 
communities are apt to concentrate in 
a few limited areas where residents have 
not been educated on the dangers of 
areless pedestrian and driver habits. 
Mr. Barsantee said the average safety 
ducation campaign falls down on two 
oints: the safety message itself is too 
eneral; the methods of disseminating 
jit is too general. 


Education Not Selective 


“In other words,” he said “most safety 
education definitely is not selective. 
' “Selective education, to me, means 
teaching the segment of population 
Which needs it most at any given time, 
With a type of information planned for 
That particular group. I don’t suppose 
it is reasonable for us to hope to be able 
to do the job with the efficiency that an 
advertising agency lays out an adver- 
ising campaign, but certainly we can 
work in that direction. Let’s see, using 
Hartford as an example, how these ad- 
vertising techniques can be applied. 
“While we have tried to apply selec- 
tive education in all the special cam- 
Paigns we have undertaken, perhaps our 
Most thorough-going job was in con- 
ection with last year’s pedestrian safety 
Mrive. Let’s use that one, then, as our 
example. 

“America has become very conscious 
ot polls and surveys lately. They’ve 
told us a lot of things we never knew 
before and prevented a lot of false 
starts. So we started with a survey. 
' “These are the things we decided we 
pvould have to know in order to do an 
Patelligent job, 













Safe Pedestrian Practices 


{ 1. Which groups in the city most 
meeded education in safe pedestrian 
Practices, 
tye ; 
2 Where these groups lived. 
| 3.The type of information 
meeded most, 
4 


Bikes we could get this informa- 
- hem. 
& —— two spot maps of the city, 
Brian wing the location of all pedes- 
Bther 2 sti for the past year; the 
0 sale the residence of all 
os Strians involved in accidents. If you 
hp done this, try it. These maps 
me vield some surprising information. 
ue Tesidence map showed heavy 
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10,000 Safety Leaders Meet to 
Draft Defense Safety Program 


Members of the council, 2,000 of them 
packed into the Stevens ballroom, then 
arose and took the following pledge: 

“I pledge my efforts to safety with in- 
creased devotion, that the full strength of 
my country may be sooner realized and its 
security maintained.” 

Speakers at the session were Colonel 
Stilwell, B. C. Heacock, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., and U. S. Senator Alexander 
Wiley of Wisconsin. 

Opening of the congress, with its 600 
speakers, 204 sessions and 150 safety ex- 
hibits, was the occasion for the formal 
start of the nation-wide emergency safety 
campaign requested by President Roosevelt 
to stop accidents that are crippling national 
defense. 


Barsantee Says Safety Education 
Should be Made More Specific 


concentrations in two sections of the 
city. These areas represented 13% of 
the entire city area and housed 26% of 
the city’s population—and were the 
scene of 39% of all pedestrian accidents 
in the past twelve months. 


Illiteracy Was Found 


“We found that the population of 
these areas was composed largely of 
people of foreign extraction whose in- 
comes fell in the lowest bracket. Illiter- 





HARRY BARSANTEE 


acy was found in 25% of those who had 
passed their forty-fifth birthday. | 

“A tabulation by ages of injured 
pedestrians showed that the age group 
needing attention above all others con- 
sisted of adults forty-five or more. 

“We found, too, that there is a defi- 
nite relationship between the age of the 
pedestrian involved in an accident and 
the distance from the scene of the acci- 
dent to his home. Older pedestrians 
were almost invariably struck within a 
couple of blocks of home, indicating 
quite clearly that they needed education 
about the street conditions within the 
immediate vicinity of their residences, 
conditions they knew existed but which, 

(Continued on Page 50) 








Resolutions— A Call to Action | 


| 





We, the members of the National Safety Council, are met today under the gravest 


circumstances. 


A mounting tide of accidents is hindering the nation’s defense, and 


the President of the United States has called upon us to stem this tide. 
In such an emergency, service to safety becomes not only a social obligation but 


a patriotic duty. 


We therefore accept this commission with humility, with determination and with 
a full realization of our great responsibility. 
In doing so we are heartened by tlie conviction that we have adequate weapons 


at hand. 


Factory after factory, state after state and city after city have demon- 


strated that when proved methods of accident prevention are applied persistently and 


int: lligently, accidents can be stopped. 


It is our clear obligation, then, to make these weapons available to all, and to sce 


that they are used with diligence and zeal. 
won by the few. 
There are no rejections, no deferments, no exemptions. 


We know that victory cannot be 
one must serve. 


In the war on accidents, every- 


If accidents are to stop and nxtional defense go forward, everyone can and must 


enlist for safety ! 


Adopted by members of the National Safety Council at the thirtieth National Safety 


Cangress, Chicago, IIll., October 6, 1941. 


Cole Talks on Safety Program 





Of Metropolitan Life Nurses 


Chicago, October 9.—The job of reduc- 
ing accidents in a fleet of 600 women driv- 
ers is by no means an impossible task, 
according to a report made to the National 
Safety Congress & Exposition today by 
W. Graham Cole, director of safetv, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co. He told the 
commercial vehicle section of his com- 
pany’s experience with its fleet of 600 vis- 
iting nurses, all of whom drive their per- 
sonal cars on visits to the company’s pol- 
icvholders. 

The insurance company decided, Mr. 
Cole said, that women drivers are good 
drivers if they are trained for the job, if 
they are supervised.and subjected to peri- 
odic inspections and if the need for con- 
stant vigilance while driving is sufficiently 
impressed on them, And in those respects, 


Mr. Cole indicated, women drivers 
exactly like men drivers. 

After five years of the safe driving 
program, Mr. Cole reported about one- 
fourth of the 600 nurse-drivers have ac- 
cident-free records. About one-third of 
the nurses have free records for three 
years and all have displayed a marked in- 
crease in safety consciousness, he said. 

“Accidents are less than half the num- 
ber experienced in 1934,” Mr. Cole report- 
ed, “and more than 90% of them are 
minor. Claims for damages against the 
nurses or the company have decreased 60% 
since the program started. We believe 
the members of our visiting nursing staff 
are trying sincerely to cooperate in the 
safe driving program and to demonstrate 
the value of careful driving in the com- 
munities they serve.” 


are 










Snell Sees Annual Wage 
Loss of $2,000,000,000 


Chicago, October 7—Myron A. Snell 
supervising engineer, Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity Co., said in his address to- 
day before the industrial health section 
of the National Safety Congress & Ex 
position, that the income lost by Amer- 
ican industrial workers through injury 
and illness each year is great enough to 
bear the cost of twenty-eight battleships 
of the $70,000,000 North Carolina class. 
He estimated the direct loss of wages 
through accident and sickness at $2,000,- 
000,000. 

“Investigations have revealed approxi- 
mately 2% of all workers are incapaci- 
tated all the time because of illness,” 
Mr. Snell reported. “Not all the illness 
is due to industrial conditions. Much of 
it in fact is traceable to poor conditions 
in the homes of the workers. 

“Many employers, recognizing the loss 
of efficiency and production caused by 
this tremendous employe illness, have 
investigated the home conditions and in- 
stituted programs designed to improve 
home conditions. 

Employers’ Responsibility 

“Employers have recognized their re- 
sponsibility to provide healthy places to 
work and are trying to rid their plants 
of contaminating conditions such as dust, 
tumes, vapors. In most plants employes 
are required to wear protective clothing 
when working in contact with skin irri- 
tants and gas masks when working in 
gaseous conditions.” 

Mr. Snell outlined a number of 
methods of eliminating conditions in in- 
dustrial plants which are injurious to 
workers’ health. He suggested changes 
in processes, materials or equipment, in- 
stallation of exhaust ventilation equip- 
ment and enclosing hazardous vapors 
or gases. 

“Proper control of temperature and 
humidity,” he said, “are important factors 
of the workers’ health. Adequate med- 
ical care and proper education and train- 
ing of employes, are also important. 

“The responsibility for industrial en- 
vironment belongs primarily to the em- 
ployer and it is up to him to make it a 
healthful one. The rest of us, including 
the workers, can be of great assistance 
to the employer.” 





RECOMMENDS SAFETY COURSES 





Dr. Stack Favors Safety Education As 
Required Courses of Teach- 
ers’ Colleges 

Chicago, Oct. 6—A required course 
in safety education for all graduates of 
teacher training institutions was recom- 
mended to the National Safety Congress 
& Exposition today by Dr. Herbert J 
Stack, director of the Center for Safety 
Education, New York University, New 
York City. 

Dr. Stack made the suggestion in an 
address to members of the child educa- 
tion section of the congress. 

“The safety instruction should be a 
basic or survey course,” he proposed, 
“carrying a minimum of two hours credit 
and covering all phases of safety, rather 
than being restricted to one field. 

“Thirty-nine states today 
teaching of safety in schools. Fire pre- 
vention is snecified in twelve states, 
traffic safety in thirteen, and all safetv 
phases in nineteen states. Since 1930 
more than 100 courses in safety educa- 
tion have been published—fifty-six by 
states, the other by cities and counties 

“There probably are 100 colleges in 
the country offering credit courses in 
safety. education, indicating the growing 
interest of teachers in safety education.” 

In the present emergency, Dr. Stack 
said, it is important that all agencies 
continue their efforts to bring about 
better preparation of teachers to pass 
on to students adequate safety instruc- 
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Globe Indemnity, 30 Years Old, Has 
Achieved High Degree of Success 


Globe Indemnity, which has just ob 
anniversary, 1s in the 
Spencer, president of 
rsonal letter of appre- 
points 


thirtieth 
potlight. Kennet! 
ympany, in a pe 
ciation to 

: business creed of the company, for 
yracticed by the “Liverpool,” 
‘founder, as follows: Sound 
ch>racterized by 
“a constant en- 


friends of the company, 


f 
( 
I 





strength, service 
v and 
to act among ourselves as a familv 


fairness, and 





deavor 
spirit of friendship toward all.” 
Duncan Reid, first chief execu 
pany, opened the 
‘on September 5, 1911, 
the Globe has been guided in its progress 
by this business creed. Its original paid-in 
capital was $750,000 and its initial surplus 
$1,047,145. Its first policy was issued on 
December 4, 1911, and in the following 
calendar yvear—1912—the company pro- 
duced $2,100,000 in premiums. Up to that 
time this was the largest first year’s total 
for any casualty company. 
Aims for High Quality Agency 
Man Power 

Conse pinned managed, the Globe has 
always aimed to establish a high quality 
of agency man power rather than to reach 
a high volume of production. Its success, 
in fact, is due in no small part to the 
high calibre of its agents and its continu- 


and in the 
tive of the com doors ot 
its one-room office 
} 


ous strong support of the American Agen- 
cy System. Today the company stands 


tenth in volume of business among stock 
casualty companies, its net premiums for 


1940 having been $16,293,000. As of De- 
cember 31, 1940. capital stood at $2.500,000, 
net surplus at $7,500,000, assets at $42,316. 
954 and contingency reserves at $7,498,710. 

For the first eight months of 1941 the 
Globe has sizeably increased its produc- 
tion compared with the same period of 
1940. This is a tribute to the smooth run- 
ning machinery of the company, both home 
office and field, under the leadership of 
President Kenneth Spencer. 

Spencer Succeeded Reid 

Kenneth Spencer succeeded A. Duncan 
Reid upon the latter’s retirement in March, 
1939. Mr. Reid established an interna- 
tional reputation as a casualty-surety ex- 
ecutive of great force and ability, He sur- 
rounded himself with able Se and 
a photograph of his official family in 1936 
at the time of the parent company’s "100th 
anniversary is shown on this page. ‘oP 
Grahame, seated to the left of Mr. Reid, 
died a short time thereafter. He was large- 
ly responsible for the Globe’s production 
prominence in the metropolitan New York 
area, which territory was under his su- 
pervision for many years until his death. 

In President Spencer’s regime today W. 
H. Galentine is vice-president with ad- 
ministrative supervision over agency, ad- 
vertising, engineering and claim depart- 
ments; Walter S. Barton is vice-pre sident 
in charge of underwriting ; Moses A. Craig 
is vice-president in charge of fidelity-sure- 
ty operations, and Emil Scheitlin is treas 
urer. 











| Globe’s Official Family in 1936 








Left to right (sitting): Thomas J. Grahame, vice-president; 
president; Kenneth Spencer, vice-president. 

Standing: Vice-Presidents W. H. Galentine, Walter S. Barton, Moses A. Craig; 
Emil Scheitlin, treasurer. 

Since this photograph was taken Mr. Reid has retired, Mr. Spencer became 
president, and Mr. Grahame died. The other officials hold their same offices. 


A. Duncan Reid, 





Conrad Wissel Promoted by 
U. S. Casualty Company 


Conrad Wissel, who has been assistant 
manager of the automobile department 
of the United States Casualty Co. for 
a number of years, has been promoted 


to the position of assistant manager of 
the company’s agency department. 


Mr. Wissel has been with the company 
for fourteen years, and before then, was 
with the Globe Indemnity Co. He at- 
tended Washington & Lee and New 
York Universities. 





Stone Finds Incentive 
Better Than Compulsion 


TALKS TO VEHICLE OFFICIALS 
Compares Massachusetts Law to Safety 
Statutes; Shows How Former 
Fails in Practice 
United States Manager and Attorney 
Edward C. Stone of the Employers’ 
Group, Boston, drew comparison bhe- 
tween the Massachusetts compulsory 
automobile liability law and the financial 
responsibility laws of New Hampshire 
and New York State, in his address be- 
fore the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators at New Orleans 
recently. He showed with logic the ad- 
vantages of the financial responsibility 

law over compulsion. 

Mr. Stone, one of the best informed 
executives on this subject, pointed out 
the following instances in which the 
theory of the compulsory law as an in- 
strument to promote safety and to make 


certain that just money damages shall 
be paid, fails in practice: 
This ieenweateal remedy does not ‘go 


into effect, if it can do so, as respects 
non-residents. Thus, in one case, the 
law, “apparently theoretically an easy 
way to deal with the situation, at least 
has not been made to deal with all the 
situations which may arise.” 

No Guarantee to Victim 

The compulsory law, as a rule, gives 
no protection or guarantee to the victim 
not only of the first accident, “but of 
every other accident caused by the auto- 
mobile with foreign number plates.” 

The Massachusetts law is not extra- 
territorial-—-it gives no protection to, or 
remedy for, one injured outside the state 
of Massachusetts by a Massachusetts 
Car. 

The Massachusetts lawmakers be- 
lieved there was a limit beyond which 
they might not go in the exercise of a 
police power, so the law does not cover 
Secon on private property. 

An amendment to the law 
with guest occupancy 

There can be no doubt that claim- 
mindness has increased and will increase 
under such a law. 


does away 
coverage, 


Strong Safety Law 
urning to the advantages of a strong 
y responsibility law as an incentive 
to 5 at es insurance protection, Mr. 
Stone said 


i iy 
i 
ate 


“The great objection to the so-called 
ordinary satiety responsibility laws or 
bills is that most of them call for some- 
thing to be done after an accident. The 
great objection raised is that as to the 
first accident, as a result of which the 
law goes effect ordinarily, no 
remedy is provided; in other words, 
something is done after the horse is 
stolen out of the stable. It must never 
be forgotten that under a compulsory 
law there is a large number of not only 
first accidents but other accidents whicl 
are not covered. 

“If, however, such an 


into 


h 


inducement or 


incentive may be created or such an 
obligation imposed as to bring it about 
that a greater number of persons will 
voluntarily take out that automobile 
liability insurance policy even before 
they cause their first accident, or in 
connection with or to provide for that 
first accident, a remedy has been de- 


vised which may work out well. What 
must be done is to see that, on the one 
hand, a sufficient u or incentive is 
created or, on the pe hand, a heavy 
enough obligation is imposed so that the 
number of sagas who will voluntarily 
insure will be increased. 


Creates Incentive 

“Why, then, is it not the better way 
to approach ‘the matter by trying to 
create these incentives or imposing these 
obligations as do the Page-Anderson 
Law on the one hand, and the New 
Hampshire Safety Responsibility Law on 
the other? We can, for instance, in- 
voke the aid of the principle applied in 
connection with workmen's compensa- 
tion laws in states where state constitu- 
tions prevent them from being made 
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compulsory. In those cases the ince 
tive was created or the obligation i 
posed by taking away from the employ 
certain def To avoid being int 
situation where he would be left w 
his defenses gone, he chose to takeo 
the policy of workmen’s compensati 


i 
insurance. The law looked upon this 
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a voluntary choice even though | h 
really had as practical matter lit “Yet 
choice because so great was the oblg g tide 
tion imposed. Horces | 

“If, therefore, there could be certagfaps y 
incentives created or burdens imposgpirls’ a 
as a result of which the automobiggelopin 





our 
cious 

roader 
hem a: 


owner would react as does the employ 
under the workmen’s compensation la 
we should have him taking out his pol 
voluntarily, and then we should havet 
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“These advantages are quite a It 
(1) the law could apply to the nd 
resident as well as the resident; (2) 
policy voluntarily secured covers will 
the state as respects accidents happet 
ing on both public highways of the staf 
and private property; (3) the poll 
secured voluntarily will cover accidei 
occurring outside the state. Moreord 
policies would have normal expirati 
and so all policies would not, as 1S 
case with the Massachusetts compulsaq 
law, have to start at the same regis 
tion date and then run jor the calent 
year. 
“Many 
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times we 
found guilty of 
criminal provisions of automobi 
code but who do not brit g about at 
dents. If, therefore, a person has bet 
found guilty of a violation of the cri 
nal provisions of such a law and ther 
upon must furnish evidence of finant 
responsibility, we have imposed on 4 
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ligation upon him which puts him = ' 
position that as respects all acd st 
thereafter caused he will have furnis! 






protection. J 
“But if we, in addition, as res? 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
rnishing us with an nee of high 
urpose and achievement. ee 
“Tt is fitting and proper that this grea 
advancement should be 
the producing forces, for 
brunt of the burden 
upon us by changed conditions. Let 
pack to the beginnings, to the 
‘me when insurance coverages were few 
1 species and simple in their effect. It 
equired no great store of learning on 
ne part of the agent to provide these 
lmparatively meager coverages, or to 
remize the limited insurance needs of 
fis clients. 
Evolution of Business 
“Steadily, with the requirements which 
ave followed the tremendous evolution 
{ business and industry, and their col- 
literal legal restrictions and responsi- 
hilities these coverages have increased 
in scope and number. Steadily the word- 
ies and provisions have become more 
complex. 
“The days of ready-made insurance 
Lre over. It is a case, now, of fitting 
he coverages to each individual insured. 
He must be interrogated and analyzed, 
bnd thereafter he must be made free of 
any chance of disaster from any of the 
many elements from which disaster 
night come. No one can do this vitally 
mportant work but the man on the 
| RET round, the agent and the broker. And 
o one can do this work if he has not 
tted himself for it. One single misstep, 
| ON bie omission of a coverage or provision 
ay mean ruin for a client, possibly 
he crippling of a community. Your 
| wn experiences will bear me out in this 
oint. Thus, the producer must know, 
nnd he must ever continue in the search 
bf knowledge, for new pages are being 
onstantly written into our manuals as 
he tempo of business and _ industry 
huickens about us. 
“In all of this, our producers are in 
he front line trench, and in the realiza- 
s the inception of this, it is not difficult to under- 
ligation iqg'and the great advancement which they 
he emplogpave made in necessary knowledge. We 
being in fa" count on them to do their part and 
be left wae must continue and amplify our meas- 
to take ofgtes of assistance to them as their prob- 
ompensatiqee™s develop and their necessities in- 
upon, this gerease. 
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. _ Insurance Girls’ Associations 
Yet another instance of the advanc- 
img tide of education amongst our agency 
Horces has recently become evident. Per- 
| be cerajPaps you have heard of the insurance 
:ns impospitls’ associations which have been de- 
automobigveloping throughout the land. The girls 
he employ Mm our agents’ offices have become con- 
nsation lagfcious of the possibilities that lie in a 
ut his polroader knowledge, and you will find 
uld have tifhem after their working hours, gathered 
voluntaiffo hear insurance speakers and formu- 
Ing plans to perfect themselves. 
From a isolated 


ft 
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nts 





i P Must Coordinate Program 
Ontinuing, the speaker pointed out 
€ movement has now reached the point 
; sae prenating what has already been 
ne regen sp the various groups, and he em- 
x. one 7 : Our part must largely be to 
‘ven the circle so that it may en- 
Pass all such as have not yet been 
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people are thirsting for this educational 
advancement.” 

As the insurance business is now con- 
stituted, Mr. Craft explained, one com- 
pany must raid a competitor’s staff when 
a new fieldman is to be appointed, or 
pick from an agency office “a likely 
prospect who should have been left there 
to carry on the vital work of develop- 
ment and production.” This practice, he 
called a woeful expenditure of lost 
motion and an “abortive system.” 

Expressing confidence that in the vast 
majority of cases members of insurance 
office staffs would be most willing to 
give their time to secure the improve- 


ment they know must precede advance- 
ment, Mr. Craft said in closing: 

Can’t Turn Offices into Classrooms 

“In any plans for educational improve- 
ment which we might make there must 
be economic limitations. We could not 
hope to make our offices over into class- 
rooms, nor create collegiate graduates 
of our entire staffs. The necessities of 
our business do not require that this 
be done. Enough if those who show 
initiative and aptitude are given a fair 
chance for better things. Out of this 
would surely flow a steady stream of 
those who by appreciation of their op- 
portunities, and by their innate qualities, 





would the better prepare themselves for 


their life’s work. And surely amongst 
these there would be some who could 
not be content with what we had to 
teach them. 

“These would not be satisfied to limit 
their knowledge to the confines of tech- 
nical insurance. They would sense what 
we here know, that there is no field of 
knowledge but has some bearing of in- 
surance, and they would join the com- 
pany of those insatiable explorers into 
a realm where no boundaries exist, 
where school forever, where 
vacation never comes. And from these 
will come the leaders of tomorrow.” 


goes on 











Total Defense 


demands knowledge of new insurance needs 








Today each American has a part to play in’National Defense. Particularly vital is the 


task of insurance men. . . for industry depends upon them for its protection. Now, 


more than ever, insurance men cannot be guilty of hit-or-miss solicitation. These 


times demand full knowledge of coverages available. Be prepared! Meet the challenge 


of changing times. Keep expanding your knowledge . . . through the instruction pro- 


vided by your company. Your opportunities and responsibilities were never greater. 
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A. & H. Club of New York Holds 


Its First Fall Lecture Session 


William L. Kick, Century Indemnity 
Co., chairman of the educational com- 
mittee of the Accident & Health Club 
f New York, presided over the club’s 
first Fall lecture session on Tuesday, and 
introduced the following speakers: 

Robert W. Pope, president of the 
club; Charles S. Ashley, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, Maryland Casualty Co.; Arthur 
Dozois, general agent of Albany, N. Y., 
and Gregory M. Chorlian, New York 
City representative of the State Mutual 
Life Assurance of Worcester, Mass. 

The meeting was held in the great hall 
of the Chamber of Commerce_and there 
were approximately 150 in attendance. 
Mr. Kick announced this was the first 
time lecture courses had been held in 
the Fall, and that after the conclusion 
of the meetings of October 21 and 
November 18, he wanted to take a mem- 
bership poll as to preference for Spring 
or Fall meetings. 

Is No Side-Line 

Mr. Pope said that A. & H. should 
not be referred to as a side-line; that 
it had risen to $282,000,000 in premiums 
last year and was second in volume only 
to automobile insurance. He said it 
should be first, as income protection is 
the most important insurance line. 

Mr. Ashley spoke briefly, sounding a 
note that was reiterated in the other 
two talks: that the advance in income 
taxes makes it all the more imperative 
for every man and woman’s income be 
protected in case of accident or illness, 
because the income tax people will not 
wait. 

Mr. Dozois said that many agents in 
up-state New York had found that a 
good approach to a prospect is to send 
word that the agent has an “income tax 
free proposition” to present. Another 
good lead to an interview, he said, is 
“a sinking fund that is income tax free.” 
He said that of the agent’s three jobs, 
prospecting, selling and servicing, 85% 
is prospecting. 

He offered the following “perfect 
financial program” which the A. & H. 
agent has to offer: 

It provides income protection, fur- 
nishes a clean-up fund, prevents acute 
dependency, provides an income for a 
man’s wife and insures a personal in- 
come for himself. 


Chorlian on Reimbursement 

Mr. Chorlian concentrated his talk on 
the medical reimbursement policy, which 
he called the simplest and easiest to sell 
of all the A. & H. lines. It is not only 
easier to sell than weekly income, he 
said, but is better adapted to the needs 
of numbers of people, some of whom 





ALLDREDGE IN CHICAGO 
H. Welsh Pierce, first vice-president, 
in charge of program, of the Chicago 


Accident & Health Association, an- 
nounces that F. B. Alldredge, Los 
Angeles, superintendent, accident and 


health department, Occidental Life, and 
president of the Accident & Health Man- 
agers’ Club of Los Angeles, will be 
speaker at the association’s luncheon 
meeting, October 14. 

Mr. Alldredge is well known in the 
accident and health field, having for 
many years served as general agent and 
personal producer as well as in his pres- 
ent position as home office represen- 
tative. He is first vice-president of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference as well as the Los Angeles rep- 
resentative on the general committee for 
National Accident & Health Insurance 
Week. 


may not be eligible for weekly income. 

In selling, medical reimbursement for 
accidental bodily injury, he said, the 
agent needs only to make the following 
points: 

1. It covers medical, doctor, hospital 
nurse and surgical expenses up to a 
named amount. 

2. For capital injuries, such as loss 
of eye, arm or leg, it pays a specified 
amount. 

3. For fractures, dislocations, etc., the 
benefit is paid directly to the policy- 
holder. 

Mr. Chorlian finds that a different 
psychology applies to A. & H. than in 
the case of life insurance, in that it is 
easier for a man to see the immediate 
need for money in case of accident or 
sickness, and as a rule, much shorter 
time elapses before a claim may be 
made. 


Packwood’s Committees 


| Accident és teal, ; or Dus 


Under general chairmanship of F. 
Glenn Packwood, Southwestern manager, 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co., 
the Kansas City Association of Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters is shaping 
up its plans tor entertaining the 1942 
mid-year meeting of National Associa- 
tion of Accident & Health Underwriters, 
January 26-28. The entire slate of con- 
vention committee personnel has been 
appointed. 

Assisting Mr. Packwood on the con- 
vention executive committee are: D. M. 
Skinner, Aetna Life general agent; 
Louis L. Graham, Business Men’s As- 
surance vice-president, and H. E. Bon- 
ing, Jr., Chamber of Commerce conven- 
tion bureau. 

In charge of the attendance committee 
is David Lashley, American Savings 
Life, and assisting him are Carl Damon. 
American Savings Life and FE. M. Cam- 
eron, Occidental Life of California. In 
addition to this committee, there are te 
be regional vice-chairmen at each local 
accident and healih association and one 
in each important city in the Kansas 
City territory to be appointed. 

Robert E. Watts, Pacific Mutual Life 
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TAKE A GOOD LOOK 


We have a plan for Agents—a straight-forward selling 
plan — called The Employers’ Group Analysis Plan. It 
gets right to the meat of a man’s insurance problems. 
Shows him what coverages he has—and what coverages 
he needs —all in a simple, attractive and effective pres- 


Take a good look at the results this plan is getting for 
Employers’ Agents. Our monthly magazine “The Pio- 
neer” gives tips on how it works. For a free copy of the 
current issue write to The Employers’ Group Publicity 


Dept., 110 Milk St., Boston. 


Te Employees 
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Protective is en 
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Wm. J. Slack, Metropolitan Life. 


Trimble Heads Publicity 
E. G. Trimble, Jr, Employers Reg 
surance, is publicity chairman; w 





chairman in charge of national pres 


D. L. Michael, the Insurance Magazinf 
local press, Ben S. Brown, National lf 
derwriter; direct mail, Tuller Bayle 
Pacific Mutual Life. 

Marion F. Houston, Washington \f 
tional Life, is registration chair 
Housing chairman is E. O. Kunau, Pos 
Life & Casualty, assisted by Rok 
Westover, Aetna Life. Transportat 
chairman is Charles Reddington, No 
American Accident, assisted by A 
Coomer, Great Northern Life. Mino} 
Abell, Business Men’s Assurance, ' 
serve as sergeant-at-arms and assis! 
him will be George E. Swaney, Wa 
tington National Life, and Ly 
French, Jr., Retail Credit Co. 


Dr. R. V. Harris to Speak 


To Cincinnati A. & H. Me 


Dr. Raymond V. Harris of Savant 
Ga., the physician blinded through 
accident whose story of rehabilitat 
through life and accident and he 
insurance was told vividly by him 
the Aetna Life’s meeting at White» 
phur Springs in the Summer of 
will be guest speaker at the Ohio sf 
congress of accident and health ul 
writers at Cincinnati October 31. 

Invitation was extended by Tho 
Craig, Cincinnati, Aetna agent ? 
heard Dr. Harris speak at White ° 
phur. Dr. Harris’ story of the 4 
dent sustained in his laboratory and™ 
insurance has done for him ane’ 
family was a feature of the 1940 edi 
of The Eastern Underwriters, 
Book. He says that he “is golf 
read every article in this year’s iss 
The Gold Book,” published last ¥ 
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The Civilian Pilot Training Program, 
sonsored by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ninistration of the U .S. Government, is 
now nearly three years old and the growth 
of this training in this short space of time 
igs been spurred on by the preparation for 
ational defense. The 
viven considerable impetus to the produc- 


program has also 
on of aviation insurance inasmuch as the 
CAA requires cach trainee to procure 
§.000 death and dismemberment accident 
insurance and $1,000 medical reimburse- 
ment insurance covering accidents  sus- 
tained while a participant in the courses. 

This insurance may be conveniently pur- 
chased through the trainee’s college or 
sponsoring organization. 

Flight contractors are also required by 
the Government to purchase public liabil- 
ity insurance with $50,000 limits, one per- 
sn; $100,000 one accident and P. D. lia- 
bility insurance with a limit of $5,000 for 
any one accident covering while the air- 
craft is being used for C.P.T.P. training. 
The flight contractor himself buys this 
insurance. Thus the opportunities for lo- 
cal agents to augment their premium in- 
comes in this field are many. 

C.P. T. P. Growth Traced by Nelson 


Tracing the growth of the Civilian Pilot 


owth of Civilian Pilot Training 
Program Traced by W. L. Jack Nelson 


Training Program in the current issue of 
Employers’ Liability “Pioneer,” W. L. 
Jack Nelson, aviation manager of New- 
house & Sayre, Inc., New York, aviation 
underwriters of the Employers’ points out 
that compared with 1939 when 300 college 
boys enrolled for the courses on an ex- 
perimental basis, a total of 13,154 boys 
were taking the training in the Spring of 
1941. Mr. Ne'son refers particularly to 
the remarkable record of safety which has 
been achieved to date, fatalities and hos- 
pitalization among trainees being very 
low, as the tabulation on Page 50 in- 
dicates. 


Since June of this year 7,403 C.P.T.P. 
trainees had entered the Army or Navy 
armed forces and 1,262 had become flight 
instructors with various capacities in the 
national defense program. “Further evi- 
dence of even more growing importance,” 
observes Mr. Nelson, “is borne out by the 
fact that 31% of the entrants in the June 
class of the Army Air Corps Training 
Schools and 33.6% of the entrants in the 
Naval Air Reserve’s June class came from 
the C. P. T. P.” It is further pointed 
out by Mr. Nelson: 


“A total of 709 colleges are participat- 
ing in this vast program to make Ameri- 
can pilots and 211 civic organizations are 
sponsoring groups of non-college boys in 
the same endeavors. The actual flight 
training is given by 760 flying services 


—— tS . 

eee called flight contractors using slightly more 
66 than 3,500 airplanes. 
af ki ee a 99 “During the past eighteen months spe- 
n [ 1é PTOAuUCttOn ering the cial courses have been given to existing 
pilots to equip them as flight instructors 
to take care of the heavy demand for this 
a 


type of training. However, now that the 
initial need has been fulfilled, it is ex- 
pected that pilots will flow through four 
courses to be received during their col- 
lege days at the completion of which each 
successful trainee will receive a commer- 
cial pilot certificate with an instructor’s 
rating. 

“This Fall there are four courses being 
given. First, the elementary course, which 
requires seventv-two hours of ground 
study on the subjects of primary meteor- 
ology, theory of flights and basic aero- 
dynamics and thirty-five to forty-five hours 
of flight training in aircraft weighing 
about 1,300 pounds and powered with fifty 
to seventy-five horsepower engines. On 
the successful completion of the elementary 
course the trainee receives a private pilot 
certificate, 

“He then becomes eligible to enter the 
secondary course provided his marks ob- 
tained in the elementary course so warrant, 
and in this he does forty-five to fifty 
hours of flying in heavier aircraft powered 
with 120 to 225 horsepower engines while 
he is taking 108 hours of classroom work. 
The flying involves considerable acrobatics 
and the classroom work consists of a more 
advanced study of all phases of flight and 
the weather affecting it. 

Cross Country Course 

“The successful graduates in this course 
are eligible then to enroll in the cross 
country course which requires 108 hours 
of study of advanced meteorology and ad- 
vanced navigation problems and during this 
important study period the trainee receives 
forty-five to fifty hours of flying in cabin 
aircraft powered with 240 or more horse- 
power engines. Thirty-two hours of this 
flying must be devoted as a pilot observer 
on cross country flights. 

“The last and final course is called the 
instructor course, which requires seventy- 
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two hours of classroom work, one-half of 
which is devoted to the study of the psv- 
chology of flight instruction, and the flight 
training involved requires forty to forty- 
five hours in primary and secondary train- 
ers. 

“A graduate of these four courses re- 
ceives a commercial pilot certificate with 
an instructor’s rating. He is then ready 
to enter the field of commercial aviation 
or the Army Air Corps or the Navy’s 
Bureau of Aeronautics.” 

Remarkable Safety Record 

Pointing to the remarkable safety record 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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GENERAL 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK °* 


REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





Items from Financial Statement of June 30, 1941: 


CaPITAL . 

SURPLUS .. 
VOLUNTARY RESERVE 
Loss REsERVE 
PREMIUM RESERVE . 


Att OruHer LIABILITIES 


Tora, ADMITTED Asset 


$1,000, V00. 00 
6,000, 000.00 
310,851.33 
6,975,456. 19 
. . 2,472,354.59 


857,843.99 


317,616,506.10 


Securities carried at $1,291,143.16 are deposited 
in accordance with law. 


Cnniliis C Sechelt or Onesky 
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Barsantee 


(Continued from Page 45) 
their familiarity with them, had 
st for them any threat of danger. 


Specific Violations 


too, that most of the acci- 


‘We found, 
ts it the result of 


these areas were 
ir or five specific pedestrian violations 
| practices.” 

a ‘ dias 
Diemand Speech 
(Continued from Page 39) 
erable discussion of the subject, nothing 
has vet been accomplished.” He urged 


ts immediate consideration. 

\ strong plea for closer cooperation 
between the casualty and fire business 
featured his address. “In reality we are 


a single interest and not divided,” he 
declared. “If there had been coopera- 
tion in the present emergency, casualty 


and surety companies would not have as- 
sumed untold liability on surety bonds 


only to see the mutual companies walk 
away with the casualty business. If we 
had a free market and had not been 


hemmed in by onerous regulation, some- 
thing could have been done to hold the 
for the stock interests. How- 
ever, through lack of cooperation we 
found ourselves woefully unprepared to 
meet the vast call for casualty and sure- 
ty protection, and lost the casualty lines 
to our competitors. After floundering 
around a plan was finally evolved which 
left no profit for the stock companies in 
the handling of the business.” 

This brought Mr. Diemand to some 
pointed remarks about this plan and 
what the future may have in store. He 
said: “If we adopt schemes for produc- 
ing business without profit to the com- 
panies and agents, as is the case with 
risks insured under the national defense 
program, are we not merely laboring in 
vain? In justice to our agents would not 
a participating policy be preferred on all 
defense work to the plan now in effect ? 
At present we are in the position of 
encouraging direct placing of insurance 
on defense jobs. 

“This plan might 


business 


ultimately be our 
Frankenstein on other than defense busi- 
our agents are entitled to better 
assistance than this plan affords.” 
Upholds Profit Motive 

Finally Mr. Diemand declared that 
stock insurance was given scant consid- 
eration in the present emergency com- 
pared with the rest of industry which 
at least had the benefit of cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee contracts. The public press 
now suggests that the profits of indus- 
try be drastically reduced. Industry has 
a legitimate complaint on that score, but 
its protests seems a little inconsistent 
with the practice on the part of many 
industrial institutions of patronizing non- 
profit insurance. 

“By encouraging insurance in  non- 
profit organizations, the seed is sown 
for the application of such a principle 
to industry as a whole. Profit limitation 
may be only a war-time measure, but 
fortunately such interruption of nor- 
mal economics may become permanently 
to our business structure. 

“It might be well to note that 
companies have been asked from time to 
time to contribute to organizations whose 
interests are ostensibly devoted to a con- 
tinuance of the right of private enter- 
prise. The right of private enterprise 
rests upon the foundation of the profit 
motive,-and isn’t it time that we pointed 
out to these interests that this principle 
applies to insurance companies as well as 


ne 
ness 





crafted 


stock 


to industry? If industry forgets the 
profit motive in its patronage of non- 
profit insurance organizations it cannot 


me before the bar of public opinion 


with clean hands.” 
Patriotic Program 
White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 6.—Pro 


ram for the White Sulphur casualty- 
irety convention this week was appro- 
tely in red, white and blue coloring. 

It made a hit. 


Round Table 


(Continued from Page 38) 
company acquisition costs are too h’gh. 
Mr. Bethea’s study has indicated that of 
all the businesses in the country the 
insurance business has the lowest acqui- 
sition cost. Thus, he suggested, “Make 
this point very clear in talking to a 
doubtful prospect. His own acquisition 
cost is probably double that of your 
own.” 

The main thing in meeting non-stock 
competition, he explained, is to have 
such information as this at vour finger 
tips and hand it out at the right moment 
in the interviews. Helnfully he = dis- 
tributes to New Orleans Exchange mem- 
bers frequent bulletins stressing such 
points. J. H. Bodenheime, New Orleans, 
who introduced Mr. Bethea, vouched for 
the effectiveness of his work. 


Schaefer, Harrison Talk 


Two New Yorkers figured in the dis- 
cussion, H. W. Schaefer and John T. 
Harrison. Mr. Schaefer said that al- 
though no action had been taken on the 
1940 acquisition cost resolution, a plan 
of graded costs had been adopted in 
New York State for compensation risks 
beginning at $1,000 premium which met 
with the approval of the producers. In 
formulating this program the companies 
were in accord with the producers that 
each side should share equally in the 
ratable reduction. 

Mr. Schaefer said he does not share 
the prevailing feeling that acquisition 
cost is the stumbling block to the stock 
companies in landing “big business.” 
Furthermore, he sees a growing tendency 
among mutuals to pay agency commis- 
sions, which indicates to him that thev 
recognize the value of giving personal 
service. 

John Harrison’s participation in the 
program was to call for a reading of the 
1940 resolution. 


Jones and Webb 


Among other speakers on this resolu- 
tion were Cliff C. Jones, Kansas City, 
executive committee chairman, and Lew 
H. Webb, Chicago, the association’s 
vice-president, who urged that the effort 
be continued without abatement to bring 
the proposed restudy of agency costs to 
actuality. 

Vincent J. 


Armstrong, Jacksonville, 


W. L. J. Nelson 


(Continued from Page 49) 


among C.P.T.P. trainees to date Mr. Nel- 
son reveals the latest figures as to fatali- 
ties and hospitalized cases from the exper- 
imental period of 1939 to the Spring of 
1941, The tabulation which appears below 
indicates that out of 74,657 trainees there 
were only twenty-three fatalities and twen- 
ty-one hospitalized cases: 


PHASE AND SESSION 
Preliminary College: 
Experimental, 1939 
Winter, 1939-40 
Summer, 1940 
Fall, 1940 
Spring, 1941 
Prelim'nary Non-College: 
Spring, 1940 
Summer, 1940 
Fall, 1940 
Secondary: 
Experimental Advanced, 
Summer, 1940 
Fall, 1940 
PR ROR <5 on caw eek wna eae eek 

Instructor and Refresher: 

Student Instructor 
Commercial Refresher 
Instructor Refresher 
Secondary Instructor 


RQUNE 5 Mey papules oly se ees es Oat ine 


Aviation Insurance Rates 
Based on this favorable safety record 
aviation insurance rates governing C.P.T.P. 
have steadily been reduced. The latest 
scale is as follows: 


G. J. SCOTT, TRAVELERS, DIES 


George J. Scott, Grand Rapids man- 
ager, Group, Life and Accident depart- 
ments for the Travelers, died in that 
city September 21. He came to Grand 
Rapids in 1930 after having managed 
those departments in Sioux City and 
Denver. 


Stone Speech 


(Continued from Page 46) 


even the first accident, give some addi- 
tional remedy or require that the owner 
or driver before he may continue to 
operate his automobile or any other 
automobile must furnish some kind of 
security for even his first accident, the 
chances are that a greater number will 
voluntarily before any accident take out 
the policy so that they will not be in 
the position of being without the right 
to drive a car. 

“Of course, there may be those who 
are willing to have the first accident 
and thereafter be deprived of the use 
of their car; in other words, there may 
be those who will seek to evade this 
law just as some dodge the Massa- 
chusetts compulsory law, but the great 
bulk of people, realizing that there may 
be imposed upon them the obligation in 
some fashion to take care of that first 
as well as every other accident, will 
voluntarily take out the automobile lia- 
bility insurance policy.” 





was warmly congratulated at this ses- 
sion for his chairmanship of the associa- 
tion’s recent membership drive. In turn 
he introduced the state chairmen present 
and credited them with the results pro- 
duced. In all, 124 new members were 
secured, bringing total membership of 
the National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents up to 536. Frank L. 
Mitchell of Newark, the chairman for 
New Jersey, topped the list with four- 
teen new members, closely followed by 
F. G. Ross of Mississippi with eleven. 
Many of the new agents were present 
and took a bow. President O’Gorman 
said that the association now has an 
excellent representation of the sizeable 
volume agencies of America. 

Closing speaker was A. Will Jenkins 
of Richmond, Ind., who urged that the 
association ask the National Bureau to 
clarify the property damage portion of 
the garage liability policy. 


Accident insur- 


with $14 


Elementary (private) course: 
each trainee—$7 compared 
originally, Liability insurance for each trainee 
$6.40 compared with $12.75 per trainee. 

course: Accident insurance for 


liability 


ance for 


Secondary 
each trainee—$9; insurance for each 
trainee—$8, 

Cross Country: Accident insurance for each 
trainee—$10; liability insurance—$6. 

Instructor: Accident insurance for each trainee 


$6.50; liability insurance—$5.20. 


Aviation insurance pools have lately been 





No. of Trainee 


No. of No. of Trainee Hospitalized 
Trainees Fatalities Cases 

330 1 0 
9.506 | 2 
15,310 2 7 
13,54 6 } 
13,154 l 7 
1,002 0 0 
1,901 1 0 
1,262 l 0 
84 0 0 
1.170 4 1 
2.860 2 0 
4,195 2 0 
1,520 0 0 
2,270 1 0 
4,183 1 0 
2,386 0 0 
74,657 23 21 





advised that cross country and instructor 
courses are to be simultaneously assigned 
as one course, and combined premium rates 
will apply, thus: $16 for accident insur- 
ance and $11 for liability. 


ALFRED PFEIFFER DEAp 





Oldest Employe in N. Y. Office of Ma: 
sachusetts Bonding Passes; Celebrate; 
His 30th Anniversary Last Yea; 

Alfred Pfeiffer, oldest employe jn point 
of service in the New York branch office 
of Massachusetts Bonding, died October 
1 and burial services were conducted “ 
Friday at Bayside, L. I. He was 57 years 
old and had been with the company for 
the past thirty-one years. He was , 

. . . - oa 
claim investigator for health and acei 
dent and burglary insurance, 

Mr. Pfeiffer’s entire Massachusets 
Bonding career was spent in its Ner 
York office, and last year in July a gp. 
prise dinner was given in honor of Fic 
thirtieth anniversary with the company 
Vice-President Wallace J. Falvey took; 
keen interest in the affair and joine/ 
with Mr. Pfeiffer’s associates in extend. 
ing praise to the veteran. He jg gy. 
vived by his wife and one son, now ip 
the Army. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. RE. 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1933, 

Of The Eastern Underwriter, published weekly 

at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1941, 

State of New York SS.: 

County of New York 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 

State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 

W. L. Hadley, who, having been duly swom 

according to law, deposes and says that he is 

the business manager of The Eastern Under. 
writer and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily px 
per, the circulation, etc.) of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above cap. 

tion, required by the Act of March 3, 1933, 

embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regu- 

lations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, The Eastern Underwriter Company 
94 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 

Editor, Clarence Axman, 299 West 12th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor, L. Jerome Philp, 163 Rocky 
Road, Larchmont, N. Y. 

Business Manager, W. L. Hadley, 1111 Put 
nam Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpo 
ration, its name and address must be state! 
and also immediately thereunder the names an( 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent. or more of total amount of stoc! 
If not owned by a corporation, the names ani 
addresses of the individual owners 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or othe 
unincorporated concern, its name and addres 
as well as those of each individual member 
must be given.) 

The Eastern Underwriter Company, 94 Fultor 
Street, New York, se 

Clarence Axman, 299 West 12th Street, Ne 
York, N. Y. 

W. L. Hadley, 
field, N. J. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagee 
and other security holders owning or holding! 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonis 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, £\ 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, a 
security holders, if any, contain not only t 
list of stockholders and security holders as th 
appear upon the books of the bt 
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company | 
also, in cases where the stockholder or secut! 
holder appears upon the books of the compa! 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relatir 
the name of the person or corporation 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; # 
that the said two paragraphs contain statemet’ 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belie 
as to the circumstances and conditions unit 
which stockholders and security holders ¥ 
do not appear upon the books of the compa! 
as trustees, hold stock and securities im 4 
pacity other than that of a bona fide ownt® 
and this affiant has no reason to believe ! 
any person, association, or corporation has af 
interest direct or indirect in the said sto 
honds, or other securities than as so stated 
him. ; 
5. That the average number of copies of ea 
issue of this publication sold or distribute 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid ne 
scribers during the months preceding the d 
shown above is. (This information 1s requ 
from daily publications only.) 
The Eastern Underwriter Compaty: 
W. L. Hadley, Business Manat 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2 
day of September, 1941. 

Notary Public, Queens County. 

Queen County Clerk’s No, 2082. 

Queens County Register’s No. 538. 

Certificate filed in New York County. 

Clerk’s No. 44, Register’s No. 2566. 

Commission expires March 30, 1942. 

(Seal) Thomas Stack. 


————————— oe 
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